













“High Velocity” smacks 
‘em down like . F 
bowling pins! 








fj 1. “LET "EM HAVE IT!” 











when the ducks went past us like 
express train. “‘Remember1 ! h 
ing Peters High Velocity shells tod 
they'll reach.”” And man! W he right 
Down those ducks came like wling pit 


Peters packs the powe 
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2. TEN STRIKE! That's the kind of POWER you get in Peters High Velocity 








shells. Unbelievable as it seems, a POWER-packed High Velocity shell prevent gas leakage hot dist 
can flatten a set of bowling pins even at duck-shooting range. This speed- tion... give patterns like this! Wet 
light picture, taken in the laboratory by Peters ballistics experts, gives dry ... mild or 

you a millionth-of-a-second close-up of such a shot. What’s more, the... blue water-tight shell no fav 











PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn 
4. REMINGTON MODEL |! AUTOLOADER is the per- al] (INT Member American Wildlife Institute, “For A More Abundant Game Supply 
= —_ High Velocity ts a Peters Cartridge Div. trade mark R l Pat. O7 


fect gun for water fowl. 12,16 and 20 gauge. Shoots eee UN tory Sa Pehers Cartridge Pte. trad 





hard and fast, with the minimum of recoil. Supplied 
with three-shot magazine plug. Try it at your dealer’s! 











OU’RE GOING to get the kick of 
 gootie life when you see it — 

You’re going to let out three cheers 
when you drive it— 

This fast, sweet-looking 1940 
Nash is the answer to a sports- 
man’s prayer! 

Sure, it’s got the convertible bed 
... and a new, improved Weather 
Eye System to turn winter into May 
... plus a host of new features, too! 

Sure, it’s a big car... but pick- 
up? Enough to beat any of the small, 
fast “jobs’’! And it’s a Gilmore- 
Yosemite Economy winner, on one 
of America’s toughest runs. 

There’s a new lightning Steering 
Post Shift. A new Fourth Speed For- 
ward that saves you 20% on gas 
and oil... anew Automatic Overtake 
for terrific ‘“‘cruising”’ pick-up. 
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NEW 1940 NASH ON DISPLAY TODAY! 


Now the famous car with the convertible bed and Weather Eye 
““Conditioned Air’’ offers you the amazing Arrow-Flight Ride! 


But the big thrill is the Arrow- 
Flight ride. You never felt anything 
like it! On the worst back road, 
every mile is smooth and silent. 3200 
pounds of husky steel... but it han- 
dles as light as a birch bark canoe— 
at any speed. 

There’s a double-frame beneath 
you ... Hi-Test Safety glass in all 
windows for safe, clear vision... and 
new Sealed Beam lights to turn night 
into glareless brilliance. 


In a dozen ways, Nash has im- 


proved the car that thousands of 


sportsmen already consider perfect. 
And the 1940 models are offered 
at NEW LOWER PRICES! 


Your dealer has them now. Take 
onefora spin up to thelake—then ask 
yourself this question: “‘Why don’t 
I trade my old car for a 1940 Nash ?” 
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ONLY NASH HAS ALL THESE 
1. CONVERTIBLE BED for overnight stops . . . big 


enough for two. Special window screens let in 
fresh air, keep out bugs. 

2. WEATHER EYE SYSTEM automatically maintains 
fresh air warmth in winter, Rids the car of “‘head- 
achy'’ fumes, stale air, drafts, dust, and bugs. 


3. ECONOMY. Official Gilmore- Yosemite Cup win- 
ner in its class. New Fourth Speed Forward 
saves up to extra 20% on gas, oil. 


4. ARROW - FLIGHT RIDE. Individual front wheel 
springing and super shock absorbers in rear syn- 
chronize in action. Most effective springing com- 
bination known. 


5. DEPENDABILITY. 99 to 115 HP engines with 


manifolds sealed away from weather for unvary 
ing, flashing performance in any weather. 





6. SAFETY. New automatic Overtake for split-sec- 
ond cruising speed pick-up. Sealed Beam lights 
. double steel frame, make trips safer. 


7. ROOMINESS. Elbow room for six big men. New 


Steering Post Shift and adjustable front seat let 
you stretch your legs, relax as you drive 


8. CRUISING RANGE up to 400 miles of continuous 
driving without refilling Nash's 20-gallon tank. 


9. BIG TRUNK in either ‘‘trunk"’ or ‘fast back” 
models hold up to 174 cubic feet of luggage. 


FREE! CATALOG 


Nash Motors Division 
Nash Kelvinator Corp. 
Box A3, Detroit, Michigan 

I want your Special Catalog, with full 
details on Sportsmen’s features of the 
1940 Nash. 
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_. . $0 EASY TO HANDLE 
BAUSCH & LOMB ZEPHYR -L/GH/ BINOCULAR 


To the relief of binocular users who find fatigue in holding up a 
glass for long periods of time comes the new Bausch & Lomb 
Zephyr-Light binacular. Use of one of the new alloy metals 
enables us to build an instrument ounces lighter, but with no 
sacrifice of strength or performance. Same high light gathering 
power, same brilliant sharp image, same hand-fitting, easy-to- 
use shape, long famous in Bausch & Lomb binoculars. Models 
now available in Zephyr-Light are the 6 power, 30 mm, at $80 
and the 7 power, 35 mm (shown above) at $94. 

SEND FOR CATALOG - « + 32-page catalog Le 

tells how to select a binocular for your use, 


describes 17 Bausch & Lomb models, $66 
to $132. Bausch & Lomb, 850 Lomb Park, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE WORLD'S BEST—BY ANY TEST 
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RIFLEMAN WANTS 
A BAUSCH & LOMB 


. SPOTTING SCOPE 


' Thousands of Bausch & Lomb 


Spotting Scopes in the kits of 
championship-calibre shooters 
have earned for these instruments 
universal recognition as the most 


‘important aid to fine shooting. 
| Great light transmission and 
‘| needle sharp definition of image 


mean that with a B&L Scope you 
Can spot shots at greater range 


andunder poorer light conditions 


—without eye fatigue. Send for 
literature describing the com- 
plete line of B&L Scopes, $30 to 
$297.50. Above, 50 mm N.R.A. 
Spotting Scope, $55. Tripod, $10.50. 








Outdoor Lifers 


Side lights on some of the men who contribute to this issue 





BY pute important thing about my life,” 
says Wilmon Menard, “is that I 
have covered the world quite thoroughly 
by crack liner, decrepit schooner (filled 
with copra bugs and cockroaches), sail- 
ing canoe, outrigger canoe, tramp steam- 
er, bicycle, burro, and camel.” 

The 33-year-old Californian has been 
broke in Shanghai, moderately rich in 
Hollywood, Calif., and enjoyed his ups 
and downs in most of the habitable 
globe, including the northwestern fron- 
tier of India at a time when the natives 
were definitely not nice. 

But, as the wandering author of 
“Sharks Are Rats” tells you, he is in 
hopes of settling down in Western 
Samoa. “I love the Samoans,” writes 
Menard. “They are the blue bloods of 
the Polynesian race—the aristocrats of 
the South Pacific. I have a fine friend in 
those parts, Napoleon Tuiteleleapaga, 
who wants me to come and spend the 
rest of my days there.” Incidentally, 
Napoleon expects you to pronounce his 
entire name without a pause for breath. 

Menard’'s business is writing, and he 
has done about every kind you ever 
heard of—newspaper, magazine, radio, 
and movie scripts. Though he has ex- 
plored above and below the water, and 
on a large part of the surface of the 
earth, he still has one corner of North 
America to investigate before embark- 
ing for his Samoan paradise. That's the 
Gulf of California, in Mexico, where he 
intends to fish for giant rays. 

But it’s Samoa that Menard is really 
looking forward to, and you can see his 
point ... “balmy climate, plenty of time 
to sleep, and lots to eat. An ideal situa- 
tion,” he calls it, “for a not too 
bitious writer.” 


am- 


"TATE played me 

a trick years 
ago,” says William 
W. Gilmore, “and I 
have been trying 
to get even ever 
since.” 

As a University 
of California grad- 
uate in civil engi- 
neering (in the 
“Earthquake Class 
of 1906’), young 
Gilmore looked for- 
ward to a life in 
the outdoors. Then it little 


was fate’s 


whim to plunge him into a life career, 


in fire insurance. He’s come up smiling 
nevertheless, not only because he’s now 
Western-states manager for a big Eng- 
lish insurance company, but because his 


4 





work entails lots of travel and chances 
to hunt. So he’s cheated fate after all. 

His hunting has included deer and 
black bear in the Sierras of California, 
mule deer in Oregon, elk and antelope 
in Wyoming, bighorn sheep in Idaho, 
and two trips to the British Columbia 
country he tells about in “It Doesn’t Do 
to Miss.” When there’s no chance for 
such adventures, Gilmore contents him- 
self with fishing, camping, hiking, 
photography, and growing walnuts on 
his California foothills ranch. “For a 
man who is supposed to be a dignified 
occupant of a swivel chair,” he muses, 
“I get out a good deal.” 


E’RE SORRY the soft Scots accent 
of David Elliot won't reproduce in 
print, for it’s an inseparable part of his 
winning manner with men and dogs 
alike. That word “winning” is used 
advisedly, for after a little more than 
six years in this country the Ayrshire 
Scotsman has collected a heap of ribbons 
with his dogs, and has won repute as a 
top American trainer of retrievers. In 
“He'll Give You the Bird” he tells you of 
his methods. 
Elliot began his career superintending 
game on one of the big Scottish estates, 
meanwhile breeding and training a few 





Then the 


retrievers as a private hobby. 
late Jay F. Carlisle, a beloved figure in 


the American dog world, asked an 
English sportsman friend to recommend 
someone who could come to New York 
and run his Wingan Kennels, at East 
Islip, Long Island. Elliot got the recom- 
mendation and the job. With Carlisle’s 
enthusiastic backing, the young Scots- 
man soon built up a prize-winning string 
of Labradors. And when Carlisle died, 
about two years ago, he left the dogs 
and equipment to the trainer. 

At the moment, Elliot has a triple 
profession: breeding and training his 
own dogs, educating retrievers for other 
owners, and simply boarding canines 
for those who want their pets to have 
Hotel Ritz treatment. They get it, too. 
The kennels are spread over wide lawns 
with roomy houses and yards, and 
there’s a well-equipped canine hospital 
for ailing members. As a final touch of 
luxury, Elliot has a big loud-speaker set 
up in the midst of the kennels, connected 
to a microphone at his bedside. When 
the dogs raise a rumpus at night, he 
simply calls to them through the micro- 
phone and they quiet down in a jiffy! 

On his native heaths, Elliot was fond 
of trout and salmon fishing and did a 





bit of trap shooting. But since he came 
to America, he says, his whole life has 
literally “gone to the dogs.” The results 
are worth it: a trunkful of ribbons or 
rosettes—when the collection on his 
office walls reached almost 100 a couple 
of years ago, Elliot stopped hanging 
them up—and 50 or more adoring dogs 
that wriggle all over when he walks past 
their yards. 

“A couple of years’ago,” he says “the 
six dogs I took to New York for the 
Westminster Kennel Club show all won 
first in their classes, and one was best of 
breed. That was fine, but I can get more 
kick out of a winning field performance 
any day.” 


OMESTEADER 

in the Colo- 
rado mountains — 
that’s the tough 
career Victor Mil- 
ler chose for him- 
self, and he’s fought 
through to success 


with it. Born in 
Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, just before 


the turn of the 
century, he started 
west at the age of 
17. “With the call 
of the wild in my veins,” he writes, “it 
was fitting that I should follow the well- 
worn trail so many Missourians before 
me had taken, to the Rockies. I arrived 
in time to see the last of the old band 
of horse-freight outfits and horse-drawn 





stages, as they vanished from our 
Western scene.” 
He found his homestead, all right, 


although his mother had to file claim on 
it because Miller wasn’t yet 21. Mean- 
while, he hunted, trapped, and punched 
cows. But the cold winds of north- 
western Colorado were too much for 
him; he traded his land for a Model T 
and moved to a new grazing claim near 
Cotopaxi, in the center of the state, 
about 30 miles west of the famous Royal 
Gorge. In this region he has gone 
through all the hardships and misfor- 
tunes of a homesteader in the mountain 
range country; he has prospected, oper- 
ated a sawmill, worked in mines and 
quarries. 

Today, he writes, “the homestead has 
grown into a cattle ranch of more than 
2,000 acres of deeded land, plus several 
thousand more acres leased, with a fair- 
sized herd of Hereford cattle.”’ Miller is 
now developing it as a dude ranch and 
hunting lodge. Meanwhile, his off-time 
amusements are mounting his trophies 
and collecting Indian relics. 

Writing? Well, he struck pay dirt 
with “A Bear That Wouldn’t Stay Down” 

and it represents his first attempt. 
So we suspect it’s just a starter. 


OT much new we can tell you about 

Jack O'Connor, who starts his month- 
ly feature, “Getting the Range,” in this 
issue. He’s an Outdoor Lifer of years’ 
standing; and between living in Tucson, 
Arizona, center of a hunting paradise, 
and traveling in search of new game, 
his “range” of experience is practically 
unlimited. Just to give you an idea, we 
scouted out a list of the subjects O’Connor 
has handled in past issues of OUTDOOR 
Lire. Here are a few of them: cougar, 
mule deer, quail, antelope, wild pig, rain- 
bow trout (he got those with hook and 
line, of course), buffalo, white-tail deer, 
hunting ‘scopes, gun stocks, rifles, and 
ammunition. It won’t surprise us, come 
an open season, to find O’Connor’s low- 
down on the giant panda in our mail. 
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GREATEST ADVANCE EVER MADE IN 
CENTER-FIRE SPORTING AMMUNIT 








Lhe new CORE-LOKT JuAer 





CONTROLLED MUSHROOMING WITH MINIMUM DISINTEGRATION 





HIS sensational new bullet has 
f pote you ever wanted in 
center fire sporting rifle ammuni- 
tion! There’s no other bullet like it. 
Take a look at these features: 


Controlled mushrooming... 

at all hunting ranges. Minimum dis- 
integration or loss of bullet weight. 
The lead bullet core is positively 
locked inside the new, heavy metal 
jacket. It mushrooms to double the 
caliber at hunting ranges! 


Deep penetration... 

is made possible by the special tip 
at the point instead of the conven- 
tional open cavity. ‘‘Core-Lokt” 
really brings °em down! 


Superlative accuracy 


Small changes in bullet design often 
react on the accuracy. We’re happy 
to report that with “Core-Lokt,” the 
only changes are improvements. 
These bullets shoot like match am- 
munition! 


Power to spare 


Chances are you won't get many 
shots, so you want to make them 
count. Remington center fire ammu- 
nition has the extra power and smash 
that means less trailing, fewer lost 
trophies. 


18 POPULAR CARTRIDGES AVAILABLE 
“Core-Lokt” bullets are available in the 
following calibers: .30’06 (in two bul- 
let sizes); .30-40 (in two bullet sizes); 
.30-30 Win.; .30 Rem.; .35 Rem.; .25 
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~ SPECIAL TIP INCREASES 
PENETRATION. 


THIN METAL JACKET HERE 


ema ie), B 


h 
|: 


PERMITS MUSHROOMING 


~HEAVY JACKET HERE CON 
TROLS MUSHROOMING. 


INCREASED CORE DIAM 
ETER HERE LOCKS CORE IN 


JACKET. 


MUSHROOMS TO MORE 
/ THAN DOUBLE ORIGINAL 


CALIBER 


JACKET CURLS BACK 
A BUT DOES NOT BREAK 


AWAY. 


~~ HEAVY JACKET CON- 
ae STRICTS LEAD CORE TO 


PREVENT DISINTEGRATION. 





Rem.; .25-35 Win.; .32 Win. Spec.; .32 
Rem.; .300 Savage; .348 
Win.; 270 Win.s .257 
Rem.-Roberts; .250 Savage. 


.303 Savage; 
.300 Magnum; 


You'll find in the Remington Klean- 
bore center fire line the right combina- 
tion of bullet weight, type of bullet and 
powder charge for every kind of game 
—any make of gun. 

Write Dept. D-18 for interesting free 
literature about Remington center fire 
ammunition. Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 





Hi-Speed, Express and Kleanbore are Reg. U.S. Pat. 
t.; Core-Lokt is a . ade-mark of Remington Arms 
, Inc. 


Remington, 
GU POND 









Cut me out, paste me 

Desk 119, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. I'll bring you 
complete upplies and instructions on how to make 
several dollars a week in your spare time. 


| dee love 


hd 
the out-of-doors 


TENNESSEE wad 
wenile CT yom 


Does your pulse leap at the sight of a 
trout breaking water on a woodland 
stream? Is the sound of a mallard on 
a misty morning a rich and satisfac- 
tory music? Are hills and streams and 
dogs and guns and rods and good com- 
panions important parts in your plan 
of living? 


“Happy 
It's 


If so—send for your copy of 
Hunting Grounds in Tennessee.” 


FREE and it will introduce you to Ten- 
nessee, a wildly beautiful land where 
you can find these things—and people 


who will be happy to share them with 
you. 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Room 928 


tale of 
> TENNESSEE 





CUT ME OUT 


on a postcard and mail to Outdoor Life, 


easily 








ELK LAKE CAMPS 
For Deer & Bear 


A sportsman’s paradise awaits you at Elk 
Lake Camps, the Southern Gateway to the 
Adirondack Peaks. Located in 40,000- 
acre private tract. One of the best hunt- 
ing grounds in the Adirondacks for deer 
and bear. Competent guides can always be 
obtained. Modern conveniences, bountiful 
meals and reasonable rates. For rates and 
reservations write: 


ELK LAKE CAMPS 
Cc. D. Davis, Prop. 
Blue Ridge P.O. Essex County, N. Y. 
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PA. PARSONS 


ANY WILD TURKEYS, through- 
out much of their range, have 
become mixed with domestic 
turkeys, but game department biologists 
have found approximately 150 wild 
turkeys of pure eastern strain in south- 
east Texas. Plans are afoot to acquire 
a large tract of land where these 
diminishing birds, as well as other 
game, may be restored. ... Between 80 
and 100 million acres of marsh land 
have been drained in the United States. 
How much wildlife that drainage has 
destroyed cannot be computed ... Only 
about 80 acres of virgin pine forest re- 
main in Michigan, where white pine 
was once said to be “inexhaustible.” 

The most prolific pair of doves re- 
ported to Texas Game Department this 
year was located in Dimmit County. 
Game warden observed them raising 
fifth pair of young. Several times the 
female laid eggs the same day she 
shoved her young out of the nest . 
Fine black-bass catches have been made 
this season near Ville La Salle, just a 
few miles above Montreal, Que., along 
the shore line of Montreal Island. Dry 
flies—Black Gnat and Shad Fly—tied 
on No. 10 hooks have been very effective 

. . Antelope chasing coyotes is a new 
one, but a Texas game warden saw just 
this thing. 25 antelopes were in close 
pursuit of a coyote. Then the fleeing 
coyote was joined by another one, and 
the chase continued toward the warden’s 
car. When the antelopes saw the car, 
the chase ended. 

Charles Morgan, supervisor of the 
Georgia game protectors, lists quail 
enemies in this order; wild dogs, stray 
cats, hawks, crows, and snakes. I. T. 
Quinn, Alabama Commissioner of Game, 
lists them in this order; the house cat, 
roving dog, skunk, cotton rat, opossum, 
and blue jay. Note that the fox is in 
neither list, but that roving dogs and 
cats lead both lists. Quinn points out 
that of 87 gray-fox stomachs subjected 
to a laboratory examination, traces of 
quail were found in only one. 

Kentucky man, fishing in Herrington 
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Lake, that state, caught 8 bass totaling 
ME~] s"*MATTERD 
‘JUS’ THINKING 
SPRINGS A 


LONG WAY oFF! 


65,000 ACRE PRESERVE 


FISHING : 
MMODATIONS 
BLE RATES 
ANSPORTATION 


Sea Island Hunting Preserve 


SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 










LESLIE O'NEAL 





HUNT & FISH 


at LAKE MATAMUSKEET, N. C. 


Bass, Perch, Upland Game, Waterfowl 





Finest fishing in the country in this 50,000 acre 
lake. Good hunting in season. Nov. 15 to Dec. 
29 GEESE, SWAN, DUCKS PLENTIFUL. Boots, 
gunshells, typhoon suits available. Guide Service 

Heated rooms, baths, showers, excellent meal 

Also hotel nearby at Swanquarter. Very reason- 
able rates. Write for information or reservation. 


NEW HOLLAND, N. C. 











Hotel Wachapreague 
Sportsmen Family Fishing Recreation Resort 


em ara tag 


‘ eather favorable; finest fishing season Southern 
! m. Duck Hunting, Home Con He ated 
a : "hh t Cooking. 30 min. to Hunt ing Grour 
Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 
Booklets A. H. G. Mears (Ownership Mangt.) 














Mention Outdoor Life 
When Writing Advertisers 











J. M. Balderson 


<GAUp DEER HUNTERS 


Be sure of getting that ‘‘longed 
for’’ deer head trophy. Oil up 
your gun and come to Bear 
Mt. Camp. Plenty of bucks 


will be running and there'll be 
a fine hunt. We’re in the midst 
of 50,000 acres of State forest, 
justly famous for deer hunting 
Guides, equipment. comfort- 
ured. 
N. Y. 


x 
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able accommodations and REAL SPORT ass 
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Cranberry Lake, 








JOIN OUR FAMILY 


Spend Your Hunting Vacation With Us 


Rabbit hounds available at all times. All 
kinds of upland game. Located in the heart 
of the BEAR and DEER country. Write 
for information. 

LOCK’S LODGE 
Round Top P. O., Greene Co., New York 














Ideal Deer and Bear Hunting 


Come and try 


and bear hunt- 
time 


your luck at deer 
shots within a week 


ing. Guaranteed 
| Rates $17.50 per wk., modern conveniences, ex- 
| cellent focd, and camps to rent. A-1 guides fur- 
nished at reasonable rates. 26 mi. East of Low 
ville, N. Y. at the west i of the Beaver River 
Flow at Stillwater, N. 
STILLW ATER HOTEL 
| R. J. Purcell, Prop., P. O. Number Four, N. Y. 











over Largest weighed over 6, and 
the smallest 5 lb... Bayfield, Wis., 
state fish hatchery had to put up sign 
requesting visitors to leave their fishing 
equipment at the gate. It was found 
that some of the guests cheated, if they 
Texas is bringing 
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ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. .Vclwonace. acaexa 
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back the elk, now protected the year 
round. Herd of 44 planted in Jeff Davis 
County in 1927 has now increased to 
nearly 300. Texas deer are also prolific. 
Doe on a farm near Kerrville had three 
fawns this season for 4th consecutive 
year. Another, on a ranch near Johnson 
City, recently had her third set of 
triplets. In last 7 years she has had 17 
young, including four sets of twins. 
At last reports, the largest salmon to 
be taken in New Brunswick waters this 


season was caught by Hartford, Conn., 
man. The salmon weighed 32% Ib. and 
was caught in the Miramichi River. 
Largest salmon taken in recent years 


in the province was caught in 1934, and 
weighed We ined A report to the fish 
division of the Michigan Dep’t of Con- 
servation is absolutely new in this day 
and age. A resort owner in the Upper 
Peninsula made a statement to the dis- 


vv Yo 


trict supervisor at the Thompson state 
fish hatchery that the fish were biting 
too well, and in consequence guests 


were getting their daily limits with only 
short periods of fishing ... If there’s 
anything in a name, would anyone want 
to fish in Big Bad Luck or Little’ Bad 
Luck ponds, in Hamilton County, N. Y.? 


SEE, SwEerTie, YEAH, MORE WORK 








Hunting British Columbia Wolves 


HE big black wolf of British Columbia 

gives splendid sport. It in my 
opinion, the hardest trophy to get by 
deliberate hunting of any in North 
America. They are very destructive to 
game, much that the provincial 
government has raised the bounty. 

This wolf roams over most of British 
Columbia. They are numerous on the 
coastal islands and along the inlets. I 
know some men living on Ootsa Lake, in 
north central British Columbia, who have 
much sport with an ingenious rig. The 
lake is 45 miles long, and they use a 
snow sled in winter to run the wolves 
down. The sled is equipped with a 
car motor, and an aero-type, manu- 
factured propeller. Babine and Stewart 
lakes, in the same general section, also 
give hunting possibilities of the same 
kind. They, as well as Ootsa, are con- 
nected with the railroad by roads, 
that shipping in a snow sled from Burns 
Lake, B. C., to Babine would be feasible, 
the distance being 22 miles. 

If you prefer to hunt wolves afoot, 
I'd recommend March or early April, 
and some good coastal area such as the 
lower Skeena and Nass rivers. You will 
need a modern, high power cartridge 
and a good bolt action rifle. I prefer the 
7 mm., rechambered for the 276 Dubiel, 
because this bullet has better wind- 
bucking ability. I sight my rifle to strike 
a full 6 in. high at 100 yd. Then I shoot 
at the bottom area of a wolf's chest, or 
other visible parts of the body, at all 
shots that seem to be under 150 yd., aim 


is, 


so so 


so 


at mid-body up to 250 yd., and top of 
body at farther distances. Your rifle 
should have a good 4X scope sight. 


3inoculars, the best you can afford, are 
also important, for searching lake shores 


and far-off muskegs 

Snow glasses are essential. Parka, 
sweater, pants, even rubbers and skis 
or snowshoes, should be white. Gloves, 
hat, white case for glasses, white case 
NOVEMBER, 1939 








THIS CHOICE, “CRIMP CUT” TOBACCO 


BURNS 


86 DEGREES 
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than the average of the 30 other of the 
largest-selling brands tested...coolest of all! 


CIENTIFIC men who go for pipe- 

smoking, don’t go for the “bite” and 
flatness of over-hot smokes any more 
than other pipe fans. An independent 
group of experts set out to find the 
COOLEST-SMOKING tobacco. And 
they did — by impartial laboratory tests 
on 31 of the largest-selling brands. In 
automatic smoking and heat-registering 
machines which found and printed the 
results, PRINCE ALBERT BURNED 
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86 DEGREES COOLER than the aver- 
age of the 30 other of the largest-selling 
brands tested...coolest of all! 

You, too, want MOUTH COMFORT 
and TASTE PLEASURE in your smok- 
ing — without parching, “bite,” due to 
excess heat! Get REAL SMOKE-JOY 
with P.A.’s rich, fragrant, yet COOL- 
SMOKING tobaccos — “crimp cut” and 
treated! (That’s a tip to 
“makin’s” smokers too.) 


‘*no-bite”’ 


pipefuls of fragrant tobacco in 
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Come and get YOURS 
in wild Québec 





Québec’s more than half a million 
square miles of wild, partly unmapped 
timberland, rivers and lakes offer every 
red-blooded hunter the fulfilment of 
his dreams. 


Québec moose are famous. . . white- 
tails are plentiful . . . so are black bear 
« . « woodland-caribou haunt the pic- 
turesque Gaspé ... ducks, geese, par- 
tridge, woodcock abound. 

If you’re hunting a grand vacation, 
go hunting in Québec. Accommoda- 
tions as you like them. English-speak- 
ing guides. Convenient transportation 
facilities. Write for new booklets con- 
taining full information. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


QUEBEC 


For FISHING and HUNTING 








Province of Québee Tourist Bureau | 

| Dept. $)J-3, Parliament Buildings 
] Québee City, Québec | 
| FREE—Please send me official road | 
maps, guide books, and complete hunt- | 
| ing and fishing information on Québec. | 
Name - | 
5 
| Address | 
| apuipenenenenanenencnanascsenancsand 
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with one of the finest packs 
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official hunting guides for the Southern 





Pacific Lines of Mexico. Jaguars guaranteed. Other 
Mexican Game hunted on same trip. References: 
sportsmen who hunted with us last season 
Write for complete information 
The Lee Brothers 
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for rifle, and even a white face guard to 
cover your face from the eyes down— 
these are important. 

Pick positions on the south and south- 
west slopes in the late morning and early 
afternoon, when full-fed wolves sleep. 
They like best of all the broad expanse 
of a wide, ice-covered stream, on an 
open, south or southwest slope. As a 
rule, they pick a mid-lake or mid-stream 
position for their noon sleep. Any eleva- 
tion overlooking such places is a good 
spot for your station, but it must be 
down wind. You will find a policy of 
watchful waiting usually the best. 

Another good method is to roam the 
muskegs and lakes on snowshoes or 
skis, especially in a snowstorm. Once, 
near Rainbow Lake, about 20 miles from 
Prince Rupert, B. C., I walked right into 
the midst of fifteen or more of these 
black wolves. I got only one shot, a 
stuck casing in a cheap European rifle 
spoiling one of the best chances I've ever 
had. I could have killed a number, had 
the rifle been an honest one. 

Another good method is to hunt the 
tide flats, wearing clothing whose color 
will blend well with the flats and 
beaches. Such locations are especially 
good if low tide comes early in the morn- 
ing and early evening, the two best 
times. Another is to try cruising with a 
long, low boat or dugout canoe with an 
electric outboard motor, keeping low in 
the canoe, and running at moderate 
speed. Pitt Island, south of Prince 
Rupert, would be a good place to try 
that. In October the wolf mothers bring 
their cubs down from the dens on the 
high mountains to the shrunken Skeena, 
Nass, and Stikine rivers. Such cruising 
then would give some wonderful sport, 
as the wolves run along the sand bars, 
picking up the dead salmon. Drift 
downstream of a morning, dolling up 
your boat with some gnarled old limbs 
and cottonwood bark. Of course, you 
must take advantage of an upstream 
wind for this. This is a good way to get 
black and grizzly bears, also. Never for- 
get, if you see four or five black fellows 
that look as big as Shetland ponies, to 
take the longest and meanest-looking 
one first. Probably that’s the mother. Kill 
her, and you may get other shots at 
the youngsters.—Thomas Ridler. 


Western Florida Fishing 


peep eo may Florida sees tourists only 
as their tail lights flash through on 


their way to the race tracks in the 


southern part of the State. 

Our best season for fishing is from 
November 1 to March 1.No place in the 
world has ideal water and weather con- 
or where 
However, 


the fish 
bass are 


ditions at all times, 
will strike every day. 
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taken from Lake Talquin, just south of 
Quincy, Fla., in great numbers during 
the cold weather, and good fishing can be 
found for several days of any given week 
throughout the season. Lake Talquin is 
an artificial lake of 13,000 acres, formed 
by a power dam flooding two river bot- 
toms, and the beds of half a dozen or so 
tributary creeks. The shore line is very 
rugged, and the lake bottom is covered 
with stumps left from cutting the timber 
before the dam was built. The brush and 
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ARIZONA 


Hunt in Sunshine this Winter 


Comfortable home ranch. Reliable pack of 
hounds. Lion & bobcat throughout the year; bear, 
elk, deer, turkey, quail & ducks in season. 

Mule packtrain, saddle mules, covered trucks, 
good camps. Real dutch oven cooks, 

Spring Creek Ranch, Box 40!, Cottonwood, Arizona 


~ WILEY SHIRLEY 
BIG GAME HUNTER 


Lion and Bob-cats the year round. 
Bear, Deer, Turkey, Quail, Ducks, 
Geese and all other game in season. 
Good pack of dogs, good cooks and saddle horses, 
Formerly Government Hunter. Lion and cat dogs and 
mountain horses sold and shipped to all parts of 
North America. Address mail to 
Flour-de-tie fi Ranch 
79 No. Stone Ave. Tucson, Arizona 


















BIG GAME HUNTING 


Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, 
Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Acuna 
Hunting ad ishing Club, Mexican License 
No. 6-3-15 

New Teen SR Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer. 

Experienced guides and well trained hounds. 

Game guaranteed. For full information, write 


W. L. HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS. 














ALASKA! 


Read thrilling tales and authoritative fact articles by 
Alaskans about this great, romantic territory. Alaska’s 
magazine describes big-game hunts, mining, industries, 
scenery, flora and fauna; attractive, well-illustrated, 
Send $1.50 for year’s subscription or l5c for single copy. 


|; THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 
Box A-118 Ketchikan, Alaska 











MOOSE MOOSE MOOSE 


Deer, bear and small game. Sixty black bears 
and over one hundred bull moose shot at Meta- 
gama in the past few seasons. General refer- 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Montreal, 


ence: 
Que. Descriptive folder. 
BATES CAMPS 
Camp 2 Metagama Via (C. P. R.), Ont., Can. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
accepts only the most representative 
CAMPS, RESORTS, GUIDES 
and OUTFITTERS 
for these columns 
If you want Real Sport 
get in touch with them 
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Hunting and Fishing 
PROPERTIES 


For Sale or Lease 
appearing in OUTDOOR LIFE 


will be seen by sportsmen .. . 
the people who buy such prop- 
erty. 

If you have a hunting lodge, 
fishing camp, shooting preserve, 
or resort you wish to dispose of, 


advertise it in OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Rates on application 
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stumps on the bottom give excellent 
cover for fish, and are the principal 
reason for the fish lasting as they have. 
The bass are taken by both bait and 
fly casting. If you like pan fish, you can 
load your boat with crappies whenever 
you're so inclined. 

There are several commercial fishing 
camps on the lake, with boats and guides 
available. Two of them have accom- 
modations for both bed and meals. All 
have very reasonable prices. Guides, too, 
ask very low fees. Motors are available 
for hire. If you wish fancy accommoda- 
tions, with steam heat, etc., you can get 
them in town, also very reasonably. 

In season there is some good hunting. 
Doves, quail, ducks, and geese are found 


OH BOY, , 
AIN'T THAT SOMETHIN *7 






close to the town. There are probably as 
many deer and turkey in the section as 
anywhere in the South. But I would not 
advise anyone to travel a long distance 


for these last mentioned. 
In late winter we get some cold 
weather—with ice showing on probably 


a dozen mornings in January and Febru- 
ary. If you should make your head- 
quarters in Quincy, you are only 15 miles 
by good road from the fishing camps on 
the lake. From New York your route 
would take you through Columbia, S. C., 
and Waycross, Ga. At Waycross you turn 


southwest through Valdosta, Thomas- 
ville, and Tallahassee to Quincy. The 
roads are all paved.— Rod Shaw, Jr. 


Louisiana Small-Mouthed Bass 


HERE are some streams in Louisiana 

which contain the southern variety of 
the small-mouthed black bass, according 
to the Louisiana Conservation Review. 
These are confined to the three upland 
zones of the State—the Southeastern 
uplands, West Louisiana uplands, and the 
Central and North Louisiana uplands. 
In those sections the smallmouth is found 
in streams flowing over broken-down 
rock in the form of gravel, sand, and silt. 
There is relatively little aquatic vegeta- 
tion in those streams 

In Southeastern parts these fish have 
been taken from the swifter portions of 
the Pearl, Tchefuncta, Tangipahoa, Tick- 
faw, and Amite rivers and their tribu- 
taries. In western Louisiana the upper 
Caleasieu and Sabine, with their tribu- 
taries, and several swift creeks in the Red 
River system are favorite haunts of the 
species. In central and northern Louis- 
iana they are found in the swifter tribu- 
taries of the Ouachita, Little, and Red 
rivers. In the swifter waters of Bayou 
Lacombe, Bogue Falaya, and Bayou Dor- 
cheat streams they are also found, with 
largemouths, in the quieter waters. 
These smallmouths may be looked for in 
the deeper waters of the streams. 


Big Kentucky Muskie 


HE LARGEST MUSKIE ever caught 

in Kentucky was taken by two Eliza- 
bethtown, Ky., men in the Green River 
in April, 1939. It weighed 52 lb. Up to 
the time of the capture of this fish, the 
Kentucky record was a specimen weigh- 
ing 42 lb. The 52-pounder was caught 
near Greensburgh, and was 52 inches 
long-—-a pound for every inch. 
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The sportsman’s vacation is here again. 
You have been waiting for it. . 
we .. and so have all the hunters from 
coast to coast. Each year the number 
of hunting accidents is lowered. We 
wish to support the grand institution 
of safety and continue the record. And 
although our business happens to be 
the making and selling of Apple 
Brandy, we know that drink and fire 
arms do not mix. 























so have 


1 Seno ror 
YOUR COPY 
OF THE | 
SPORTSMANS 
RECORD 
BOOK 


Name ——_ 
Address , 


city 





J. E. LAIRD, Pres. 


America’s Oldest Family of Brandy Distillers 


After the day's hunting, sitting around 
the open fire, reviewing the day’s hunt 

. well, the danger is past, and it might 
be an idea to put the gun aside and 
pick up that refreshing Apple Brandy. 
A grand climax to a grand day. We 
wish you the best hunting season 
you've ever had... and let's just 
remember this... never hold a gun 
and a drink... 
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YOUR GUN 
NEEDS 3-IN- ONE 
















Barrels stay bright, working 
parts limber, when you oil 
your guns with 3-IN-ONE. 
It penetrates instantly and 
provides lasting, gum-free 
lubrication. Get it at Hard- 
ware, Drug, Grocery, 10¢ 
Stores. Try it! 


SS 
RESHAPE a 


PISTOL 
STOCKS => 


with 
PLASTIC 
woopD 


Plastic Wood is used by many expert 
marksmen for reshaping pistol or gun 
stocks. Place Plastic Wood on the grip, 
and while it is still soft squeeze it to ex- 
actly fit the hand. When it hardens there 
is @ permanent mold for the thumb and 
fingers! Plastic Wood is ideal for repair- 
ing split or damaged gun stocks, too. 
Can be carved, sanded and finished just 
like real wood 





Get Plastic Wood 
in cans or tubes 
at hardware, 
paint, sporting 
goods and 10¢ 
stores. 








PLASTIC woop 


HANDLES LIKE PUTTY 


HARDENS INTO WOOD 
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Eastern North Carolina 


EING A NATIVE “tar heel,” I’m going 

to chip in with some information on 
North Carolina fishing as I have found 
it in my 25 years of rambling around this 
section and in adjoining states. Only in 
recent years have efforts been made to 
conserve and improve the fishing in the 
State, so strides along that line are not 
so great as in some other states. 

Fishing in the central part of the State 
is poor, and likely to stay that way for 
some time. Erosion keeps most of the 
lakes muddy a large part of the year, 
and pollution from industrial waste does 
not make breeding conditions favorable. 
Extensive stocking has been done at 
Baden, on the Yadkin River, and in the 
lakes there, but success has not come in 
the degree hoped for, due to erosion and 
millions of carp. 

In the eastern sections of the State, 
the fishing is improving yearly, and in 
some sections was excellent during the 
past season. Bass in the Lake Matta- 
muskeet area of Hyde County were so 
numerous last year that it was thought 
necessary to thin them out. Large bass 
are not numerous in that area, but those 
running from 2 to 3 Ib. were a nuisance, 
if you were looking for a large one. 

Farther inland, in the Sand Hill sec- 
tion, a large number of larger fish were 
caught, and some of prize-winning size. 
Private lakes in that section generally 
produce the largest fish, and late sum- 
mer and fall is the best time. A fly will 
take them at times, just at dusk, and at 
daybreak. Permission may be obtained 
to fish many of these ponds and lakes 
for just the asking, though some owners 
want a small fee. Streams may be fished 
at almost any place, but a boat or canoe 
is necessary. Fly-fishing for crappies 
and bluegills of large size is pretty fair 
sport along these streams. During the 
spawning season they are closed, and as 
there are local exceptions, local wardens 
should be consulted before fishing. 

Some of my best bass fishing last year 
was in small fresh-water lakes in the 
New Bern area, and the brackish waters 
of Pamlico Sound were good in certain 
sections near Grantsboro and Arapahoe. 
There are some closed streams in that 
area, also. 

Very few good striped bass were 
caught last season. This fish seems to 
have steadily declined in numbers, but 
efforts are being made to increase the 
supply, and should be of benefit. Crap- 
pies, bluegills, and various perch are 
very plentiful, and  pickerel—‘“jacks” 
they are called locally—are on the in- 
crease. 
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most of the different species. Its pos- 
sibilities are not fully realized, and, in 
my belief, tuna and marlin are there for 
those who go after them. Channel bass, 
of course, have made Ocracoke and 
Oregon inlets famous. Plenty of the rest 
of the coast is just as good, and only 
needs exploring to yield fine sport. Blue- 
fish are to be caught both by trolling and 
fishing in the surf. June is best for 


' trolling, and late fall the best for surf 


fishing, though June brings the fish into 
the surf, and, if one is skilled at reading 


aD 


the signs and picking the channels in 
the sand, he can get them even earlier 
than June. Last April, I located a small 
school on Atlantic Beach, at Morehead 
City, and for 2 hours they hit fast and 
furious on a small artificial minnow. 
They had chased a school of menhaden 
up a gulley in the sand, and swooping 
gulls gave the tip, as I was cruising 
along the beach looking for likely spots 
for channel bass later in the season. But 
bluefishing that early is unusual. 

Fishing is likely to be better north of 
Swansboro Inlet, though often good 
catches are made south of that point. 
This is partly due to the sand, as the 
sand gets finer in grain the farther 
south we go. This stays suspended in 
the water and discolors it. I believe that 
channel bass and bluefish dislike this 
due to the irritation it causes in the gills. 

Many miles of this coast don’t see a 
surf caster once a year, as those who do 
fish seem to gang up at a few good 
places, and leave much of the rest un- 
explored for fishing possibilities. Over 
100 miles of beach in the Hatteras area 
alone are there waiting to be fished, and 
the quiet waters behind the Banks offer 
sport of the finest. The Coast Guard 
has stations at 7 or 8-mile intervals, and 
the beaches are patrolled constantly. 
Light cars can be used on the beaches, 
and, with extra-size tires, can go almost 
any place. But with standard balloon 
tires the pressure should be reduced to 
12 or 15 lb. Heavy cars should not be 
driven on these beaches unless one is 
willing to take the chance of getting 
stuck frequently. 

The natives are kindly and helpful, 
and, so far, have not shown any ten- 
dency to skin visitors. Good roads have 
put this section within easy distance of 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, 
and Baltimore as well as way stations. 
Perhaps, in consequence, in the future 
it will become like the fishing grounds 
farther north, but today this section is 
uhspoiled.—R. E. Ledbetter 


California Deer 


P IN the head of the Feather River 
Canyon of California, located about 
48 miles northwest of Reno, Nev., both 
fishing and hunting are very good. The 
deer season in Plumas County is Sept. 
16 to Oct. 15, inclusive. The limit is two 
male deer. There is an abundance of 
deer in that section, but you have to 
know where to hunt, and there are no 
professional guides. Portola, in that 
section, is a good starting point, and it 
is possible in that town to find some one 
to take you out to good deer ground 
within 10 miles. The roads are good. 
Last year our party had four deer by 
8 o'clock the first morning of the season. 
Winnemucca, Nev., is another good 
location for deer, but there you have to 
go out 50 to 60 miles from town to get 
into good deer ranges.—C. E. Renner. 


South Carolina Fishing 


HE SANTEE is possibly the best river 


in South Carolina for black bass. The 
Pee Dee River also gives very good 
fishing, while the Waccamaw River, 
south of Waccamaw Lake, is unusually 
good. 

For fishing the Santee, Kingstree, S. C., 
is a good headquarters, and offers good 
accommodations. For fishing the Wac- 


camaw, Conway, S. C., is a good stopping 
place; and for the Pee Dee, accommoda- 
tions may be had at Dillon, Marion, or 
Georgetown, S. C.—E. J. Britt. 
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wear this 
FAMOUS 
JACKET 


Sitting in a duck 
blind tests the 
comfort of any © 
garment. Outdoors-~- 
men prefer Brown’s 
Beach Jackets be- 
cause they keep out 
bad weather, keep in 
body warmth, are 
light and flexible — 
give plenty of room 
for action. Jackets 
and vests in sturdy 
styles with snap fas- 
teners and colorful 
new models with zip- 
pers. High collars, roomy pockets, and a 
quality of material and construction that 
gives years of wear—at a very low price. 


Coat with Collar 
Style 22 


Send for FREE illustrated folder of Styles and Prices 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET CO. 


14 Chandler Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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Build Your Own 
Cabins, Lodges, 
and Bungalows 








ns for beginners Step-by-step in 

gns for cabins, lodges, tourist homes, 

bungalows very problem of loca 

- water supply Hlow to cut and erect 

structure All about floors, roofs, windows, doors 
Hlow to do whole job from foundation to chimney top 
What to do inside and outside. How to estimate costs 
before you start, what lumber to use, et¢ Revelation 


Prepared by experts for Outdoor Life 
as such a book can be made 


in simplicity 
readers——as genuine 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. No money required with 


order unless you pre _ Just send coupon and pay 
postman $2.00 plus w cents postage when book 
arrives SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. If. after ex 
mining this manual, you are not completely satisfied, 
return it and we guarantee to promptly refund your 


money! 
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Nova Scotia Game Abundant 


Hv NTING PROSPECTS in Nova Sco- 
tia are the best in a number of years. 
The province did not suffer to any ex- 
tent from the duck decline of the early 
years of this decade, and black ducks 
and teal are very numerous. Apparently 


large broods were hatched, despite a 
season dryer than normal. The pro- 
vincial open season on waterfowl has 


been considerably lengthened this year 
Kings, Hants, Colchester, Pictou, Anti- 
gonish, Guysboro, Halifax, Inverness, 
and Victoria counties now have an open 
season Oct. 1 to Dec. 15 inclusive; Yar- 
mouth, Digby, Annapolis, Shelburne, 
Queens, Lunenburg, Cape Breton, and 
Richmond counties from Nov. 1 to Jan. 
15 inclusive. In Cumberland County the 
open season on ducks is from Sept. 15 
to November 30 inclusive. On eider 
ducks the open season in the first group 
of counties mentioned is Oct. 15 to Dec. 
15, and in the second group Nov. 1 to 
Dec. 31. In all counties the open season 
on woodcock and jacksnipe is from Oct. 
1 to Nov. 15. 

Ruffed grouse are also very abundant 
this season, as are rabbits. The Nova 
Scotian rabbit is the varying hare, or 


“snowshoe rabbit.” The grouse season 


is from Oct. 16 to Oct. 31 inclusive. Dee! 
are so numerous as to have become 
pests, and the open season is for the 
entire month of October. 

Brant, Hungarian partridge, and 


moose continue to be protected at all 
times. 
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California Mule Deer 


NE of the best locations in Cali- 
fornia for mule deer is around the 


town of Davis Creek, in Modoc County 
From the town go out to the West Rim 
Rock of Goose Lake, at the edge of 
Devil’s Garden. There are some very 
large mule deer bucks in there. 

It is necessary to take in water with 
you, for you'll have to make a dry camp. 
A hunter who doesn’t know that coun- 
try is almost sure to get lost. Plenty of 
hunters go in there, because they are 
agreed that this area gives the best 


hunting in the state.—E. G. England Jr. 


Oregon Mixed Sport 


OSEBURG, at the southern end of 
Willamette Valley, in Oregon, offers 
good hunting for grouse, quail, and Chi- 


nese pheasants. Going up the North or 


South Umpqua River for a few miles 
from Roseburg you can get deer and 
bear. The North Umpqua, too, is one of 
Oregon's finest steelhead and _ trout 
streams. 

For ducks and geese, the best recom- 
mendation would be Klamath Falls, 
east of the Cascade Range. There is 
some pheasant and quail hunting in 
that section, and the deer hunting is 
good, says the State Game Supervisor, 


F. B. Wire. 

The rainy season starts in the fall and 
continues through the winter. Around 
Roseburg there is little snow except in 
the surrounding hills. 
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Fishermen! Hunters! All sportsmen! Send 
today for this, the world’s finest knife for 
only $1.00. Blade 4" long of famous, hand- 
forged Swedish steel, beveled and engraved. 
Even in hard use stays razor-sharp. Made in 
one piece by celebrated craftsmen in Finland. 










Nickel silver ferrule with hard curly birch 
handle. Long-wear genuine leather case with 
leather belt strap. Ideal for camp, home, 






a thousand other uses. You'll 
never own a more serviceable knife than this 

tor only $1.00, our special price. Order 
knife now! Your money back if not satisfied. 


STODDARD'S 
374K WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CLIP AND MAIL 
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wood carving, 








STODDARD'S 
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tlemen: Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send me, all 

harges prepaid, your big, stay-sharp Rovat Finn Sports- 
man's knife and case. ( Or, if you prefer, we will ship C. O. D. 
for $1.00 plus small C.O.D. charges.) In the event I am 
dissatisfied and return the knife and case, you agree to re- 
fund my money in accordance with your guarantee. 
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ALASKA 


Hunting: Polar Bear, Wolf, Wolverine. Coy- 
ote, Marmot, Squirrel (no limits). Caribou (2). 
Jeer (3), closes 15th east of long. 138° in south- 
eastern Alaska; closed entire month rest of ter- 
ritory. Mountain Sheep (2; Kenai Peninsula 
1). Mountain Goat (2). Moose (1). Large 
Brown and Grizzly Bear (aggregate 2; Admi- 
ralty Isl. 1). Black Bear (3). Grouse (15), 
Ptarmigan (25) (aggregate 25). Bag limits 
given are for nonres.—limits for res. are larger. 
Ducks, Geese, Wilson's or Jack Snipe, Coots, 
southeastern Alaska from 14Ilst meridian south 
to Dixon Entrance, closes 15th; south and west 
of Naknek River and Naknek Lake and the 
Katmai National Monument to the westermost 
boundary of the Aleutian Islands, and east of 
this area to the 150th meridian, opens 16th; 
rest of Alaska closed. Fishing: Trout, except 
Dolly Varden (no size—40) Dolly Varden 
Trout and all other fish (no limits). Licenses: 
Hunting: Res. $1, nonres. $50, game birds only 
$10. Fishing: Not required. 


ALABAMA 


Hunting: Rabbit, Bear, Fox, Raccoon, Opos- 
sum (no limits). Squirrel (10). Deer (1) opens 
20th (Butler, Jefferson, Walker, and Tusca- 
loosa Counties closed). Consult authorities for 
open dates in Morgan, Winston, Lawrence, 
Franklin, and Cullman Counties. Quail (12), 
Pheasant (2), Wild Turkey (1) opens 20th. 
Ducks, Geese, Wilson's or Jack Snipe, Coots, 
opens 15th Rails, Gallinules, opens 20th. 
Mourning Dove, south of U. S. Highway 80 
only, opens 20th. Fishing: Black Bass (11”-10). 
White Lake Bass (10”-15). Rock Bass (4'4”- 
15). Bream (4'4"-25). Crappie, White Perch, 
Calico Bass (8"-15). Wall-eyed Pike, Pickerel, 
Jack Salmon (12”-none). (Aggregate all game 
fish, 35.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $3, 
county $1; fishing, art. bait, $1. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing $25, 7-day $5; fishing $5, 7-day $2. 


ARIZONA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Coy- 
ote, Jackrabbit, Raccoon, Opossum (no limits). 
Cottontail Rabbit (6). Deer (1), closes 15th 
(season on black-tail and mule deer south of 
Gila River closed). Wild Turkey (2), closes 
15th (some territory closed entire month). 
Bear (1) closes 15th (south of Gila River 
closed entire month). Ducks, Geese, Wilson's 
or Jack Snipe, Coots, opens 15th. Rail, Galli- 
nules, open entire month. Quail (10), Mourn- 
ing Dove closes 15th. Fishing: Black Bass, 
Channel Catfish (12”-10, not over 15 lb. and 1). 
Carp, Sucker, Ring Perch, Charr (no limits). 
Crappie, Blue Gill, Bream, Sunfish, Striped 
Bass, Bullhead (no size—20 lb. and 1). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $3.50, hunting only 
$2.50, fishing only $1.75. Nonres.: Hunting and 
fishing $25, small game and fish $10, fishing $3. 
Hunting license required for predators. 


ARKANSAS 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limits). Squirrel (8— 
Marion Co. 6). Decr, 14th to 18th only (1). 
Ducks, Geese, Wilson's or Jack Snipe, Coots, 
Woodcock, opens 15. Mourning Dove, Rails, 
Gallinules, open entire month. Fishing: Black 
Bass (10-15). Crappie, Calico Bass (8-15). 
Wall-eyed Pike (14”-6) Bream, Goggle-eye, 
Sunfish (no size-25). (Aggregate all game fish, 
25.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.50, not re- 
quired for rabbit or squirrel; fishing, with art. 
bait $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting $25, small game 
$15; fishing $5, 10-day $2. 


CALIFORNIA 


Hunting: Bear, (2) (Dist. 4 and 434 closed). 
Rabbit (15) opens 15th (Dist. 4, 434 and 19 
open entire month). QUAIL (aggregate 10) 
opens 15th (Dist. 1% open entire month). 
Pheasant (2) opens 15th. Ducks, Geese, Wil- 
son’s or Jack Snipe, Coots, Rails, Gallinules, 
open entire month. Mourning Dove, closes 15th. 
Fishing: Striped Bass (12”-5). Steelhead, 
Trout except Golden Trout, Whitefish, in a few 
districts and some rivers only; consult author- 
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ities for seasons and catch limits. Salmon (lo- 
cal regulations). Sunfish, Sacramento Perch 
(no size-25). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, fish- 
ing $2. Nonres.: Hunting $10, fishing $3. 


COLORADO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Coyote, Wolf, Bob- 
cat, Lynx (no limits). Cottontail Rabbit (8). 
Ducks, Geese, Wilson's or Jack Snipe, Coots, 
Rails, Gallinules, entire month. Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $5, small game and fishing $2. Non- 
res.: Hunting $25, small game $5. 


CONNECTICUT 


Hunting: Ruffed Grouse (2), Pheasant, ex- 
cept Golden Pheasant (2), Grey Squirrel (5), 
closes Thanksgiving Day. Raccoon (no limits). 
Rabbit, Wild Hare (3). Ducks, Geese, Wil- 
son's or Jack Snipe, Coots, Scoters, Rails, Gal- 
linules, entire month. Woodcock, closes 20th. 
Fishing: Striped Bass (inland waters, 12”- 
none). Bullhead (no size-30). Pickerel, Wall- 
eyed Pike (12”-10). Yellow and White Perch 
(7"-aggregate 30). Ice-fishing (6 A.M. to 8 
P.M. only); Pickerel, Pike (aggregate 10). All 
fish (aggregate 20; 30 smelts additional). Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $3.35, fishing $3.35. 
Nonres.: Hunting $10.35, fishing $5.35 or fee 
charged nonres. in applicant's state. 


DELAWARE 


Hunting: Raccoon, Opossum (no limits) Rab- 
bit (6), Quail (12) opens 15th. Ducks, Geese, 
Wilson’s or Jack Snipe, Coots, Rails, Galli- 
nules, Mourning Dove, entire month. Wood- 
cock, opens 15th. Fishing: Calico Bass, Crap- 
pie, Sunfish, Yellow Ned (no size-12). Eel 
(14”-none). Black Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Wall- 
eyed Pike (10-6). Carp (no limits). Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $1.25, fishing $1.25. Nonres.: 
Hunting $15.50, 5-day $5.50; fishing $7.50, 6-day 
$3.25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-5). Crappie (6”- 
5). Bream (4”-5). Other fish (no limits). Li- 
censes: Not required, but permit (free) is nec- 
essary for Tidal Basin. 


FLORIDA 


Hunting: Bear (Volusia Co. opens 20th), 
Wildcat, Panther, Opossum, Rabbit, Fox, Fly- 
ing Squirrel (no limits). Deer (1), Wild Tur- 
key (2). Quail (15). Squirrel (15), opens 20th. 
There are numerous county seasons on deer, 
wild turkey, quail, and squirrel different from 
statewide seasons. Consult local authorities. 
Ducks, Geese, Wilson's or Jack Snipe, Coots, 
opens 15th. Rails, Gallinules, open entire 
month. Mourning Dove, closes 15th in Dade, 
Broward, and Monroe Counties; opens 20th rest 
of state. Fishing: Black Bass (12”~12). 
Speckled Perch (7”-30). Bream, Shell Cracker, 
Warmouth Perch, Redbreast, Bluegill (5”-30). 
Pike (no size-30). Jack (mo size-15). (Aggre- 
gate all game fish, 40). Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing, state $5.50, county of res. $1.25, county 
other than county of res. $3.25; fishing $2.25. 
Nonres.: Hunting $25.50, 10-day $10.50; fishing 
$5.50, 3-day $1.75. 


GEORGIA 


Hunting: Rabbit, Opossum (no _ limits). 
Marsh Hen (25) closes 20th (McIntosh Co. 
closed). Squirrel (15). Deer (2) opens 15th 
(open entire month in some counties, closed 
entire month in others). Bear, Raccoon (no 
limits) opens 20th. Wild Turkey (2), Quail 
(15) opens 20th (some counties open entire 
month). Ducks, Geese, Wilson's or Jack Snipe, 
Coots, opens 15th. Rails, Gallinules, open en- 
tire month. Mourning Dove, opens 20th (some 
counties closed). Fishing: Rainbow and Brown 
Trout (no size-20) closes 15th. Brook Trout 


“(no size-25) closes 15th. Black Bass (11"-10). 


Crappie, White Perch, Calico Bass (8”—aggre- 
gate 15). Bream, Rock Bass (4'4”-aggregate 
15). White Lake Bass (10”-15). Wall-eyed 
Pike, Jack Salmon, Pickerel (12”-none). (Ag- 





gregate all species bream, 25; all game fish, 35.) 
Warning: All fishing in trout streams in north- 
ern counties closes 15th. Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing, state $3.25, county $1; fishing $1.25. Non- 
res.: Hunting, state $12.50, county $5; fishing 
$5.25. 


IDAHO 


Hunting: Cougar (no limits). Bear (1). Moun- 
tain Goat (1) closes 10th in Clearwater and 
Idaho Counties; closed in rest of state. Hun- 
garian Partridge (8) closes 15th in designated 
counties, closes on certain dates during month 
in other designated counties, some counties 
closed entire month. Mountain Quail (6) 
closes 15th in Ada, Canyon, Elmore, Gem, 
Lemhi, Payette, Washington, and Twin Falls 
Counties, closed in rest of state. Valley and 
Bobwhite Quail (6) closes 15th in foregoing 
counties, open entire month on designated dates 
in Clearwater, Idaho, Lewis, and Nez Perce 
Counties, closed rest of state. Pheasant (4) 
closes 10th in designated counties, closes 15th 
in other designated counties, open entire month 
on designated dates in certain counties and 
closed in other counties. Elk (1) consult county 
authorities about open season. Deer (1) closes 
5th, 10th or 15th in designated counties, open 
entire month in Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, 
Kootenai, Latah, and Shoshone Counties, closed 
in some counties. Ducks, Geese, Wilson’s or 
Jack Snipe, Coots, Rails, Gallinules, open en- 
tire month. Mourning Dove, closes 15th; a few 
counties are closed; write authorities. Fish- 
ing: Trout, Redfish, Black Bass (6”), Crappie, 
Catfish, Sunfish (no size) (aggregate 25, or 15 
Ib. and 1). Dolly Varden Trout (no size—25 lb.) 
Perch (no size-35). Whitefish (no size—50 Ib.) 
(Bonner Co. closed.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
$2, fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting $50, game 
birds only $10; fishing $5, 10-day $2. 


ILLINOIS 


Hunting: Rabbit (10), Quail (12), opens 10th, 
Pheasant (2) open 10th to 19th only. Raccoon, 
Opossum (no limits) opens 15th in Northern 
and Central zones, Southern zone _ closed. 
Ducks, Geese, Wilson's or Jack Snipe, Coois, 
Rails, Gallinules, entire month. Fishing: Crap- 
pie (8”-15), Rock Bass (6”-15), Sunfish, Blue- 
gill (5”"-15) (aggregate 25). Pickerel (16”), 
Wall-eyed Pike (12”) (aggregate 10). Black 
Bass (10”), White Bass (8”), Yellow Bass (6”) 
(aggregate 10). Buffalo, Bullhead, Catfish, 
Carp, Sheepshead, Blackfin, Chub, Herring, 
Longjaw, Perch, Lake Trout, Whitefish (no 
limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.50, fishing 
75 cents. Nonres.: Hunting $15, fishing $3. 


INDIANA 


Hunting: Red Fox, Gray Fox (no limits). 
Hungarian Partridge (5), Quail (10), Rabbit (10), 
opens 10th. Raccoon, Opossum (no limits), opens 
15th north of U. S. 40, 25th south of U. S. 40. 
Ring-necked Pheasant (2) 10th, llth, and 13th 
to 16th only. Ducks, Geese, Wilson’s or Jack- 
Snipe, Coots, Rails, Gallinules, entire month. 
Woodcock, closes 14th. Fishing: Black, Silver, 
Kentucky, and White Bass (10”-aggregate 6). 
Bluegill, Rock Bass, Red-eared Sunfish, Crap- 
pie (5”-aggregate 25). Pickerel, Pike, (no 
size-6) Pike-Perch (10"-6). Yellow Perch, 
Carp, Gar, Dogfish, Sucker, Catfish (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $1.50. 
Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $15.50; fishing 
only $2.25, 14-day $1. 


IOWA 


Hunting: Rabbit (10). Pheasant (3), Hun- 
garian Partridge (2), open 12th, 13th and 14th 
only in designated counties, rest of state closed. 
Quail (8) opens 15th in designated counties, 
rest of state closed. Ducks, Geese, Wilson’s 
or Jack Snipe, Coots, Rails, Gallinules, entire 
month. Woodcock, closes 14th. Fishing: Bull- 
head (no size-25). Sucker, Redhorse (no size- 
15). Carp, Buffalo, Quillback, Gar, Dogfish, 
Sheepshead (no limits). Catfish (12”~-15). 
Northern Pike (15”-8). Sand, Sauger, Wali- 
eyed Pike (13”-8). Yellow Perch, Crappie, Cal- 
ico, Yellow, Striped, and Silver Bass (7”-15). 
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Black Bass (small-mouth 10”, large-mouth 12”- 
5). Warmouth Bass, Rock Bass, Sunfish, Blue- 
gill (5”-15). Rock Sturgeon, Paddlefish (5 Ib.- 
15). Sand Sturgeon (1 Ib.-15) (Aggregate 
catch all fish on which there is a catch limit, 
25.) In Mississippi and Missouri Rivers: Rock 
Sturgeon, Paddlefish (5 lb.-none). Sand Stur- 
geon (1 Ilb-none). Northern Pike (15-15). 
Catfish (12”-15). Sheepshead, Bullhead, Carp, 
Buffalo, Gar, Quillback, Dogfish, Sucker, Red- 
horse (no limits). Black Bass (10”-5). Crap- 
pie, Perch, Yellow and Silver Bass (7-15). 
Sunfish, Bluegill, Rock, and Warmouth Bass 
(5"-15). Wall-eyed Pike (13”-8). (Aggregate 
catch all fish on which there is a catch limit, 
30.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, fishing $1, 
hunting and fishing $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting 
$15; fishing $3, 6-day $1.50. 


KANSAS 


Hunting: 
limits). Quail (10) opens 20th. 
Wilson’s or Jack Snipe, Coots, Rails, Galli- 
rules, entire month. Mourning Dove, closes 
15th. Fishing: Black Bass (10”-15). Channel 
Catfish (12”-15). Yellow Perch, Bluegill (6”- 
15). Drum Perch (10”-15). Crappie (7”-15). 
(Aggregate all game fish, 15.) Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $1, fishing $1. Nonres. Hunting $7; 
fishing $3, 15-day $1. 


KENTUCKY 


Rabbit, Fox Squirrel, Coyote (no 
Ducks, Geese, 


Hunting: Raccoon, Opossum (no_ limits). 
Quail (12), Rabbit (8) opens 24th. Ducks, 
Geese, Wilson's or Jack Snipe, Coots, Rails, 


Gallinules, entire month. Woodcock, opens 15th. 
Fishing: Trout (7”-10). Black Bass (11-10). 


Crappie (8”-15). Rock Bass, Jack Salmon, 
Striped Bass (no size-15). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $1, fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting 
$10.50; fishing $2.50, 7-day $1. 

LOUISIANA 

Hunting: Squirrel (10). Chipmunk (10). 


lare, Rabbit (no limits). Deer (1) opens 15th. 
Bear (1). Raccoon, Opossum (no limits) opens 
20th. Ducks, Geese, Wilson’s or Jack Snipe, 
Coots, opens 15th. Rails, Gallinules, Mourning 
Dove, entire month. Fishing: Black Bass (10”- 
20). Yellow Bass, White Bass, Crappie (7”- 


25). Sunfish (5”-100). Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing $1, fishing with rod and reel $1. Nonres.: 
Hunting $15, 4-day $5; fishing $2. 
MAINE 

Hunting: Bear, Raccoon (no limits). Rabbit 
4). Partridge (4) closes 15th. Deer (1). 


Ducks, Geese, Wilson's or Jack Snipe, Coots, 
Scoter, closes 14th. Rails, Gallinules, entire 
month. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.15. Non- 
res.: All game $15.15, birds and small game 
$5.15. 


MARYLAND 


Hunting: Squirrel (6) Garrett and Allegany 
Counties only. Raccoon, Opossum (no limits). 
Imported Pheasant (2), Ruffed Grouse (2), Rab- 
it (6), Hare (6), Wild Turkey (1), Partridge 
6), Quail (6) opens 15th (Garrett and Alie- 
gany Counties open entire month). Ducks, 
Geese, Wilson's or Jack Snipe, Coots, Mourn- 
ing Dove, Woodcock, opens 15th. Rails, Galli- 
ules, entire month. Fishing: Rainbow Trout, 
pen only in Youghioheny River below Swal- 
w Falls (7”-10). Season closed on all trout 
n all other waters. Black Bass (10”-20 in tide- 
water, 10 above tidewater). Striped or Rock 
Bass (11”, not over 15 Ib.—none). Susquehanna 


almon, above tidewater (no limits). Catfish 
7"=none). Pike, Pickerel, (14”—-none). Perch 
"<none). Sturgeon (20 lb.-none). Sucker, 
‘arp, Eel, Gudgeon (no limits). Licenses: 


Res.: Hunting $5.25, county $1.25; fishing $1.25. 
Nonres.: Hunting $15.50, fishing $5.50. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Hunting: Hare (2), Rabbit (5) (Nantucket 
-O. (3) opens 20th; Dukes Co. opens 15tn). 
Gray Squirrel (5), Ruffed Grouse (3) closes 
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after names of species. 





Seasons, Bag Limits, and License Fees 


In presenting this comprehensive monthly digest of fish and game 
laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from official sources and covering 
the facts you need to know when planning trips, we have made every 
effort to insure accuracy. Space limitations, however, prevent listing 
local exceptions to general laws; so you are urged to consult state or 
local authorities before taking either game or fish. 

Unless otherwise noted, open seasons run from Nov. | to Nov. 30, 
inclusive. Size and daily catch, or bag limits, are given in parentheses 


Daily bag limits on migratory game birds are the same for all states 
of the United States. They are: Ducks, 10 (but not more than 3 can- 
vasback, redhead, bufflehead, or ruddy ducks, or an aggregate of more 
than 3 of these ducks}; Geese and Brants, aggregate of 4; Coots, 25; 
Soras, 15; Rails and Gallinules (other than Soras and ap aggre- 
gate of 15; Wilson's or Jack Snipe, 15; Mourning Dove and W 
Dove, aggregate of 15; Band-tailed Pigeon, 10; Woodcock, 4. 


ite-wing 








L < 
20th. Quail (4) (some counties close 20th, its Shovel-nosed Sturgeon in Mississippi 
some counties closed entire month). Pheasant River and Lake Pepin (20”-25). Licenses: 


(2) closes 20th Ducks, Geese, Wilson's or 
Jack Snipe, Coots, Scoters, Rails, Gallinules 
entire month. Woodcock, closes 19th. Fishing 


Salmon (12-5). Yellow Perch, Horned Pout (no 


size-30). Great Northern Pike, Muscallonge 
(15”—none) Pickerel (12-10). Pike Perch 
(12”-—5 White Perch, inland waters (7”-15). 


Black Bass (10”-6). Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
and fishing $3.25, hunting only $2, fishing only 
$2. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $15.25, hunt 
ing only $10.25, fishing only $5.25. 


MICHIGAN 


Hunting: Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bobcat, Fox, 
Opossum, Red Squirrel, Woodchuck (no lim 


its). Bear (no limits, except by local regula 
tions). Cottontail Rabbit, Varying or Snow 
shoe Hare (aggregate 5). Prairie Chicken, 


Sharp-tailed Grouse (aggregate 5) open to 5th 
only on Lower Peninsula north of T. 12 N 
Ruffed Grouse (5), Ring-necked Pheasant (2) 
open to 5th in Zones 2 and 3 only. Raccoon 
(no limits) open in Zones 2 and 3 only. Badger 
(no limits). Deer (1) opens 15th, many coun 
ties closed. Ducks, Geese, Wilson’s or Jack 
Snipe, Coots, closes 14th. Rails, Gallinules, en 
tire month. Fishing: Rainbow or Steelhead 
Trout (7°-15) in certain designated waters 
Black Bass (10”-5). Great Northern Pike, Pike 
Perch (14”-5). Muskellunge (30”—none). White 
Bass (7”~10) Rock, Calico, and Strawberry 
Bass, Crappie, Yellow Perch, Bluegill, Sunfish 
(6”), Warmouth Bass (no size) (aggregate 25 


Bullhead, Carp, Catfish, Cisco, Dogfish, Lake 
Trout, Mullet, Pilotfish, Red Horse, Sheeps 
head, Smelt, Sucker, Whitefish (no limits 


Season closed on all fishing in trout lakes and 
trout streams. Consult laws for special seasons 
for Great Lakes and connecting waters. Li 
censes: Res.: Big game $2.25, small game $1 
fishing, non-trout 50 cents, all fishing $1. Non 
res.: Big game $25, small game, Zones 1 and 2, 
$5, Zone 3, $15; fishing $2, 10-day $1. 


MINNESOTA 


Hunting: Cottontail Rabbit, Snowshoe Hare 
no limits Gray and Fox Squirrel (aggregate 
7). Quail (6) closes 14th. Ducks, Geese, Wil 
son’s or Jack Snipe, Coots, closes 14th. Mourn 
ing Dove, closes 15th. Rails, Gallinules, entire 


month. Fishing: Black, Striped, Yellow, Grey, 
Silver, Rock Bass (no size-aggregate 6). White 
fish (16”—none) Wall-eyed Pike (no size-8) 
Pickerel, Great Northern Pike (no size—10 

Muskellunge (no size-2). Sauger (no size-8) 
White Bass (7”-10). Crappie (no size-15) 
Sunfish (no size—15 Yellow Perch, Bullhead, 
Catfish, Garfish, Carp, Dogfish, Redhorse, 


Sheepshead, Sucker, Eelpout, Buffalo (no lim- 


Res.: Hunting, big game $2.25, small game $1, 
fishing 50 cents Nonres.: Big game $50.25, 
small game $25, fishing $4. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Hunting: Squirrel (8). Deer (1) opens 20th 
In Leake, Madison, Scott, and Rankin Coun- 
ties closes 25th.) Quail (12), Rabbit (10) opens 


Thanksgiving Day. Ducks, Geese, Wilson's or 


Jack Snipe, Coots, opens 15th. Rails, Galli- 
nules, entire month. Mourning Dove, opens 
30th north of U. S. Highway 80, open entire 
month south of U. S. Highway 80. Fishing: 
Black Bass (10-25). Crappie (8”-25). Sun- 
fish (5”-25 Aggregate all game fish, 50.) 
Licenses: Res Hunting $3.25, county $1.25; 


fishing $1.25. Nonres.: All game $25.25, small 
game only $15.25, 7-day small game, $5.25; fish- 
ing $3.25 


MISSOURI 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limits). Squirrel (10). 
Quail (10) opens 10th. Raccoon, Opossum (no 
limits) opens 15th. Ducks, Geese, Wilson's or 


Jack Snipe, Coots, 
month Mourning 


Rails, Gallinules, entire 
Dove, closes 15th. Wood- 
cock, opens 10th. Fishing: White Perch (9”— 
15) Black Bass (8”-10) Crappie (6”-15). 
Channel Catfish (12”-10). Jack Salmon (12”- 
5 Goggle-eye (5-20). (Aggregate all game 
fish, 25 Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing, 
state $2.50, home and adjoining counties $1; 
fishing $1 Nonres.: Hunting $10; fishing $3, 
15-day $1 


MONTANA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Lynx, Bobcat, Wol- 
verine, Wolf, Coyote (no limits). Elk (1) closes 
15th (some territory closed). Deer (1) closes 
15th (Carter, Custer, and Fallon Counties open 





Ist, 2nd, and 3rd only; some counties closed). 
Bear (1 Chinese Pheasant (3) closes 12th— 
no hunting before noon except Sundays and 
Armistice Day Ducks, Geese, Wilson's or 
Jack Snipe, Coots, Rails, Gallinules, entire 
month. Fishing: All game fish (no size limits— 
aggregate 15 or 15 lb. and 1, but not more 
than 5 of catch under 7”). Licenses: Res.: 


Hunting, big game $1, game birds and fishing 
$2. Nonres Big game $30, game birds $10; 
fishing $5, 10-day $2.50. 


NEBRASKA 


Hunting: Rabbit (5). Ducks, Geese, Wilson’s 
or Jack Snipe, Coots, Rails, Gallinules, entire 
Fishing: Trout (no size-10). Black 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Billy's Catfish 


Y SON Billy recent- 
ly went on a fish- 
ing expedition with his 
brother and sister to a small lake near 
Walker, Minn. He had indifferent luck 
with his lures, so he obtained a cane 
pole to which he attached a 30-lb.-test 
line. He baited this with a piece of beef 
in the hope of catching a large Northern 
pike he had seen, But before he had any 
luck a rainstorm drove the party back 
to their cabin. Billy placed his baited 
pole against the outside of the cabin. 
During the night the party was 
aroused by the noise of a cat fight, 
although they knew there were no do- 
mestic cats within 5 miles. But next 
morning, cats or not, Billy’s pole had 
disappeared. He had no trouble tracing 
its course on the ground to a clump of 
bushes 100 yd. away. He picked up the 
pole—and found a hooked bobcat on the 
end of the line. Billy attempted to lead 
the animal to the cabin and the bobcat 
about the idea--so 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


was enthusiastic 


much so that Billy led him by a few 


M-M~MA-A-M-MA-A L 
A a 








feet all the way and only escaped by 
diving through the window. The cat 
was hampered by the pole. 

Getting his .22 rifle, Billy disposed of 
the hooked feline. He's now proudly 
displaying the skin of the 43-lb. beast 
to his friends in high school.—J. V. 
De Laney, Cicero, Ill. 


Horsehair Snake 


EDITOR Ge -co sree pagaig the 
Outdoor Life: “strange haul” 

which John H. Moen 
writes in about, I also found one of 
these hairlike creatures, about 10-in. 
long, at Avalon Lake, Long Rapids, 
Mich. I put it in a can of water, brought 
it back alive to my home, and kept it 
for 4 or 5 weeks; then I forgot to change 
the water and it died. An old guide in 
Michigan swore that it was a horsehair 


snake.—-Chas. Gourloy, Gary, Ind. 
EDITOR HE SLENDER, 
Outdoor Life: snakelike creature 


mentioned by Mr. 
Moen is a Gordius, a genus of worm 
whose members are parasitic in insects 
when young, but when adult are free- 
living and aquatic. They are exceeding- 
ly long and slender, almost resembling 
horsehairs. Many children have tried 
raising these “snakes” by putting pieces 
of horsehair in water. But the old 
theory of spontaneous generation was 
disproved by scientists years ago.—Jack 
Swetek, Lewistown, Penna. 


Likes High Velocity 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


ANY years ago I 

became the proud 
possessor of a_ .30/30 
and it happened to be in Utah where the 
mountains are high, steep, and sparsely 
wooded, and where the atmosphere is 
clear, and game can be spotted many 
hundreds of yards away with the nakéd 
eye and much farther away with the aid 
of a good glass. Although quite a number 
of deer are killed annually with the 
.30/30, I wasted many a box of shells 
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shooting over, under, in front of, and 
back of game that was out of range, and 
no doubt some deer packed some of my 
lead to their dying day. I felt sure some 
of them were hit and should have been 
mine. I thought that I was either a very 
poor shot or terribly unlucky, for I could 
hit the target pretty well when sighting 
in my gun previous to the hunt, and I 
never seemed to have buck fever. About 
1921, I began to inquire about high- 
velocity rifles and have tried many of 
them, including the .250/3000, and .300 
Savage, and eventually the .270 Win- 
chester and _ .30/06 Winchester, both 
equipped with Lyman 48 sights, the ad- 
justments for elevation and windage of 
which are never used except for sight- 
ing-in adjustments before the hunt, set- 
ting them as near as possible to hit 
where aimed at 200 yd., which is prob- 
ably a fair estimate of the average shots 
that I get at deer or elk. Now, what does 
all this prove? 

That I now have the two best guns 
available in this particular neck of the 
woods, because I am quite consistent in 
returning with a deer or an elk, if and 
when I get a shot at one or the other 
anywhere within 400 or 500 yd., by con- 
sistently using the same weight of bul- 
let, 130-grain in the .270, and 180-grain 
in the .30/06, my misses being mostly on 
shots over 200 yd. when the game is 
either away below me or away above 
me.—F. G. Eastman, Tooele, Utah. 


California Costumes 


OME parts of “Mid- 

summer Night- 
mare,” by Mary Bartol, 
sounded like a nightmare to me, espe- 
cially the statement that “we Cali- 
fornians hunt in shorts in August.” I 
take it Mrs. Bartol hunts in southern 
California, but she should remember 
there is a northern part to the state 
and I'd certainly feel sorry for her if 
she tried hunting there. 

Our hunting grounds are_ usually 
covered thickly with brush and a hunter 
must get through the best way he can, 
often by crawling through it. Generally 
his clothing is snagged and torn in 
various places, so what would happen 
where there wasn’t any clothing? Hav- 
ing hunted with my husband in the 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


SO THERE! 











ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


Coast Range, in the foothills, in the 
Sierra Nevadas, and elsewhere, I have 
never yet come across a hunter dressed 
in shorts.—Mrs. Frank Femons, Maz- 
well, Calif. 


Hookless Angling 


EVERAL people 

have told me that 
it is possible to catch 
a catfish on a line without a hook. Their 
method is to tie the bait directly on the 
end of the line and throw it overboard. 
They claim that once the catfish grabs 
and swallows the bait it won’t let go 
until it has been landed and its tail 
touches the ground. Is this fact or 
fancy?—Ed Black, Los Angeles, Calif. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Just Enough Coyotes 


EDITOR O ONE enjoys a 
Outdoor Life: coyote hunt on a 

crisp morning more 
than I. And I feel that we should pro- 
tect the beast—-just enough to prevent it 
from being exterminated. Further than 


THANKS, A 
HALF LOAF b ( 


IS BETTER 


THAN NONE! y 


that? I wonder if Mr. Rogers and Mr. 
Kulbeck, two of your readers who spoke 
up for the coyote a while back, have 
ever investigated the animal’s habits? 
If they had, they would surely know 
that the coyote is a ruthless killer of 
sheep, poultry, deer, and even elk when 
the latter flounder deeply in snow. 

In the early days, a coyote could take 
his share of game with no ill effect on 
biological balance. Since game today 
has been driven from its natural range, 
is slaughtered by man, the predators 
must be limited. Why not give the 
coyote just reasonable protection and 
stop worrying about his extinction?— 
J. P. Robinson, Missoula, Mont. 


Pro and Con 


HAT letter of 

George B. Wessel’s, 
which states that the 
report of the man being struck on the 
shoulder was exaggerated since rattle 
snakes can strike only 3 ft., makes me 
think Mr. Wessel doesn’t know much 
about the rattler. Once one struck at 
me when I was riding a horse and nearly 
got me in the ribs. As I pulled out of the 
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Outdoor Life: 
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that 
On another occasion several of 
us were riding in a sedan and a rattle- 
snake struck and landed on the roof of 


way rattler went right over my 


mount. 


the car. When we stopped the snake 
rolled off, and one of the boys shot it. 
I don’t care what the authorities say; 
having been struck once by a rattler, 
I'll stay 10 ft. away.—W. T. Burklund, 
Sutherland, Nebr. 


BOO, NOw I'M 
A JUMPING 
JACK ! 


a. 








EDITOR OR forty years I’ve 
Outdoor Life: hunted snakes— 
particularly rattlers, 


which I send to various zoos—so I think 
I am safe in seconding the opinion of 
George B. Wessel that these long snake 
jumps are impossible. Ordinarily, a 
coiled rattler can only strike one-half 
his length; if he should have his body 
against a stone or a ledge he may be 
able to strike almost two-thirds his 
length, but that is seldom the case. 
Tex Sullivan, Sabinal, Texas. 


A Wolfer Dissents 


EDITOR AVING been raised 
Outdoor Life: from a child on 
the ranges of the West- 
ern wolf, and having had plenty of ex- 
perience with the grays in the ’80’s and 
‘90's, I'd like to point out that I’ve never 
seen, or heard of, a pack of wolves 
kill cattle or deer for fun—as was 
claimed in “World Champion Wolfer.” 
My experience has been that the 
wolves nip the victim in the hind leg 
to start it running. Then a wolf on each 
side gets a good hold in the flank, sets 
its feet, and something has to give. The 
victim is disemboweled within 200 yd. 
This talk of hamstringing is the bunk 
because the hamstring is tough and the 
flank tender and the wolves choose the 
latter—John Powert, Oakland, Calif. 


Pass the Word Along 


EDITOR ROM 1931 to 1937, 
Outdoor Life: 446 persons lost their 

lives through the care- 
less handling of firearms. We have no 
way of knowing the exact cause of all 
these accidents; but we do know that if 
our boys and girls, the sportsmen and 
sportswomen of tomorrow, are taught 
how to handle firearms, we can cut down 
on accidents and make hunting safer. 
Don't buy your boy a gun and expect 
him to find out what makes it tick by 
himself. You do not need to be an ex- 
pert to show him what safety means. 
Then help some other boy or girl who 
wants to know. Just a few minutes of 
your time may save some mother years 
of heartache. Try it next time, won't 
you?—E, C. Current, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Girls Protect Fish 


EDITOR OR some real fun 
Outdoor Life: in shooting a _ .22, 

try hunting water 
Ssnakes—and incidentally help rid the 


fish of an enemy. Most girls are afraid 
of snakes but they don’t bother me be- 
cause I’ve been shooting them for 3 
years. This year I’ve got 86—and have 
the tails for proof. 

This summer, when lack of rain and 
the prevalence of snakes were menacing 
the fish, two other girls and I screened 
the small fish from shallow pools and 
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put them in deeper water. We believe 
we saved quite a number of suckers, 
catfish, sunfish, yellow bass, and pick- 
erel.—Suzanne Burroughs, Canton, Pa. 


Models and Misses 


EDITOR HE thing that gets 
Outdoor Life: my dander up is all 

the bellyaching about 
old-model guns and old calibers. The 
ones I am referring to in particular are 
the old faithful .30/30 and .44/40. My 
father and grandfather both used a 
44/40, and, when they hit their game, 
it went down to stay—and, when they 
shot at anything, they hit it. All their 
game was not small stuff, not unless you 
want to call moose and grizzlies small 
I don’t see why some of the gun cranks 
who pack such guns as the .300, and 
.375 Magnums, and shoot their game 


in the south end when it is heading 

north, won't come down to earth and 

quit blaming their lost game on light 

guns.—Bud Sagge, Alhambra, Cal. 
Self-Hooking Bass 

Editor ple eee days ago 

Outdoor Life: a friend of mine 


was casting in an arti- 
ficial pond near here and, being unable 
to secure a boat, was fishing from the 
shore. He got a strike, apparently from 
a good-sized fish, but when he started 
to play him the line broke near the plug. 
Reconciling himself to his loss, he start- 
ed casting with a new line, but in a short 
time he noticed a disturbance on the 
surface of the pond some distance out. 
A boy, fishing near by, volunteered to 
swim out, and he returned to shore with 
a 4-lb. largemouth bass! It seems that 
the fish, in trying to free itself from the 
plug, had been caught by the tail in 
another set of drags, and was limited to 
swimming in circles near the surface 

H. B. McCoy, Woodbury, Ga. 


Where the Fees Go 


HEN W. E. Clark 

writes a letter ob- 
jecting to high license 
fees, I think it’s because he does not 
realize that such fees go to propagate 
game and fish, and to pay for wardens 
who patrol hunting and fishing areas 
They prevent the ever present “hog” 
from exceeding the game limits. 

There will be ample fish and game in 
the future if all license-fee money goes 
for restocking and for providing honest, 
active wardens, and if these funds are 
kept out of politicians’ hands. It must 


WHAT COULD A 
DUMB FISH DO 

WITH LICENSE ~- 
c FEE MONEY ? 
e 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 








be remembered that many people do not 
fish for sport but to get enough fish to 
feed the whole town of Podunk or even 
Chicago or Minneapolis.—Walter L 
Neely, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Likes His Safety On 


EDITOR AJOR ASKINS 
Outdoor Life: says that he 


pushes the safety off 
in the morning when he goes hunting, 
and does not put it on again until noon. 
Now Major Askins has used so many 
guns, with different kinds of safeties, 
that he can not be expected to use them 
automatically. But if I can’t get the 


safety off while I am raising the gun to 
my shoulder that is my hard luck. I 
have taught my boys always to carry their 
guns with the catch on “safe,” and I do 
not like to have an authority advocate 
carrying a shotgun at full cock. It is 
too easy for a twig to catch the trigger. 
When I know a man is hunting with 
his gun cocked I leave for other parts of 
the woods.—K. W. Harland, Columbia, 


Va, 
Garfish on the Fly 


EDITOR ERE'’S the height 
Outdoor Life: of something or 

other. While fly-cast- 
ing for bass on a small lake in northern 
Illinois recently, I succeeded in stripping 
in and landing a 2-ft. garfish. Used a 
white bucktail streamer fly with a No. 2 
gold spinner. The fish had taken hold of 
the leader just above the spinner. Has 
any other reader had a similar ex- 
perience?—-B. V. Louden, Chicago, Ill. 


Hornets on ‘Chucks 


U*, HERE in Mon- 
tana, woodchucks 
are so easy to get that 
think much of James Daly's 
method of killing them with Hornets 
and 'scopes. We can go out of town and 
get plenty of them with a .22 Long Rifle 
at 200 yd., without ’scope sights. You can 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life 


I don’t 


shoot all day around one of the little 
local creeks and have plenty of tails 
for trophies. If you used a pair of 


field glasses and a .220 Hornet you'd get 

them by the hundred. That's too easy, 
THAT'S TALL 
SHOOTIN’ WITH 
IRON SIGHTS ! 


<now] 
T_ 








so I think Daly's “Advice to Big-Game 
Hunters” is a bit off about ground-hog 
shooting Robert Keller, Great Falls, 
Mont. 


Release Small Trout 


EDITOR GREE with the ad- 
Outdoor Life vice in “Put 'Em 

Back Alive,” for I 
have been doing that for 26 years and 
never killed a small trout yet. A true fish- 
erman wants to see the small ones grow 
up to man-size trout. When I hook a 
little one I take hold of the lower jaw 
with forefinger and thumb, then with 
the rod hand release the hook and 
gently put the fish back. It is as simple 
as that, and you need touch no other 
part of the fish’s body.—James A. Pierce, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


Foxes as Predators 


EDITOR HEN I read that 
Outdoor Life letter of Edwin 

Torrey’s in “What's 
on Your Mind,” claiming that the fox 


isn’t such a bad sort after all, I laughed 
out loud. As far as I am concerned, I 
accept the report of U.S. Biological Sur- 
vey, for it tallies with my experience. 

I'll venture to say that I have never 
tracked a fox in the snow, during my 40 
years at it, that I didn’t see where he 
has caught birds and rabbits. They kill 
not only to eat but for fun, also; eat 
part of the kill and hide the rest. Like 
other fox chasers, Torrey can’t see any- 
thing against the animal, or he wouldn't 
own up if he did. If he comes out here 
I'll show him plenty of evidence against 
the fox.— Harry Hinkle, Millersburg, 
Ohio. 
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SKY CRUISERS AT HOME 


Free spirits of the air, red-tailed hawks have a 
home life too. Sailing effortlessly in great circles, 
far above, these birds are one of our finest sights. 


They are mankind's friends, feeding largely on mice 























The Indian guide, 
Billy, who didn't 
hesitate to offer 
his candid opinion 


VEN AS I walked down the gang- 
plank, the sense of being at the 
outer edge of things was over- 
Laue Whelming. The silent, brooding 
wilderness was only a step beyond, and 
its imminence made me draw a long 
breath. Here was a huddle of small 
frame buildings that seemed to hug 
the ground as though in fear of the 
blasts of winter, soon to come. A pun- 
gent smell of wood smoke was in the 
air. There were swarthy Indians with 
the look of the wilderness upon them, 
ind even their walk was different. 
There was talk of things not known 
back in the land of tall buildings, and 
it fell pleasingly on the city ear. All 
was new, raw, and primitive. 
Telegraph Creek looks to be just 
what it is—a jumping-off place where 
you meet your guides and pack train 
to set off into the tumbled mountain 
masses and broad barrens of the Cas- 
siar wilderness, one of America’s best 
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It Doesnt Do To Miss 


A prize trophy galloping away un- 
hurt; an Indian guide who grunts: 
“Hunter no good’ —they’re powerful 


inspirations to straight shooting 


By WILLIAM W. GILMORE 





First kill. The author with the fine caribou he shot at the beginning of an 
exciting hunt. To the left is another trophy of the trip, a big Stone sheep 


big-game territories. I had reached 
there after three days’ travel by flat- 
bottom boat from Wrangell, Alaska, 
up the Stikine River into British Co- 
lumbia. Billy Fann, a _ full-blooded 
Tahltan Indian, who was to be my 
guide into the big-game country, met 
me. Him at least I knew of through 
correspondence, and he made me feel 
less alone. Already he seemed a friend. 

We made our start early the next 
morning. It was late September, and 
the chill of the northern night still 
hung over the canyon, though the sun 
was already giving a rosy flush to the 
snow-clad peaks above us. Our pack 
train of two saddle and three pack 
horses, with our wrangler, Jimmie 
Jack, bringing up the rear on foot, 
created quite a stir among the Indian 
children of the village. Two days on 


the trail brought us to Sheslay, where 
we cached some of our food and then, 
with Jimmie riding, went east toward 
the wide and barren plateau of Level 
Mountain. 

I wanted a caribou first, and Billy, 
in his queer English, told me we'd see 
some soon. We camped that night in a 
balsam grove at timber line, and early 
next morning Billy and I mounted our 
horses and went up and over the rim 
of the canyon onto a rolling plain that 
gradually rose to low peaks in the dis- 
tance. Here was thick bunch grass, 
covering the plateau as far as the eye 
could see, on which caribou herds 
thrive. A cutting wind chilled us to 
the bone, and we found walking more 
comfortable than riding. We pressed 
on into the wind, with Billy studying 
the distant slopes, creeping stealthily 
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Jimmie, the wrangler, and Billy start to pack in the sheep. 
Billy is still disgruntled about the bearskin that got away 


toward the top of each low rise where 
a herd might be hidden. Drops of rain 
stung our cheeks, warning us of what 
might be on the way. After three hours 
of this tiring travel, Billy, who had 
kept the field glasses trained on one 
point longer than usual, turned to me 
and said “Caribou!” 

I took the glasses and eagerly 
searched the distant plain. Billy pointed 
and, following his arm, I could make 
out on the slope, about a mile and a 
half away, what looked like a group of 
rocks, darker than the tawny brown of 
the hillside. Even as I looked the rocks 
moved, and I knew that I was looking 
at a bunch of caribou. 

We circled, keeping down behind the 
low ridges, and gradually working 
nearer to the band. After a few min- 
utes we tied our horses and proceeded 
on foot. Cautiously we made our way 
up the side of the draw into which we 
had ridden, and, when we reached the 
top of the rise, watched intently for the 
caribou to come into view. Again we 
sighted them, but they were still a good 
half mile away. There were about fif- 
teen in the band, and Billy again put 
the glasses on them. A long minute 
passed, and then he spoke with deep 
disgust in his voice. 

“No good bull!” 

I took the glasses and looked. They 
were a sleek, contented-looking bunch, 
some grazing slowly, others lying down. 
Nearly all had horns, and there were 
two or three young bulls that looked 
good to me, but I bowed to Billy's ex- 
perience and followed him back to the 
horses. The wind had stiffened, was 
noticeably colder, and now and then 
hard, frozen flakes of snow lashed our 
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faces. We ate the 
scanty lunch we had 
brought, mounted the 
horses, and _ started 
across the plain. 
There followed an 
hour and a half of 
riding and walking, 
trying to keep our 
hands and feet from 
getting numb, while 
gusts of rain alter- 
nating with flurries 
of snow made travel 
unpleasant and vision 
difficult. 

Then we came upon 
a herd of about thirty 
caribou. As we 
rounded a ridge, they 
were just heading in- 
to a wide draw not a 
quarter of a mile 
away. They were 
moving at a fast 
walk, and some of 
those in the rear were 
pressing forward as 
though urging the 
others to make more 
speed. Billy quickly 
drew out the glasses, 
but the rain almost 
instantly obscured 
the lenses. I pulled 
out a_ handkerchief, 
wiped the glasses, 
and after a quick look 
Billy turned. 

“Two good horns! We run 
Cuttum off!” 

We wheeled our horses, and swung 
out to round the ridge and cut in ahead 
of the bunch. But when we had dis- 
mounted and peered over the ridge, not 
a caribou was in sight. Then we saw 
them again, away off to the left, just 
trotting out of sight behind another 
ridge. 

The snow was now coming in squalls, 
driven by a gale. As we started to 
mount our horses I happened to look 
up the draw ahead of us. There, just 
on the sky line, I saw for an instant 
what seemed to be the bare branches 
of some thick shrub silhouetted against 
the gray clouds. Then, as it moved, an- 
other loomed beside it. Caribou horns! 
I grabbed Billy by the arm and pointed. 
Dropping the bridle 
reins, we hurried 
toward the ridge. As 
we walked, the horns 
gradually lowered 
and disappeared. We 
reached the top and, 
as we pushed up 
above the protecting 
rock, the hard-driven 
snow and rain blinded 
us. But there, not 100 
yards away, were two 
fine bulls and half a 
dozen cows. AS we 
came over the top 
they had just wheeled, 
and were now trot- 
ting away. I dropped 
to the ground and, 
with my elbow on a 
rock, threw my gun 
into position. By the 


‘round. 





time I had the biggest bull in the field 
of view, the snow had plastered the 
telescope sight so that I could not aim. 
As I lowered the gun, Billy looked at 
me in disgust. 

‘What matter?’ he demanded. 
“Them good horns! No good nuff for 
you?” 

“Let’s go back to camp,” I answered. 
What was the use of trying to explain? 

That was a long, cold, and dismal 
ride back to camp, but Jimmie had a 
good fire in the camp stove, and had 
killed a porcupine for meat. A big pot 
of soup was simmering on the stove. 
For the first time in my life I ate porcu- 
pine. It’s better than it sounds, for it 
tastes like tough beef, and the soup 
was really delicious. The Indians con- 
sider the meat a great delicacy. 

That next morning there was still a 
cold wind blowing from the southwest, 
but the snow and rain had stopped, and 
the clouds were not so threatening. 
We rode over to another table-land 
farther east. Billy grunted as he fo- 
cused the glasses on the distant hillside. 

“One good bull!” he told me. “You 
gettum this time, sure?” 

“Let’s go,” I said. I couldn’t see the 
caribou, but the man’s eyesight had 
surprised me again and again. 

We worked toward the spot he had 
indicated. Then, tying the horses to a 
stunted bush, we stalked the unseen 
bull. As we came out from behind a 
low hill, a lone caribou cow walked 
into view. Billy and I both dropped 
into the low grass. Flat on my stom- 
ach, I got the rifle up and ready for a 
shot. Another cow, then another, and 
another, came out in single file. Then 
a young bull, and his horns looked so 
good that I gave a start. 

“That one?” I whispered. 

“Wait!” was the answer. 

Caribou fairly poured out from be- 
hind that hill. 

“Where is he?” I whispered. 

“‘Mebbe he go odder way. Come.” 

We hurried over to the hill. Just 











The writer is happy about this big 
grizzly, yes, but he's also glad to 
have won back Billy's good opinion 
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Telegraph Creek is the 
metropolis of the Cas- 
siar region and jumping- 
off place for big-game 
hunters. Gilmore had to 
make a three-day voy- 
age up the Stikine River 
to reach this lively spot 


Off for the great open 
spaces, with two Indian 
kids as the only spec- 
tators. The author and 
Billy are riding, while 
Jimmie must walk until 
one of the pack horses 
is unloaded at a cache 


when we were reaching the top, an- 
other caribou came out along the same 


trail the others had_ followed. We 
dropped and then, twisting myself into 
a sitting position, I took a knee rest 
for my elbow, put the sight on that 
cow, and waited. More caribou came 
along, all cows and young bulls. Then, 
when the suspense was getting me, I 
saw a great rack of antlers come into 
view from out the draw, and slowly, 
with measured step and lowered head, 
a big bull followed the long file that 
had preceded him. 

“No shoot yet!” commanded Billy. 

I waited, admiring the iron gray of 
the big bull’s coat and the white mantle 
of long hair on his heavy neck. I had 
him squarely in the center of the ’scope 
of my .30/06, Winchester 54. My load 
was Peters belted cartridges with 180 
grain expanding bullets. I followed the 
bull with my rifle as he walked majes- 
tically out into the open ground, away 
from the possible protection of the hill. 

“Shoot!"’ muttered Billy. 

I squeezed. The sharp report of the 
rifle shattered the silence. The bull 
gave a convulsive jerk and halted. I 
reloaded and shot again. In my haste 
[ held a little low, and the bullet 
smashed the front leg just above the 
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shoulder. But the first shot had done 
the work. The bull laboriously turned, 
then sank slowly. The other caribou 
circled uncertainly. Then, as we jumped 
up and approached the bull, they 
trotted away as though reluctant to 
leave the boss of the herd behind. We 
admired the great spread of antlers, 
took some pictures, and then the guide 
went back for the horses so that we 
could get the trophy and some of the 
meat back to camp. 

The next day we took the caribou 
head and hide to Sheslay, stored them 
there, and replenished our food supply 
from our cache. The following day we 
forded the Sheslay River where it is 


joined by Salmon Creek, the horses 
wading the wide expanse in milky, 
glacier water up to their bellies. It was 


a cold, cloudy day, and we went plod- 
ding on, over rock slides, 
gulches, sometimes over muskeg, some- 
times through brush, and again around 
a barren hillside. Then we came to the 
bottom of the canyon that Twenty Mile 
Creek had cut for itself. On our right 
the mountains rose some 2,000 feet, 
and on the ledges we could see moun- 
tain goats, grazing peacefully. 
Jimmie, looking up, discovered a 
bear picking its way along a ridge. We 
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all thought it was a black bear, so held 
on our way. But we kept our eyes on 
him, and saw him start down the slope 
toward which we were going. Down he 
came, occasionally hidden behind the 
ridges, only to appear again and each 
time a little nearer. Suddenly I realized 
that it wasn't a black bear at all, but a 
very large grizzly. At once my heart 
did a double beat. I told Billy to put 
the glasses on him. He did so, and was 
all excitement. 

“Big grizzly!”’ he gasped. 

Turning our horses over to Jimmie, 
Billy and I worked our way up through 
the high brush toward the edge of the 
canyon, and all the time the bear was 
coming down the mountainside, wad- 
dling from side to side, sliding, stop- 
ping, then striding ahead. We could 
even see the loose hide on his back roll 
with every movement. About 200 yards 
from where we waited, tense with ex- 
citement, the bear got interested in 
something on a small ledge at right 
angles to the path he had been follow- 
ing toward us. It looked as though he 
might go off into a low thicket of bal- 
sam that marked the end of the bench. 

“Better shoot! He go ’way!” advised 
3illy. 

That might have been an easy shot 
for a good marksman—200 yards up a 
45-degree slope at a half-hidden target 

but for a city man whose shooting is 
confined to a hunting trip at about two- 
year intervals, it needed a lot of luck. 
Anyway, I shot low, and then low 
again, and the bear disappeared into 
the cover. 

Indians are supposed to be unemo- 
tional, but Billy proved an exception. 
He seethed with indignation and dis- 
gust. He sputtered as though he’d been 
ducked, head under, into ice water. 

“Why you no shoot good?” he de- 
manded. “Guide find game. Hunter no 
shoot good. Guide good. Hunter” 
here he fished for the words he wanted 
to say, and finished with an expressive 


“bad, bad.” 
‘Billy, you’re a good guide. Sure. 
It’s all my (Continued on page 103) 
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Dick's a dead shot, if only a bird will 
rise from the stubb/e. The somersaulting 
victim above is evidence of his gunwork 


OURTEEN years ago, before Colo- 
rado ever had an open season on 
pheasants, I read stories that told 
of hardy ringnecks with the brain 
of an elephant and the speed of light- 
ning. I read them and sneered—be- 
cause the pheasants I saw out in the 
country around Denver, Colo., were as 
tame as chickens. You could see them 
everywhere, strutting alongside the 
roads and crowing at the Model T’s 
that passed. Shooting one, I thought, 
would be like knocking off a peacock 
in a park. 

They looked as if they might be good 
table birds, and everybody admired 
their pretty tails, but nobody ever 
thought of them as game—or even 
wished for an open season until along 
about 1928, when they had grown so 
thick they were bothering the farmers. 
It was about that time I began to scent 
a grain of truth in the stories I had 
read, for it was then that Colorado 
pheasants began learning about guns. 

I suppose it started when some guy 
returning from a rabbit hunt stopped 
his car beside the road and knocked 
over a cock.with a .22 rifle. -From that 
beginning, seeing how easy it was, and 
how tolerant the farmers were, pheas- 
ant shooting from automobiles got to 
be a regular habit in some parts of 
the state. 

This illegal business went on for sev- 
eral years until the birds acquired an 
education and fed with one eye on the 
highway. They wouldn't pay any at- 
tention to a moving automobile, but let 
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asants Learn Fast 
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This one deserted his ditch—and paid 
for it. You can see the feathers fly 


one stop—or even look like it was 
going to slow up—-and all the stub- 
ble ducks in sight would put their 
bellies to the ground and run like 
blazes for 200 yards before they 
took to the air. 

It got so the boys in the cars 
had to do some real fancy circus 
shooting to get one, and the num- 
ber of bullets thrown around the 
countryside added up to a lot of 
wounded stock and other griev- 
ances, which were brought to a 
head when one indignant rancher 
claimed to have had his hat shot 
clean off right in his own back yard. 

From then on we had a few tough 
game wardens patrolling the roads— 
and one feather in the back seat was 
enough evidence to convict. 

With the arms of the law around 
their necks, the birds waxed fat and 
numerous. They lived on wheat and 
corn, with a little green stuff thrown 
in for roughage. In winter, when snow 
piled deep, they hunted out the corn- 
fields and ate nubbins that had been 
left on the stalks. If it came to a pinch 
they herded with the farmers’ chickens, 
and in between times they ate enough 
weed seeds and grasshoppers to keep 
the anti-hunting societies on their side. 
They were growing smarter all the 
time, and to this day they will run 
from an automobile the minute it starts 
slowing down. 

All this education was administered 
by poachers with rifles, and I thought 
the birds would be suckers for a walk- 


Chester and the author head home with a few 
pheasants that weren't quite smart enough 
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ing man with a shotgun. I kept on 
thinking so, until we had an eleven- 
day open season last year. 

This was not their first open season, 
of course. We had a partial season in 
1933, and others in the years following. 
But these were all short periods - 
limited to a few counties. The first 
long season came in 1938. It included 
two week-ends and a Thanksgiving 
Day. It brought something like 10,000 
hunters into the fields, and, during the 
last days, the duck season being over, 
most of the boys took the plugs out of 
their pumps and automatics and went 
out with “five in the magazine and one 
in the barrel.” A lot of the last-day 
hunters might just as well have stayed 
at home. 

Last year was quite different from 
that first open season back in 1933. I 
remember I hunted with Dick Marland 
that year. The bag limit was two cocks 
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Maybe those Colorado stubble ducks were 
easy marks to start with; but you have 
to be a strong runner as well as a good 


shot to catch up with them these days 


By ED M. HUNTER 


in possession, and the season lasted 
only three days— Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday, as I recall it. Dick got a 
double from the first bunch we flushed, 
and I filled shortly afterward. We re- 
peated on the last day. 

It was the same way the following 
years. Anybody could walk through 
most any stubble field, weed patch, or 
cornfield and flush a bunch of cocks. 
They would get up accommodatingly, 
in ones and twos, and they’d fly high, 
plain against the sky, so a good shot 

uld get his limit with a couple of 
shells. 

Last season was no different from 
the rest—at first. Opening day fell on 
Thanksgiving, and at daylight the 
roads were black with speeding auto- 
mobiles, each carrying from two to five 
hunters. There were plenty of birds 

verywhere, and I believe most of that 
first-day crowd filled up without any 
trouble. The bag limit was three birds 

two roosters and a hen. 

On the second day, there were not so 

any hunters in the fields. It wasn’t a 

liday, and besides, it was a mean day 
to hunt. When I got up at 5:30 a.m. I 

ime darn near going back to bed be- 

1use it was cold enough to freeze a 
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The gun missed this one clean, but the camera was able to reach out for him 





It was worth all the hiking. Hunter looks over a fine cock pheasant 


geyser. Snow was falling thick- 
ly, and the roads were slick with 
ice. By the time I reached John 
Sullivan’s place sixty miles away, 
the snow had stopped, but a thir- 
ty-mile Wyoming blizzard was 
blowing its breath down through 
Colorado. 

John said that as long as I had 
been fool enough to drive up there 
in that weather, he’d be damned 
if he wasn’t crazy enough to go 
hunting with me. We started out 
past his corrals and up through 
his first corn patch with the wind 
at our backs. It didn’t feel so 
cold that way. When we hit the 
first lateral irrigation ditch, John 
almost stepped on a hen, and she 
went out down the wind. John’s 
shot caught her dead center. It 
was a pretty shot. 

“Same old story,” 
“We'll be filled and back in a 
warm room in an hour.” But I 
was wrong. The birds sat so tight we 
had a hard time finding them. We al- 
most had to kick them out of the 
ditches and heavy cover. When we did 
get them into the air the wind caught 
them and blew them crazily in every 


I thought. 





direction but the right one. Both of us 
had on so many clothes we could barely 
raise our guns, and in spite of the 
heavy sheep-lined mittens I wore, my 
fingers were stiff with cold. I shot up a 
full box of (Continued on page 56) 
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A catch that started a lively day. The first kingfish 
comes to gaff, with a feather lure hooked in his chin 


OMEHOW I had always missed the an- 
nual kingfish run. This year I made 
up my mind about one thing—the 
kingfish and I were going to tangle. 

You know the kingfish? Maybe, where 
you're from, they call him cero. Or king 
mackerel. Or possibly the boys down at 
your water front simply speak of him as 
Scomberomorus cavalla. He's blood kins- 
man of the great wahoo, their general con- 
formation being very nearly identical. 
He's ultra-streamline, a slender, magnifi- 
cent, gray-and-silver race horse of the sea. 
A lot of people boost him as a superior 
food fish, but I prefer him for his fighting 
qualities. 

When word came that the kings were 
running off Florida’s Gulf Coast, we or- 
ganized a party aboard the Athor, out of 
Saint Marks. I won't go into that trip, be- 
cause all our efforts ended in this score: 
Kingfish, 1. 

“They ain't running strong yet,’’ Ouzt, 
the skipper of the Athor, admitted. “Come 
back in about two weeks.”’ 

We took his advice. Two week-ends 
later, another kingfish expedition on the 
Athor was organized. There were six cou- 
ples. We went aboard the big cruiser Sat- 
urday evening and sailed down the Saint 
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Don't worry if you're all 
thumbs—you need them on 


those Gulf Coast streaks 


By 
VEREEN BELL 
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Virginia registers anguish, while Fondron stands by to supply the battle cries 


Marks River, anchoring for the night 

At daylight the boat eased out past 
the lighthouse, and three of the crew 
began netting for pilchards—minnows 
used for live bait and for chumming. 
When we were about fifteen miles out 
we began rigging up tackle. The best 
kingfish lure is a feather-duster jig; 
and the fisherman like to put live bait 


or mullet strip on the hook as a spe 
cial premium-—-a lagniappe, as they 
say in Louisiana. A half-dozen stou 
salt-water lines, rigged to medium- 
size tackle, were let out. 

Fondron Mitchell, our 260-pound 
kingfish veteran, cutting a distinctive 
figure in his tight white trunks and 
luxuriant adult plumage, was the firs 
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to sound off. He reared back and pur- 
pled as if he had a marlin. But that 
didn’t fool us, for the fish put up only 
a lukewarm resistance, and we guessed 
that it wasn’t a king. It turned out to 
be a three-pound Spanish mackerel, 
and the cook seized it with eager hands 
and rushed it to the frying pan in the 
galley. 

Then for a long time nothing hap- 
pened, the boat climbing lazily over the 
swells with its exhaust occasionally 
gurgling out a bucketful of brine. We 
hadn’t found the kings yet. Several of 
the crowd got disencouraged (as my 
colored friend, Uncle Jim Fisher, says) 
and reeled in. Skipper Ouzt began to 
frown worriedly. Where were the kings? 

Now, I used to wonder how the king- 
fish’s cousin picked up the name wahoo. 
I wonder no more. For suddenly Fon- 
dron let out a shout that would have 
made a Comanche Indian feel like 
Whispering Smith. He wasn’t fooling 
this time, either. His rod was sprung 
like a hunting bow, and his reel spindle 
whirred until I thought it would run a 
hot box. Fondron’s wild train-whistle 
yell modulated to a maniacal laughter. 
Skipper Ouzt’s anxious frown had given 
way to a pleased grin. 


“Here’s the kings, folks!” he ex- 
claimed. 
“Come into this kitchen!’ Fondron 


sang out. He checked the fish’s first 
greyhound run, and gradually inched 
in the line. A few minutes later the 
gaff flashed, and the first kingfish went 
into the barrel, where he beat a hollow 
tattoo for several minutes. 

Immediately there was a great surge 
for tackle, and feather dusters hit the 
water like the last round of a pillow 
fight. I gave a rod I had been trifling 
with back to its owner, and went for 
my own tackle. 

Skipper Ouzt cut the Athor in a 
sharp, slow circle, so that we’d keep to 
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ngiorious end to the fight. A streamline 
Gulf warrior joins his fellows in the barrel 
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the kingfish grounds. Also, this way 
more lines could fish from the sides of 
the cruiser. Two boatmen began chum- 
ming with the more lifeless pilchards. 
A yell came from one angler, then from 
another. The kingfish business had 
taken a sudden brisk upturn. 

For a while I was unable to pick up 
my tackle, I was so busy watching the 
battles that raged sternward. When I 
finally reached for the outfit—a stout 
rod with a 300-yard reel which carried 
an unspeakably heavy line—my eye 
fell upon my fresh-water rod and reel. 
I guess I had brought it along just be- 
cause it didn’t take up any extra room 
to speak of. At any rate, there it was, 
and it fascinated me. A tiny affair; the 
rod was about three feet long, the 
nickeled reel looked fragile and delicate 
and incredibly small. The twelve-pound 
casting line was old and worn. 

On impulse I took the rod and my 
tackle box into the cabin. In the tackle 
box I found a chunk of wood wound 
with a green, nine-thread, Cuttyhunk 
line, none too new. I transferred this 
to the reel, and tied a handkerchief 
around the rod handle for use as a 
makeshift thumb guard. 

When I went back outside and began 
fastening on a leader and duster, one 
of the boatmen asked, ‘“‘You gonna use 
that trick?” 

“Yes,” I admitted uneasily. 

He turned to his companion. ‘Don't 
think much of his rod and reel, does he ?”’ 

“Or his thumb, either.” 

I felt foolish, I confess. But I'd had 
a long barren period as far as the kings 
were concerned, and now that I was 
among them, I had decided to have some 


tae 


real excitement while the tackle lasted. 

Emmett Mitchell saw me, and he 
said, “Shucks, I’m going to try my 
casting outfit too.” He had a leather 
thumb guard that he fastened onto his 
reel. I looked at my handkerchief with 
misgivings. Oh, well, I thought, if I 
lose one thumb it won’t be so bad—TI'll 
still have another. 

“Fifty cents for the first king,’’ Em- 
mett proposed as we put our dusters in- 
to the water. 

“It’s a bet,” I agreed. 

I let about half my line out. I could 
my white duster dancing in the 
green water astern. My thumb held a 
folded corner of the handkerchief 
against the spindle. Nervously I waited. 
I wondered if I were plumb crazy. I 
wondered if I would lose merely line 
and leader and duster, or whether my 
reel would be wrecked to boot. 

Somebody wahooed. Lil Mitchell had 
a nice king. We reeled in. The minutes 
clicked by as she fought him. For the 
first period it was a merry contest, with 
Lil yelling and being much pleased; 
then it settled down a grim, tight-lipped 
battle. Finally the leader was in the 
boatman’s hands, but instead of using 
his gaff he tried to haul the king aboard 

and Lil lost her fish. Exhausted, she 
went to the ice chest for a coke. 

Our lures went back into the water. 
One of the boys on top of the boat, di- 
rectly over me, caught a fine king 
weighing about twelve pounds. As the 
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fish went into the barrel I looked again 
at my frail rod, and speculated on what 
would take place if my kingfish hap- 
be a twelve-pounder. 

hit (Continued on page 52) 
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Then he 





Fondron waits tensely as the boatman tries to bring in a battler. The 260-pound fish- 
erman outweighs his foe by a good bit, but it's his war whoops that really win the day 
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HERE are almost as many kinds 
of shooting as there are types of 
weapons, and every enthusiast 
thinks his particular sport is best. 

To the hunter the well-filled bag of 
game is the thing. To the trick shot it 
is the spectacular show that counts. 
The national-match competitor gets his 
kick from the intricate doping of atmos- 
pheric conditions at long distances. The 
skeet shooter likes to see the clay 
pigeons break in mid-air, while the 
small-bore fan glories in the fact that 
he can indulge in his sport the year 
around, indoors and out. 

But, no matter what kind of shooting 
a man has in mind, he has to attain a 
certain amount of proficiency to enjoy 
the sport; and to get results he has to 
learn the fundamentals. It is these 
fundamentals that I am going to tell 
you about. 

The first thing you will want is a 
rifle. If you already possess one of any 
kind, use it. If you haven't, I should 
advise a good, reliable .22 caliber target 
rifle for a start. With its lack of recoil, 
you will not have the bugaboo of flinch- 
ing to overcome. The ammunition is 
so cheap that you can practice at small 
cost. And because of its comparatively 
short range, it will be easier for you to 
find a place where you can shoot in 
safety. 

A shooter can invest considerable 
money in paraphernalia, but the begin- 
ner can get along quite well with very 
little. He will want a shooting blouse, 
paper targets, ammunition, a cleaning 
rod, patches and oil, and possibly a 
telescope. It is a good idea to have a 
pencil and pad at hand to keep a record 
of elevation and scores. Also, keep a 
packet of matches handy to blacken 
your sights. Sights that reflect light 
are distorted to the eye, and make ac- 
curate aiming impossible. 

And now to get down to the business 
of shooting. A daily practice routine 
is much better than occasional spurts 
of enthusiasm. You will not need any 
ammunition at the start, for you may 
become a good shot by merely “snap- 
ping in.” 

The novice must learn to hold the 
rifle steady, to aim correctly, and to 
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The Martini rifle, widely used in international 


Squeeze the trigger properly. When 
these fundamentals are mastered, mak- 
ing good scores will seem easy. 

The first step is to get into your 
sling. Unhook the bottom section and 
hook it just below the connecting link. 
Unhook the upper section of the sling 
and place both keepers together. Now 
lengthen the sling until the loop reaches 
the comb of the stock. 

Holding the rifie in your right hand, 
place the butt on the belt line, and turn 
the sling halfway to the left. Now put 
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competition, is expertly aimed by the author 


your arm through the loop up to the 
armpit and slide the metal hooks to ths 
top of the swivel, so they will not hurt 
the back of the hand. Pull both keepers 
down on the arm and pass your lef! 
hand around the sling, as shown ir 
photographs 3 and 4. 

Begin practice with an extra-lon 
sling, and gradually shorten it until i 
becomes comfortably snug, but nevé 
tighten it so it will pull you out « 
position. The sling should always be 
fitted to the position, not the positio 
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to the sling, or you'll cramp your style. 

Correct position is essential to good 
shooting. There are four positions— 
standing, kneeling, sitting, and prone— 
which are authorized in match firing, 
and may be utilized in hunting. Prone 
is the steadiest position of all, and the 
easiest to learn. It should be mastered 
before attempting the others. 

Select a level place for both elbows 
and lie down, head toward the target, 
with the body at a slight angle to the 
left. Spread your legs apart, with the 
heels inward, and both feet flat on the 
ground. Place the left elbow directly 
under the rifle, with the left hand ex- 
tended as far as possible without touch- 
ing the upper sling band. Rest the 
rifle in the heel of the hand, not on the 
palm, with the fingers against the stock. 

Grip the rifle lightly with the right 
hand, holding the thumb alongside the 





stock, and raise the butt into the 
shoulder without lifting the right elbow 
from the ground. 

Now lower your head until you can 
see the tip of the front sight in the exact 
center of the rear aperture, with your 
cheek resting lightly against the stock. 
Don’t strain your head toward the 
sight in an effort to see better. Instead, 
enlarge the aperture if necessary. 

Do not press your cheek tensely 
against the stock, nor grip tightly with 
the fingers of the left hand. Tenseness 
of any kind causes tremor and prevents 
the rifle from being held steadily. 

If the position and sling are correct, 
you will be able to operate the bolt with 
ease. The position may be tested by 
releasing your hold with either hand. 
If it is correct, the sights should remain 
aligned on the aiming point without 
effort on your part. If you are not 
aligned on the target, shift the angle of 
your whole body so you will not have to 
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hold the rifle unnaturally while aiming. 

Aiming is a matter of bringing the 
front sight, the center of the rear 
sight, and the target into alignment. 
In practice, you can aim at any object, 
but the bullseye of a small paper 
target, that may be tacked up any- 
where, will give you an objective that is 
definite and distinct. 

I recommend aiming in the center of 
the bullseye. Most experts, however, 
disagree with me; they recommend aim- 
ing at “6 o'clock.” Whichever method 
you choose, stick to that method. My 
argument is that if you learn to aim a 
certain way, you will habitually aim 
that way under all conditions. Now, if 
you aim at ‘6 o’clock” on a target, 
where are you going to aim at a run- 
ning deer or a charging lion? I aim at 
what I mean to hit, which is the center 
of the bullseye when on the range, or a 
vital spot of an animal when in the 
woods. I can offer twenty years of 
successful championship competition as 
recommendation for my way, which has 
proved to be especially helpful when 
visibility was poor and all I could see 
was the four corners of the target. 

Do not aim too long. The longer you 
hold the rifle in aiming position the 
more unsteady you will become. Since 
it is necessary to hold the breath while 
aiming, the palpitation of the heart will 
increase if the period is too long, and 
this palpitation will be transmitted to 
the rifle. This does not mean that the 
rifle must be fired the instant it is raised 
to the shoulder. It does mean that your 
first second of aiming will be your best, 
for the longer you look at the target the 
more obscure it becomes. Do not at- 
tempt any actual shooting until you can 
align your sights quickly. 

Most elevation troubles are caused 
by aiming with a fine or a full sight. 
A fine sight is where the front sight is 
below the center of the rear aperture, 
causing the shots to go low. A full 
sight is where the front sight is above 
center, causing the shots to go high. 
It is easier to center a bullseye in an 
aperture front sight than on a post 
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1. Adjusted to the proper length, the sling will fit snugly but not tight 
2. Thrust your left arm through the loop and slide both keepers into place 
3. Twine the wrist around the strap at the fore-end and you are ready to aim 
4. Steadiest method, and the easiest of all to master, is the prone position 
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sight, and for that reason the aperture 
is superior on the target range. Since it 
would obscure the view of moving 
game, it is not suitable for hunting. 

In aiming, focus your eyes on the 
front sight and the bullseye, disregard- 
ing, if possible, the rear sight. This 
may be difficult at first, but will become 
second nature with practice, thus leav- 
ing you with but two objects to con- 
centrate upon—the front sight and the 
bullseye. 

Practice calling to yourself the loca- 
tion of each shot, clockwise, as if re- 
ferring to the time on a watch, regard- 
less of whether you are actually firing 
or just snapping in. Until you can do 
this, you will not know where the shot 
should be. You will be making correc- 
tions for elevation or windage, when it 
is really your aiming that is at fault. 
This follow-through method is your in- 
surance that you are maintaining the 
correct aim until the shot is actually 
under way. 

The trigger squeeze is next on your 
program. Military rifles have some 
slack, or play, in the trigger action, to 
prevent premature discharge. Most 
commercial guns do not have this slack. 
It has never been proved, to my satis- 
faction, that it has any value; if the 
finger is on the trigger, the rifle is in 
danger of being fired, slack or no slack. 

Immediately upon assuming the firing 
position, place your finger on the trig- 
ger and take up whatever slack there is. 
Then gradually increase the pressure, 
so you will be ready to fire the instant 
the sights become aligned and steadied 
on the target. Use only the very tip of 
the forefinger, the most sensitive part, 
and squeeze the trigger—do not pull it. 
You should concentrate on the bullseye 
to such an extent that you are unaware 
of the actual instant you are going to 
squeeze the shot off. If you are con- 
scious of when you are going to squeeze 
the trigger, you will have a tendency 
to pull it. 

Snapping practice will develop such 
coérdination of eye and finger that the 
final squeeze will be given the instant 
the sights are aligned. Nothing but con- 
tinual snapping in will do this. Experts, 














In the kneeling posture the heel 
of the right foot serves as a seat 
for the shooter, and his left leg 
and arms as supports for the rifle 














who have been years at the game, go 
through hours of snapping in before a 
match, while the novice is impatient to 
get on with the actual shooting. The 
whole difference between a poor shot 
and a champion is that the champion 
has this willingness to practice, for he 
realizes the importance of this part of 
the sport. 

Avoid a quick jerk of the trigger due 
to inability to hold steady. Trick shoot- 
ing and quick shots in hunting might 
appear to result from snap judgment 
to the inexperienced watcher, but this 
sort of shooting is really instant co- 
érdination. It is correct aiming and 
squeezing, greatly speeded up by long 
practice. 

Shooting is an excellent teacher of 
patience, self-control, and will power. 
Mastery of these virtues is essential if 
the trigger is to be squeezed off only 
when the sights are properly aligned. 

Do not breathe while aiming. Breathe 
naturally until the rifle steadies, then 
gradually reduce your breathing, hold- 
ing it altogether the instant you are 








In offhand shooting, take an easy, 
steady stand, tip of forefinger on 
the trigger; aim, and as you hold 


your breath, squeeze — don't pull 

















ready to fire. There is less heart palpi- 
tation if the breath is held after the air 
is exhaled. Do not hold the breath too 
long. If you do not get the correct 
alignment immediately, lower the rifle 
and relax a moment, then try again. 

All these essentials have been given 
to you before attempting to lay out a 
practice schedule, because all must be 
practiced together. With half-hour 
practice periods, spend the first few 
minutes getting into the proper position. 
Then practice aiming and proper holding. 

Once you are sure you are aiming 
properly, commence immediately to 
snap in—which means getting the prop- 
er position, aligning the sights, holding 
the breath, squeezing off the shot, and 
calling it. With daily half-hour periods, 
it should take you from two to six 
weeks of this snapping in before you are 
ready for actual shooting. Don’t be too 
optimistic. You are ready to begin 
shooting only when the rifle can be held 
steady while squeezing the trigger. 

To develop the muscles needed for 
shooting, I practice three exercises 
when I get up and when I go to bed. 
The most important exercise consists of 
lying prone on the floor and pushing the 
body up on the finger tips or palm the 
full length of the arm, then lowering to 
the floor, and repeating until tired. The 
legs and body should be kept straight 
throughout the exercise. 

Standing on the toes, lower the body 
by squatting on the heels, return to the 
first position, and repeat until tired. 
To develop the muscles of the hand and 
forearm, practice squeezing a hand 
gripper or a rubber ball. 

After snapping in until confident of 
your ability to make good scores, place 
a target in some safe location, prefer- 
ably back by a hillside that will prevent 
the bullets from ricocheting. Get out 
your box of ammunition and do some 
actual shooting, putting into practice 
what you have learned here. Do your 
first firing at short ranges, so you will 
not have to worry about wind-doping. 
That can come later. 

Now for the sitting position. Take up 
the sling one (Continued on page 81) 
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HILE riding on my ranch in 

southern Colorado I sudden- 

ly came upon a black bear 

feeding on the carcass of a 
cow that had been caught in a bog hole. 
I hurriedly dismounted and drew my 
rifle, but before I could get into position 
to shoot, the bear sensed my presence 
and made for some near-by timber. I 
hurried after him, hoping to get a shot. 
However, he had vanished, and the only 
sound that broke the noonday stillness 
of the little valley was the ripple of a 
stream. I had seen my first live bear 
and he had slipped away on me! 

But I figured there was still a chance 
for that bearskin rug I had dreamed 
about so long. I called my two dogs 
one a black-and-tan hound, the other 
part hound, part bulk—just a couple of 
year-old pups that I hoped would be- 
come lion dogs eventually. They were 
almost at my heels and when I turned 
they crouched, fearful they had done 
wrong to follow me. But they gave me 
a pleading look, as if to say, ‘Please 
let us help.” 

“Catch him, catch him!” I cried, and 
pointed to the ground. With whines of 
joy they shot past me, noses to the 
ground. The black-and-tan gave a long 
howl as they disappeared in the pines. 


* It was his message to all that he had 


picked up the trail, and his 
shorter howls drifted back to 
me at intervals, mingled with 
the sharp yaps of the bulldog. 
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A Bear That Wouldnt Stay Down 


The race was on. 

I unbuckled my heavy spurs, tossed 
them on a large log (that I might easily 
find them later), and started in pursuit 
as fast as my high-heeled riding boots 
would permit. The dogs soon left the 
gulch and angled up the side of the 
mountain. Yelling encouragement, I 
scrambled up the bowlder and log- 
strewn slope. Scrub oak and smaller 
brush tore at my clothing as I forced 
my way through. After a while I heard 
the dogs pass above me, about halfway 
up the peak. The steep climb was tell- 
ing on me and I breathed heavily. Then 
the howls changed to a sharp yapping 
and I knew the hounds had sighted 
the bear. 

I yelled with all my might and tried 
to increase my speed, but an elevation 
of 8,000 feet soon gets the wind of a 
climber. In a few moments I dropped 
down on a grassy spot, unable to go 
farther. My breath was coming in 
great sobs. 

The yaps grew fainter and fainter as 
the dogs moved around the mountain. 
It was evident they could not hold the 
bear, and I seemed out of the race. 
“So this is bear hunting,” I thought 
bitterly. Should I attempt to follow 
the dogs, or return to my horse? Per- 
haps if they stayed with the bear, he 
might tree. That decided me. I started 
upward, cursing my _ slowness, but 
climbing as fast as my aching lungs 
and legs would allow. As I neared the 
top, the peak became almost 
all bare, solid granite. 

I pulled myself onto a 
ledge, straightened up and 
took a deep breath, and 
glanced upward to pick my 
course, 

There, on the rim of an- 
other ledge some six feet 
above my level and about 
twenty-five feet distant, 
stood a full-grown black bear! 
\ I gasped—-loud enough for 

the bear to hear. He gazed at 
me calmly, as though he were 
but little interested. As my 
surprise wore off I realized 
that this was the chance I 
had (Continued on page 74) 








Another bullet spanged into him and he 
dropped again. But he was up in a mo- 
nent, eyes flashing and paws waving as 
ne loudly roared his furious challenge 
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Were this a heavy gun, instead 
of a light 28, Foster's wrist 
and arm would tire in carry- 
ing it through typical cover, 
and his shooting would suffer 


HENEVER a group of up- 

land gunners sits around, the 

talk soon turns to favorite 

guns and loads, and it’s only 
a matter of time before the use of the 
28 gauge as an upland shotgun is 
brought into the discussion. Some in- 
teresting, almost incredible, statements 
are bound to come out. 

Usually someone will pipe up with a 
story about a man he knows who has 
used a 28 exclusively for years and 
years, not only for upland shooting but 
for all wildfowl. Given any encourage- 
ment at all, this enthusiastic brother 
will soon have the 28 energized up to 
killing geese stone dead at seventy- 
five yards and performing other ballis- 
tic wonders. No one seems to know 
where the notion started that it’s a sort 
of supergun, possessed of mysterious 
killing powers beyond those of the larger 
bores. Pointing out the fal- 
lacy of such extravagant 
ideas, however, offers a good 
opportunity for a stanch ad- 
mirer and user of this gauge 
to tell why he prefers it in up- 
land hunting and for certain 
other purposes. 

As engines of destruction, 
shotguns can be rated accord- 
ing to size of bore, provided 
each bore is loaded with a 
combination that produces the 
highest efficiency of which it 
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By WILLIAM 


is capable. The more shot that a shot- 
gun can throw in an effective pattern, 
at a standard velocity, the more deadly 
it is. If, on one hand, you choose to 
spread the shot of a big-bore gun 
through open boring, a bigger pattern 
of given density can be obtained than 
it is possible to get with a small-gauge 
gun and its correspondingly small shot 
load. On the other hand, when a con- 
centration of pattern is sought for in a 
smaller area through choke boring, that 
concentration will be heavier and there- 
fore more deadly with the heavier shot 
loads of the larger-bore guns. 

Being a small-bore, the 28, because of 
its comparatively small shot load, can- 
not be made to throw a wide pattern of 
deadly density; nor has it the shot vol- 
ume, when it is choked down, to pro- 
duce heavy density in a smaller area. 
While the velocity of the standard 28 
gauge load may hold up with that of the 
larger bores over practical shooting 
ranges, it lacks the bulk of shot load 


Comparative pattern areas of 12, 20, and 28, made at the same dis- 
tance with same shot size, each gun bored for same pattern density 
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It’s easy to carry, 
easy to shoot, and 
fills the bag, says 
this upland gunner 


after thorough tests 


HARNDEN FOSTER 


that would enable it to equal the bigger 
bores in destructive ability. We will 
therefore have to look farther in order 
to justify its use. 

Fortunately, the success of the upland 
gunner is far more dependent on his 
ability to shoot than on his gun’s supe- 
rior ballistics. Still, the use of inade- 
quate guns or ammunition in upland 
shooting is quite contrary to the prin- 
ciples of either humaneness or conserva- 
tion, and any type or bore of gun that 
will promote cleaner killing—or, if you 
please, cleaner missing—is worthy of in- 
dorsement. I have proved to my own sat- 
isfaction that the 28 does this very thing. 

Now in talking about upland shoot- 
ing with that gauge I am not including 
corn-belt pheasants, wheat-stubble Hun- 
garians, or prairie chickens, for hunt- 
ing any of them may develop into long- 
range work that is beyond the 28’s 
capabilities. What I am talking about 
is cover shooting of grouse, woodcock, 
pheasants, and quail. 

In going over my shooting 

notes of the last four years I 

ws find that the average dis- 
tances at which my game 
were killed were as follows: 
grouse 22!5 yards, quail 19 
yards, and woodcock 18'5 
yards. No record was kept of 
the fewer number of pheas- 
ants; but the distance, in my 
neck of the woods, would be 
about the same as for grouse. 
This sounds like awfully short- 
range stuff and, frankly, I 
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was surprised when I first began meas- 
uring the distance of cover shots. I 
soon found that distances through the 
cover are much shorter than they ap- 
pear. At the same time, the use of the 
light 28 shortens the shooting distances 
by several yards, and the advantage of 
this will be pointed out later. 

For cover shooting with a 28 I much 
prefer the 5,-ounce shot load of No. 9 
chilled. The more conservative shot- 
column dimensions of this load, in my 
opinion, more than make up in snappy, 
spiteful performance for the extra pel- 
lets in the %-ounce load preferred by 
many. I also use a boring in both bar- 
rels that is as near full-choke as it can 
be and still shoot even patterns. These 
barrels will shoot between 65 and 68 
percent of their 365 pellets into a 
twenty-inch circle at twenty-five yards. 
Anyone who has studied such patterns 
for distribution, clean edges, and pene- 
tration will have no further doubts as 
to what the effect would be on grouse, 
woodcock, quail, and pheasants inside 
of thirty yards. With this load and this 
boring, the pattern at twenty-five yards 
will show an average of about one pel- 
let to every square inch. Such a pat- 
tern is quite adequate for light game up 
to thirty yards and for skeet targets up 
to twenty-five. 

So much for the ballistic of the 28. 
Granted that this gun has not the kill- 
ing power of the larger gauges, what 
compensating factors can be mustered 
to warrant its selection for upland shoot- 
ing and the skeet field? 

Let us discount any argument in its 
favor that’s based on “good sports- 
manship.”’ Some of the worst crimes 
against conservation are committed 
through the use of guns of insufficient 
power, whether they be shotguns or 
rifles, and there is nothing praiseworthy 
about such a practice. But my expe- 
rience has been that the 28 (when its 
limitations are known and borne in 
mind) produces cleaner kills and less 
winging and crippling and is, therefore, 


When the dog comes back to 
see what's keeping his mas- 
ter, chances are that it's too 
much gun for rough going 
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a more sporting arm on this score alone. 

As an example of what I mean, con- 
sider my good friend in the South who 
tries to be scrupulously careful in har- 
vesting his quail crop. He arms his 
shooting guests with straight-cylinder, 
12 bore guns on the theory that a guest 
who shoots at a quail should bring it to 
bag by the surest method. Well, I re- 
member seeing a covey pour through a 
funnel in the oaks. One barrel of an 
open 12 knocked down five birds; all 
were merely crippled, and two were nev- 
er retrieved although diligently sought. 

On the same day a full-choked 28 was 
was sneaked into the shooting for ex- 
perimental purposes, since my friend 
has no use for small-gauge guns and 
casts a baleful eye on even a 20. Out 
of twelve quail shot with the 28, eleven 
were stone dead and the twelfth was 
promptly recovered. 

The reader might jump to the conclu- 
sion that this difference in results was 
a question of marksmanship, but I have 
refrained from stating how many quail 
were missed with the 28. What the com- 


They used to advo- 
cate shooting at any 
bird you could see, 
but a 28 gunner 
chooses a_ target 
within decent range 


Now that he's got 
the game where he 
wants it, the hunter 
(below) can get on 
his mark two or three 
yords earlier in its 


flight, with his 28 


parison did show conclusively was that 
it is a cleaner-killing gun and is there- 
fore far more practical than the open 
12 in carrying out my friend’s ideas of 
conservation. The point might also be 
raised that it was a matter of boring, 
not of gauge, that made the 12 a sloppy 
killer and the 28 a clean one; and that 
the former, if bored full-choke, would 
also have killed or missed more clean- 
ly. That is quite true. But in shooting 
quail at an average of nineteen yards a 
full-choked 12, with its heavy concen- 
tration of pellets, will ruin the game in 
many cases. The 28 does not mangle 
because it lacks density of pattern even 
in the full-choke area. 

Now if, as I maintain, the 28 is prac- 
tical for the kind of shooting I describe, 
then it fits especially well into the pres- 
ent-day order of things. Right now we 
are witnessing a change in the attitude 
of many experienced gunners toward 
this upland sport. Partly because of the 


general scarcity of game and the cor- 
responding reduction of bag and season 
limits, these (Continued on page 66) 
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ah OT a chance,” Jerry summed it 
up sadly. “Not a chance in 
the world.”” And the rest of us 
shook our heads in gloomy 
agreement. 

We stood there in the snowstorm on 
the beach below the wooded dunes, he, 
Dave, Ed, and I, and watched the rollers 
of a heavy November sea on Lake 
Michigan. Somewhere out there beyond 
the snow curtain, twenty-five miles off 
Charlevoix, west of the tip of Michigan's 
“Thumb,” lay Beaver Island. On a clear, 
bright day we could have seen it, a low 
blue reef on the horizon. Today we 
could barely see the ducks a hundred 
yards out. 

We had two reasons for wanting to 
get to Beaver Island. We were due to 
open the deer season there the next 
morning. And it would be the first deer 
season on Beaver in the memory of its 
oldest resident. 

It’s quite a place, this island of fifty- 
six square miles. Back about the middle 
of the last century James Jesse Strang, 
leader of a Mormon band that refused to 
join the Brigham Young trek to Utah, 
established a thriving colony there. 
Strang and his followers founded the 
village of Saint James on a snug harbor 
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Deer from a Mormon Island 


The first big-game season in fifty years, 
in woods overrunning with bucks, promised 


much to these eager mainland hunters; but 


nature has a way of dealing herself a hand 


By BEN EAST 





| met Howard and Mat coming out 
of the swamp with a nice little six- 
point buck swinging on a birch pole 


at the north end of the 
island, cleared farms in the 
wilderness, built sawmills, 
and otherwise did a land- 
office business. Strang ruled 
the colony for more than ten 
years as the only crowned 
king in the history of the 
United States. 

There were deer on Beaver 
Island then. Even woodland 
caribou, wandering south on 
their winter migration from 
the Lake Superior country, 
occasionally reached the 
island by crossing the ice 
of Lake Michigan. But 
Strang and his followers 
didn’t get along with their \ _ 
mainland neighbors. Atthe *°7 
end of a troubled decade he 4 
was shot and the Mormons Nad o9 s 
were driven off the island, ~ ei eS 
never to return. And some 
time in the years that fol- 
lowed the deer disappeared, Jerry and his buck, which he might never 
too. For more than fifty have found if it hadn't been for a rabbit 
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years Beaver was without big game of 
any kind. 

In 1927 a little herd of thirteen deer 
was transported across the lake and 
released for restocking. Michigan game 
officials clamped down the lid on deer 
hunting, and they and sportsmen sat 
back to see what would happen. 

The deer apparently found conditions 
to their liking. They settled down and 
multiplied, in the best white-tail fashion. 
And in the summer of 1938 the Michigan 
Conservation Commission, deciding that 
the time had come to hunt deer once 
more on Beaver, proclaimed an open 
season. There’d be some good hunting 
and some good heads, the four of us 
reasoned, in a territory that had seen 
no shooting in more than fifty years. 

Oh, we had excellent reasons for 
wanting to get to Beaver. But the 
chances of making it looked mighty 
slim that morning. 

The tugs of the Charlevoix and Saint 
James fishing fleets had not been out to 
their trout nets for three days. And 
when a Lake Michigan fish tug stays at 
her dock it’s a good time for other 
shipping to follow suit. The Beaver 
Island mail boat, the Mary Margaret, 
was fretting at her mooring lines at her 
Round Lake pier. There she'd stay, 
Capt. Leroy Allers said, until it quit 
blowing. And there was no way to get 
to the island save on the Mary Mar- 
garet, sixty-five feet over all, capable 
of carrying four cars—and of rolling 
in a dead calm. 

There were few signs that the wind 
was dying down. But about the middle 
of the afternoon the Mary Margaret’s 
whistle sent a hoarse summons, and we 
scuttled for the dock. 

“It’s blowing out,” Capt. Allers an- 
nounced. I had my doubts—the wind 
was still whistling around the boat’s 
funnel. But if the mail boat was going 
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to Beaver Island, the four of us were 
going along; and there were about 
twenty other impatient deer hunters on 
the dock, all of the same mind. How- 
ever, I didn’t look forward to that cross- 
ing. I’m a land sailor and I admit it. 
Some of the other parties made brave 
predictions about their ability to take it. 
I kept a discreet silence. 

Half an hour later, with four cars 
lashed in place under her forward deck, 
the Mary Margaret stuck her nose out 
of the channel into the first roller, and 
I knew my misgivings were about to be 
justified. We ran into the longest rollers 
I've ever seen on Lake Michigan, and 
the highest. They looked like long heav- 
ing valleys with steep gray walls that 
smoked at the top. Roll and climb, dive 
and roll, wallow sturdily in the trough 

and every time the Mary Margaret 
let her guard down, the big seas came 
smashing at her, sluicing across her 
deck, sending solid gray water slatting 
against her wheelhouse windows. I'd 
like to forget that four-hour crossing if 
I could. And I wasn’t the only one who 
felt low, by any means. One poor devil, 
hanging over the rail aft, raised his 
head and managed a weak grin. ‘Oh, 
hell!” he moaned. ‘Does anybody have 
to go through this just for one deer?” 


E harbor at Saint 
WV semen an hour past dark. Dr. 
Russell Palmer, the island physician, 
met us at the dock. At the moment I 
couldn't think of anybody I'd have been 
gladder to see. 
“I’ve got you all fixed up,” 
nounced when we shook hands. 
“The deuce you have!” I 


MADE the 


Rus an- 


retorted. 


“It'll take a week to fix me up!” 

“No, I mean hunting,’’ Doc protested. 
“T’ve arranged for Mat Melville to take 
you out.” Mat, it developed, enjoyed the 
reputation of 


knowing the Beaver 









Island deer herd at least as well as any 
man in Saint James. I began to forget 
being seasick as we arranged to meet 
him, and two other hunters, at the 
lighthouse at the head of Beaver an 
hour before daybreak next day. 

Early next morning Melville piloted 
us in as far as cars could travel along an 
old, brush-grown logging road. There 
we climbed out and went stumbling on 
toward a thick swamp behind French 
Bay. This, Mat said, was Beaver’s best 
deer section. 

At intervals he dropped one of us off 
along the tote road. When the gray 
dawn of the opening day finally broke, 
I was posted on a likely runway in a 
thick piece of cutover, hunched down 
behind the roots of an upturned stump. 
A bitter northwest wind howled through 
the trees, and away off to the west I 
could hear the Lake Michigan rollers 
pounding. 

For what seemed like endless hours I 
crouched there behind the stump and 
tried to work my neck deeper into my 
Mackinaw collar and my feet deeper 
into my boots. By that time I was 
shivering so hard that I figured any 
deer that came within rifle range would 
see the movement. There was a little 
dry snow on the ground, so I decided on 
a little still-hunting to start my blood 
moving again. On an old road behind 
my stand I found the tracks of a big 
deer, which led me into the hardwood. 

The only sign from then on was a few 
overturned beech leaves with the snow 
kicked off; but I managed to piece the 
trail out for the better part of a mile, 
when the deer tracks turned down into 
a tongue of swamp. Fifteen minutes 
later the sign indicated that he—or she 

was getting ready to lie down. 

I pussy-footed along at the edge of a 
green thicket to comb the swamp ahead, 
but the dry leaves were noisy underfoot 
and I wasn’t much sur- 
prised when my deer went 
slamming out of the ever- 
greens fifty yards in front 
of me, flag flying. I had 
plenty of chance to shoot, 
but I’ve never claimed to 
be one of those hunters 
who can identify a buck by 
his track, andadeer doesn't 
wear flag and antlers on 
the same end. I had a 
long look at the flag, and 
that was all. I've yet to 
leave my first doe to rot in 
the woods “by mistake,” 
and I like to keep that 
record clean. 

So I wandered back to 
my stand on the runway, 
just in time to meet Mat 
Melville and Sylvester 
Howard, one of the two 
hunters he had taken in 
with him that morning. 
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They were coming up out 
of the swamp and they 
had a nice little six-point 
buck slung on a birch pole 
(Continued on page 64) 





It took three of us to drag the 
deer back from the cedar- 
fringed pond near which he fell 
after a plucky half-mile run 
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Sharks Are 








IT DOES A MAN’S HEART GOOD TO 
RUB OUT THE MEAN AND’ TREACHER- 
OUS GRAY DEVILS T HAUNT THE 
CORAL REEFS OP THE UTH SEAS 





A native poises his 
three-pronged spear 
witha grace Olympic 
athletes might envy 


HARKS? I hate them! A shark’s fin cutting through the 
water makes my blood boil. This antipathy started some 
fifteen years ago off Gloucester, Mass., when I saw a 
huge mackerel shark hook itself on a hand line set out 

for cod and haddock. The brute circled the double-ender 
twice, tangling itself in the maze of expensive tackle and 
snapping the quarter-inch lines one by one, until it finally 
pulled free, leaving a hunk of its jaw cartilage on the barb of 
the straightened hook. 

The damaged lines were a real loss to Old Ben, my fisher- 
man friend; he didn’t have the ready cash to purchase new 
tackle. I'll never forget the tears of rage that coursed down 
his weather-beaten cheeks as he shook his fist after the dis- 
appearing fin of the shark. And since that day I’ve gone out 
of my way to give sharks hell! 

I have harpooned and hooked sharks sporadically during 
the last fifteen years on the Atlantic Coast and the Pacific 
Coast, besides making a few shark expeditions into the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Gulf of Lower California. But my seven 
months of South Pacific shark fishing off Tubuai, in the 
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Austral Isles, approximately 350 miles south of Tahiti, stand 
out in my mind as the most exciting and fruitful. The island 
was well wooded with coco palms and had a delightful cli- 
mate. The native Polynesians were kindly and helpful. 
Best of all, Tubuai had a magnificent coral barrier reef, in- 
closing a deep lagoon in which sharks of great size roamed. 
I had brought with me two quintuple-barbed harpoon 
heads and 400 yards of quarter-inch and three-quarter-inch 
Norwegian hemp line. A few days after my arrival at Tu- 
buai I rigged one of the harpoons with 100 yards of quarter- 
inch line, and fitted the spearhead with a stout twenty-foot 
mangrove pole which my shark-fisherman friend Oro had 
cut for me. I was ready for a big day of shark harpooning! 

But after sailing for more than two hours in an outrigger 
sailing canoe off the reefs of Tubuai, we didn’t so much as 
sight a shark. 

“Where are they all?” I asked. 

“I think maybe they know you come to Tubuai,” Oro 
laughed. 

The two other natives, who were handling the canoe, sug- 
gested lowering the jibs and mainsail and drifting off the 
main reef pass, through which the sharks came to forage 
in the lagoon. We had been thus becalmed for about forty- 
five minutes, with impatience gnawing on my nerves, when 
I saw a shark's fin cutting through the sunlit sea. I esti- 
mated the length of the shark to be more than twelve feet. 
It was moving slowly toward the reef pass, and its course 
brought it directly under the bow of the sailing canoe. 

Poised on the prow of the canoe, I could see the long gray 
shape clearly as it swam three feet below me. When it 
turned sharply, shying away from our craft, I made a per- 
fect strike, sinking the harpoon deep behind one of its flukes. 


HE canoe rocked violently as the wounded shark pulled 

out line. It whizzed away so swiftly that it seared my 
leather gloves. The brute pulled out some forty yards of 
line; then it spun about, and in this momentary lull I had an 
opportunity to throw a few turns around the bow cleat. In 
a twinkling the shark took up the slack, and the canoe 
shook from stem to stern as it was jerked forward. The na. 
tives almost toppled into the sea. I hung on for dear life to 
the mast. The bow was buried deeply, the spray from the 
cutwater drenching us to the skin. ‘More better you cut 
line, Willie! I think this bad mao (shark) !” 

“And lose my harpoon?” I yelled back. ‘Nothing doing!” 

Suddenly the shark headed for the bottom, the line fell 
slack, and the canoe came to a slow, drifting stop. I heaved 
on the line hard, and as I did so I felt a firm seesawing 
movement. Had that confounded shark fouled the line 
around a small coral ledge? Oro and I strained together on 
the line. He nodded. The shark had done just that. I cursed. 
The other natives grinned knowingly. The shark had out- 
witted me. 

“Here, you!” I called sharply to one of the handlers. 
“Dive down and free that line!” 

“‘Me no want die now,” he replied, the smile wiped from 
his face. “Mao plenty angry.” 

Oro nodded his head in agreement. 

I put the glass-paned end of our water box into the sea 
and looked down along the line. Far below, more than 
twenty-five feet down, the line was twisted two or three 
times around a jutting ledge of coral. The line beyond the 
ledge was pulled taut, trembling under the strain of the 
shark’s pull. Then, while I watched helplessly, I saw the 
line vibrate across a sharp piece of coral and part. The 
shark was free, with my precious harpoon still in its body! 

A minute later the shark broke the surface of the sea fifty 
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feet away and made the water boil with its wild barrel rolls. 


My harpoon was still buried behind its gill clefts, and many 


lengths of line were twisted around its body. We paddled 
close to the dying shark, hoping for a chance to hook into a 
trailing loop of line. But the brute rushed on out to sea. 
Farther out I saw the fins of other sharks converge on it. 
Well, there was one consolation: it wouldn't get very far. 
Sharks, cannibals by nature, will eat a bleeding brother. 
The next day I lost my other quintuple-barbed harpoon in 
much the same manner. Fortunately, there was a small 
forge in the village, owned by a Chinese, so I made some sim- 
ple swivel-head harpoons out of half-inch iron, which I tem- 
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Fish's-eye view of a killer. The cold stare and cruel mouth of 
this man-eating tiger shark are true indexes of its character 


By WILMON MENARD 





pered and sharpened. They were crude, but with them I cap- 
tured shark after shark in the Tubuai waters. 

Although I speared several from canoes, I got most of my 
man-eaters along that part of the barrier reef where there 
were some small islets, close to which the sharks came to 
bask in the tepid water. All I had to do was wade quietly 
along the fringing reefs, spongy with marine growths, pick 
out a good-sized victim, and launch my harpoon. My aim 
was usually truer from reefs than from a canoe, for a slight 
rocking of the boat could result in either a clean miss or a 
superficial strike. 


OME sportsmen are contemptuous of shark fishing, others 
S are only mildly enthusiastic. I’ve found several, though, 
who have given time and study to the sport and are as keen 
about sharks as lam. I won't say that sharks have the game- 
ness of marlin or swordfish; they won’t leap wildly out of the 
sea into the air, do an “off to Buffalo” on their bellies, or 
stand on their tails and do the “Big Apple.” But when it 
comes to sheer brute strength and stubbornness, sharks lead 
the field by far, once you've hooked or harpooned them. Once 
I saw a “dead” shark, beached on the coral strand near the 
Mataura village, suddenly snip off the big toe of a native who 
was playfully kicking it in the mouth. 

The Polynesians asked me, as a special favor, not to hunt 
the great blue shark. This type, they firmly believed, was 
protected by Tané, a powerful god of the sea, who would 
severely punish anyone molesting it. 

“Blue shark very nice shark, Willie,”” Oro explained. “When 
native lost at sea, it show native which way island. My 
gran’'fat’er say one time blue mao take him on back and bring 
him back to village when he drowning in storm. My gran’- 
fat’er drink booze like hell, but he never tell no lie.” 

Tiger sharks were my pet hates—those gray, vicious bul- 
lies of the sea, running in numbers, launching sudden and 
cowardly attacks upon weaker (Continued on page 89) 
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\ looked like a strange 


UNNY how easy it is to get intoa 

rut and accept certain sporting 

methods and procedures as the 

best without ever lifting a hand 
to try anything new. Trapping; fishing, 
hunting—it seems the old cut-and- 
dried, time-proved ideas stay with us 
and new notions find difficulty in break- 
ing through. My old theory died hard 
that the wet fly was the only fly to use. 
I suppose I'd still be faithful to it were 
it not that I discovered there are peri- 
ods during which the wet won't pro- 
duce, and my insatiable desire to catch 
fish forced a change. 

Since I seem to be a typical die-hard, 
it was only natural that my sniff of 
disdain bordered on a snort of disgust 
when Lafe, my companion on many a 
fishing and hunting trip in northwest- 
ern Iowa, broached the subject of hunt- 
ing ducks in cornfields. 

“Cornfields!” I exploded. “That's 
where you hunt rabbits.”’ 


“Sure it is,’ he replied. “But you 


wouldn't object to tying into a nice 
flock or two of mallards, just by way 
of change, when rabbits were scarce, 
would you? I don’t think you would.” 
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Well, I'm no Missourian, but I 
couldn't swallow all this at one gulp. 
My duck hunting had always been con- 
ventional: along winding rivers, or 
from a blind at the edge of a reed-lined 
lake. My contention was that water is 
the natural habitat of ducks, and if you 
wanted to get them, you had to be on or 
near the water. This theory, eloquently 
presented to Lafe, met with a chuckle. 

“Water is where ducks rest—not 
where they eat. You'll never find ducks 
where there's no feed, and since corn is 
their principal food in the Middle West- 
ern states, a natural place to hunt is in 
their feeding grounds.” 

“Well, maybe you're right,” I ad- 
mitted. 

“Humph!” Lafe grunted. ‘Maybe! 
The season opens day after tomorrow, 
and I’m going to show you some hon- 










FI d ' E 
est-to-goodness shooting. Wait and see!’ 

Somewhat against my better judg- 
ment, 6 a.m. on opening day found 
me at Lafe’s place. I hated to pass up 
my usual haunts on this first day 
(Which on other occasions had produced 
quite bountifully) for an experiment 
in which I had very little confidence. 
My belief in Lafe’s sincerity was the 
only reason I was there. 

We were soon on our way. “Where 
to?’’ I queried. 

“I think I have the spot,” he replied. 
“It’s about five miles southwest of 
Storm Lake.” 

A strong wind, blowing from the 
north, sent little shivers up my back. 
After driving for about twenty minutes 
we stopped, parked our car in a nar- 
row lane by the road, and made our 
way across a meadow to a cornfield 
about half a mile away. The darkness 
of night was just giving way to the 
gray of early morning. 

“We'll go to the north end of the 
field,” said Lafe. “The ducks always 
light against the wind.” 

“Of all the fields around here, how 
do you know they’ll feed in this par- 
ticular one?” I asked. 

“For the last two days I’ve been 
watching the ducks come off the lake, 
and have followed them to see how far 
they came. This is where they’ve been 
lighting—in this, and near-by fields.” 

“How do you know they’ll come 
back ?” 

“Ducks will come to the same feed- 
ing ground as long as there is feed, if 
they’re not frightened away. Another 
thing, the wind is blowing strong from 
the north, and they always fly out with 
the wind.” 

I couldn’t help admiring his reason- 
ing; how true it would prove, time 
would tell. 

“Ssst!’ Lafe grabbed my arm. “Get 
down!” 

We sprawled flat on our bellies and 
lay motionless. Suddenly a whistling 
whir of wings sounded directly over us. 
Craning my neck, I looked up. 

“Good lord!” I whispered through 
clenched teeth. 

The air was filled with swift-moving 
forms, barely discernible in the dull gray 
light. I could almost feel the rush of 
wind from their beating wings. Never 
had I seen so many ducks at one time. 

“The first flight,” Lafe whispered. 
“More will follow. We'll make our 
blinds and be ready for them when they 
turn and head back upwind. We can't 
shoot for twenty minutes yet, anyway.” 

Hastily we built blinds out of corn- 
stalks. The corn in this field had been 
harvested by a mechanical picker, 


You may not think much of the idea at first, 


but when the ducks come winging in for their 
breakfast, you're certainly glad to be there 
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Where They Feed 


which left considerable loose corn and 
made it an ideal feeding ground. The 
stalks were bent down or broken off, 
and it was not a difficult task to con- 
struct a four-sided lean-to, using the 
stalks in four hills as corner braces, 
and placing other stalks against them 
just high enough to conceal us. 

“Be sure you keep low when they’re 
coming in,” warned Lafe. “Lie on one 
side, so you can twist your head in all 
directions, but keep an eye on the 
south. And remember—don't be in too 
big a hurry to shoot.” 

I snuggled down initio my blind, found 
the most comfortable position possible, 
and eagerly scanned the sky for ducks. 
Flock after flock soared over us, going 
south. Had I been alone, I’m afraid I'd 
have been unable to withhold the pres- 
sure that seemed about ready to burst 
forth. 

“They'll be back,”’ whispered Lafe. 

A few minutes passed. Lafe had his 
duck call in his mouth, and the next in- 
stant I’d have sworn I heard a duck, so 
natural was his imitation. He glanced 
at his watch. 

“We can shoot anytime now. 
a flock headed this way 
left. Keep low!” 

Cautiously I peered out through the 
stalks. Two hundred yards away a 
large flock was circling in wide sweeps, 
each one bringing them a little closer. 
I scarcely heard Lafe’s call of “Easy!” 
as I clutched my gun. 

Directly at us they swooped. I 
couldn’t wait longer. With a leap I was 
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on my feet, my gun spitting fire—three 
shots in rapid succession. I don’t know 
what I expected, but whatever it was 
it didn’t materialize. The flock broke 
in that characteristic upward whirl. 
Not a duck fell! Dumfounded, I stood 
watching them, wondering how a Num- 
ber 5 shot could possibly have missed 
hitting something. 

Lafe was grinning at me over the top 
of his blind as the ducks disappeared. 


By 
L. C. SHEPPARD 


“What was wrong?" I demanded. 

“Two things,” he laughed. “First, 
don’t shoot at a duck coming straight 
at you; and second, they were too 
far away.” 

“But I thought they were right on us.” 

“They look closer than they really 
are, especially when they chortle away 
like that. Down! Here comes another 
bunch!” 

I scrambled (Continued on page 61) 





A great flock came 
in before | could re- 


turn to cover, so | 
vainly tried to hide 
in a few stray stalks 


place than this to bring down corn 
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AM your shoulders into the lava 
rock, shove your feet against the 
other side of the jagged fissure 
until the sharp fingers of stone dig 
into your’back and you stop slipping. 
Don't look down because it’s a hundred 
feet to the bottom and you'll get dizzy. 
Reach up as far as you can for a hand 
hold. Look at it if you can twist your 
head around to see; if you can’t, test it 
by pulling down before you ease the 
pressure of your legs. Decaying vol- 
canic granite scales off, and a broken 
hold means a broken neck. Never mind 
your finger nails—let ‘em break. 
Reach down and get your fly rod from 
the man below and pass it to the man 
above. Then inch up another foot and 
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Upstream into a tunnel. In these depths, the sun's rays never strike the canyon floor 


\ 


feel about for another solid grip. 

You strain and twist, and the 
sweat streaks down your face, 
but you're gaining. It’s a long 
drop to the bottom, so the top must be 
close. You can’t see it because you can’t 
turn your head up that far, but you 
hear the leader stamp his feet.on level 
ground. Your lungs burn and your legs 
ache and your back feels as if you could 
sell it for hamburger. Your hat slips 
down across one eye but you let ’er ride. 
If she stays put at all you'll be lucky. 
You hear McGuire swear and you know 
he’s lost one of his gloves; he started 
climbing with them, but you saw him 
take them off and stuff them under his 
belt. You crack some more skin off 
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It's risking your 
neck to fish Jump 
Creek; yet before 
very long you'll 
be back for more 


By 
TED TRUEBLOOD 





Brown loads his camera, McGuire kibitzing, 
before the big climb up the Devil's Ladder 


your knuckles as you reach up for a 
fresh grip. 

Then, just as you begin to think you 
can't climb another foot, you feel 
Brown's fingers around your wrist and 
you know you're over the top. You 
scramble up, try to catch your breath, 
then reach down to help McGuire past 
the last tough pitch. 

That’s the way we earned our trout 
fishing. It was November and the 
temperature was well below freezing, 
yet when we finished the climb over the 
dangerous Devil’s Ladder we were 
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steaming like plow horses on a zero 
morning. I say we earned our trout 
fishing. You'd say so, too, if you had 
made the climb we did, burdened with 
lunches, fishing tackle, cameras. You 
always pay for your fish in Jump Creek, 
in southwestern Idaho, but they’re worth 
it. Not that there are so many of them 
or that they’re big, but there’s some- 
thing about the stream that gets a man. 

I've fished bigger streams and better 
ones; so has Brown. Yet whenever we 
get together we make a jaunt to Jump 
Creek, though we've sworn time and 
again never to return. 

Catching a seven-inch trout on a 
slender willow fitted with six feet of line 
and a snelled fly may not sound like 
sport, yet at Jump Creek it gave me one 


of the greatest thrills of my fishing 
career—and that’s taking in a lot of 
fishing. I caught him by carefully 


worming my way out over a huge 
bowlder until I could see part of the 
pool below, then letting down line until 
I felt the fly touch the water. There was 
a sudden jerk and the willow dipped. 
I struck—and swung a flapping, strug- 
gling little trout up over the rock. His 
gleaming, black-spotted, parr-marked 
sides brought back a flood of memories. 

But I'm getting ahead of myself. You 
don’t just climb a cliff and catch a trout 
like walking to the kitchen for a drink 
of water. There has to be some reason. 
Well, there was. Ray McGuire and I 
made a date for duck and pheasant 
hunting. We kept it, and while shooting 
ran into an old hunting and fishing 
partner of mine, C. W. Brown. He and I 
discovered we both wanted to revisit 
Jump Creek Canyon after a long absence 
and get some pictures. McGuire, who 
had never been there, was willing to go 
along—merely to catch enough fish for 
lunch, he said. 

So we arrived about 9 a.m. on a chilly 
November day. McGuire set up his 
tackle while Brown and I shivered 
around and watched. The light was not 
yet good enough to take pictures, we 
decided. First thing McGuire did was 
catch a trout, right out of the first pool 
at the base of a seventy-foot falls. That 
wasn't phenomenal; any tenderfoot can 
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fish the pool below the falls. There’s 
no Devil's Ladder, sheer gash in a 
vertical rock wall, to block the trail. 

But above it—that’s a different 
matter. The Ladder is tough, and 
you have to be tough to pass it, but 
you won't find discarded paper 
plates and tin cans above it. You 
will find gorgeous syringa (the 
Idaho state flower) in season, and 
rattlesnakes, maybe, and crested 
valley quail and bobcats. You'll 
find scrappy little native trout left 
high and almost dry by a capricious 
nature which created an impassable 
falls to prevent the infusion of new 
blood. You'll find sheer walls 500 
feet high, as close together as the 
sides of your bill fold the day before 
pay day. In this gash through the 
southern Idaho desert you'll find 
the most breath-taking bits of 
scenery you ever saw. 

So Brown and I hustled McGuire 
to the Ladder and up over it before 
he had time to wonder if his life- 
insurance policy covered death by 
falling off mountains. Then we put 
him to fishing while we took a picture 
or two. The first thing I knew, I caught 
3rown scanning every willow we passed 
with a speculative eye. He soon found 
a nice one, straight, slender, and about 
seven feet long. He grinned sheepishly 
as he cut it down and pulled a coil of 
line from his shirt pocket. It was six 
feet long and, strangely enough, already 
had a snelled Royal Coachman attached 
to one end. He trimmed the willow and 
attached his line. Under such circum- 
stances I always seem to find a bit of 
fishing tackle about my person too, and 
this time was no exception. In a few 
minutes I was similarly outfitted. 

So I crawled out on this bowlder and 
I caught a trout. And so help me, I sat 
right down and praised the Lord for the 
grand job he did on this canyon and the 
grand fish he put in 
it. Peculiar trout 
they are, with large 


eyes, heavy parr 
marks, and large 
black spots. Gamy 


little rascals that will 


The trio 





Over the top at last! This shot was taken almost 
straight up, on the final stretches of the Ladder 


leap clear of the water for a Royal 
Coachman any day of the open season. 
They're small, sure; but who would call 
bobwhite a poor game bird merely be- 
cause he lacks bulk? 

Well, I caught my trout and Brown 
caught one, and in a few minutes 
McGuire caught another. And before I 


realized how fast the moments were 
passing, Brown was telling me that it 
was time to eat. We gathered sage- 


brush and built a tiny blaze. I won- 
dered, as I stripped the tinder-dry bark 
from sinewy branches, how many trout 
fishermen had boiled their coffee over 
a sagebrush fire and fried bacon and 
eggs over its embers. Quite a few, I'll 
wager; and if its smoke isn’t the 
grandest odor that every one of them 
then (Continued on page 92) 
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Brown borrows McGuire's rod 
to fish the last pool. Above 


vette, eftec thot little waterfall in the 

lunch, never dreaming background —not a _ trout 
a rock slide is ready 
to let loose overhead 
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Your duck, sir! Banchory Varnish, the scary 
Labrador that kindness and care turned into 
a national field-trial champion, completes 
a perfect retrieve. Lucky the man whose dog 
looks at him with eyes so trusting and loyal 


Out again, with a face full of 
duck. A_ well-trained retriever 
can bring back his booty with 
hardly a feather out of place. 
That coat is sleek as a seal's 
and nearly as water-repellent 


Varnish is doing a special de- 
livery job this time, bringing 
the bird direct to his master 
in the boat. Elliot trains his 
dogs to operate from boats or 
shore blinds or on terra firma 
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Hell Give 
You the Bird 


A keen and sturdy gentleman, 
the retriever, and quick to 
learn his job if you follow 


the tips of a master trainer 


WHISTLE $shrills from the 

shore. Far out in the chilly 

lake a dog’s head turns and 

waits. The hunter waves his 
arm to the left. Instantly the retriever 
starts swimming in the direction indi- 
cated. When he reaches a small island 
another whistle stops him and a second 
gesture sends him back into the brush. 
Presently he reappears, carrying a 
duck which he had no chance to mark 
from the blind. 

I still get a lot of satisfaction from a 
performance like that, even after fif- 
teen years of working direction-trained 
retrievers. For it proves, I think, that 
the dog which can take direction is a 
far more efficient retriever than one 
which can’t. 

Think it over some bleak afternoon 
as you watch an undirected dog vainly 
hunting for a bird that you could lay a 
line to. But don’t curse the dog. Per- 
haps you were in a far better position 
than he was to see where that bird fell. 
The dog couldn’t draw a bead from the 
blind. Or he couldn’t see over that five- 
foot stone wall. So he hunts over a 
considerable area, possibly starting up 
other game which wings derisively 
away. It’s cold, your flask is empty, 
and there’s a long walk home. So far 
your bag is a hope. What would you give 
to be able to send that pooch straight 
to the riddled corpse across the water? 

Yes, I know the direction stuff can 
be overdone. I’ve heard the objections 
and I agree with them. Too much di- 
rectional training will turn a retriever 
into a machine. He'll forget he has either 
a nose or a brain, and he'll come to de- 
pend on his master to supervise every- 
thing but the leg work. It’s possible, 
however, to teach a dog to take direc- 
tion without impairing his natural abili- 
ties. With a good retriever type such as 
a Labrador it’s possible, anyway. 

Any smart, fast, sturdy dog is likely 
to be good retriever timber, if you be- 
gin his education early. Personally I 
like Labradors, however. 

The Labrador is no fashion plate of 
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The pup sits steady as the 
boat-bumper bird is thrown 


By 
DAVID D. ELLIOT 


the dog world. First of all, he’s usually 
black—a color that is not in general 
favor, for some reason. Even sports- 
men are prejudiced against sober-col- 
ored dogs, as the Gordon setter or many 
an ebony pointer can testify to his sor- 
row. The black cocker has made his 
way in the world, but mostly as 
milady’s pet. 

Then, in the show ring, you'll hear 
dark words about heavy-boned and 
full-fleshed dogs. Setters, pointers, and 
spaniels, for instance, must have that 
clean-limbed, drawn-fine look that 
proves them athletes. And here again 
the retriever has a way of his own. His 
shoulders are broad, his chest is deep 
and heavy, and he carries a good cov- 
ering of flesh. 

But the Labrador retriever is built 
for his job. You'll find that out when 
you get him to the duck blind, where 
his coat is inconspicuous. And that 
heavy build proves itself when he takes 
to the water. His bulk buoys him up, 
and his big, broad shoulders and power- 
ful legs drive him along with untiring 
speed. Yes, it’s another case of hand- 
some is as handsome does. 

Now let’s see about educating your 
Labrador, or your retriever-to-be, 
whatever his breed. 

If you buy your dog young or raise 
him yourself, the time to begin training 
is at about eight months. First of all, 
he deserves study as an _ individual. 
Some dogs are as cocky as a feather- 
weight with a load of whisky aboard. 
Others are so timid that even a harsh 
word will discourage them. It’s im- 
portant before you begin the training 
to study the dog’s temperament and 
adapt your methods to it. 

Above all, don’t be discouraged if 
your puppy is one of the timid kind. 
With kindness and careful treatment 
he can turn out to be one of the best. 
The most remarkable instance I know 

3 the case of Banchory Varnish, a sensi- 
tive, high-strung retriever who came 
through to be 1937 field-trial champion. 

I bought Varnish in the winter of 
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1936 from Lady Howe, 
in England. The morn- 
ing after he arrived, I 

took him on leash past ' 
the kennels to introduce 
him to the other dogs. 
They made a rush to get 
closer, and Varnish 
wrenched in sudden 
alarm, broke the snap 
on the leash, and ran 
wild across the fields. 

I hunted for him all 
that day. At 11 o’clock 
at night I came on him 
curled up asleep in a de- 
serted shed, not far from 
home. But as I struck a 
match he leaped up in 
obvious fright and bolted 
through the open door. 

For more than a week 
he ranged the countryside, eating from 
garbage cans, sleeping where night 
overtook him, so frightened that he 
scuttled away at sight of a man. I 
searched for him on foot and on horse- 
back. Twice I did catch sight of the 
dog in wooded tracts. “Varnish!” I 
called; but he put his tail between his 
legs and darted into the underbrush. 

He didn’t seem to recognize ‘Var- 
nish,”” so I cabled Lady Howe for his 
kennel name. She answered “Burke.” 
That was the name he would recognize. 

It was days before I got a chance to 
use it. I had a report one night that the 
dog had been seen within a mile of home. 
My guess was that he might come back 
to the shed, so I left a heaping plate of 
food inside it and went home. 

The next morning, as I approached 
the building, I could see the empty plate 
just inside the door. A light snow had 
fallen during the night; yet there were 
no tracks leading to or from the shed. 
It seemed certain that Varnish—or 
Burke—had arrived before the snow 
and was still inside. 

Luckily, the shed was on a deserted 
estate, completely surrounded by fences 
and walls. I quickly closed the drive- 











Above, bringing home the goods. 
Is he having fun? Look at that 
wagging tail. But learning to 
give up his prize politely, be- 
low, may take a special lesson 
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way gates, to keep Varnish inside, and 
went for help. 

When I returned, with three of my 
men, Varnish had not moved from the 
shed. I tried to corner him inside the 
building, but it was useless: he slipped 
away each time. Then we drove him 
into the open, and tried to force him 
into a garage, which could be shut 
tight. Again no luck. But at last he 
fied into a gap, between the fence and 
the garage, which ended in a narrow V. 
I plunged in after him. He turned and 
bared his teeth. When I called ‘‘Burke” 
it quieted him, but he was still in no 
mood to be approached. I leaped out- 
side the fence, kicked in the wire be- 
tween him and the opening. It was a 
simple matter then to slip a leash 
through the wire from the outside and 
snap it on his collar. 

Varnish was bedraggled, half starved, 
and as bewildered and frightened as a 
dog could be when I got him home. I 
gave him a bowl of steaming food and 
took him in my bedroom for the night. 
For a while he paced about nervously, 
and I let him do just as he wanted, 
knowing what a sharp word would do 
to him. Before the night was out, he 
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A dog wagon any 
pup should be proud 
to be seen in. Elli- 
ot's five-cage canine 
limousine carries his 
dogs to field trials 
and brings home cups 





had jumped up on my bed and snuggled 
close to me. And by the next afternoon 
he was following me about as faithfully 
as a sheep dog, without collar or lead. 
He had found a friend. 

Most dogs would have been unnerved 
by that terrifying experience. But Var- 
nish steadied down and less than eight- 
een months later won the title of 
American Field Trial Champion, taking 
the first leg at Omaha, Nebraska, and 
the second at East Islip, New York. 

It all goes to show what can be 
done, even if you get off to a bad start. 

However, I tell that story as an ex- 
treme example. Your Labrador, if it’s 
your luck to own one, has probably 
demonstrated his remarkable tempera- 
ment already. He's a gentleman and 
an intelligent one—cool-headed and 
warm-hearted, courteous, eager to 
learn, and quick to re- 
spond. When you approach 
his yard, he runs to greet 
you as any well-bred host 
would greet a guest. No 
jumping against the fence, 
no planting muddy paws 
on your clothing. No; his 
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A graduate course in field re- 
trieving. At right, a pheasant 
is released and shot, but the 
dogs hold back for orders. Then 
one, above, brings in the bird 
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manners are those of the gentleman. 

When your Labrador begins his edu- 
cation you'll see more of that fine tem- 
perament. His wise eyes will be trained 
on you eagerly, awaiting orders; but 
he won't try to hurry you by fidgeting 
or trotting about with a ‘“Let’s get it 
over with” air. 

And in the blind, when you've fin- 
ished training him, the Labrador’s even 
disposition and lack of jumpy nerves 
are a gift of nature which will make 
him patient and easily controllable 
when the sound of wings comes overhead. 

But now let’s see how to give your 
retriever the education he deserves. 

First of all, you'll need a dummy bird 
that will stand plenty of use. The best 
thing to start with, I’ve found, is an 
ordinary boat bumper—the small size, 
about twelve inches lony and fo: 


inches in diameter. Any boating-equip- 
ment store sells them. 

These little canvas-covered cylinders 
are ideal for training purposes. They’re 
soft and light enough to permit the 
puppy to hold them easily, yet are hard 
enough to resist his teeth. And they’re 
long enough to induce him to carry 
them at tie point of balance—impor- 
tant when you consider that as a full- 
grown dog he may some day be 
carrying ten-pound geese. 

Take your dog with you into a field 
and throw the dummy about thirty 
yards away. Usually the puppy will 
go for the cylinder instinctively. If he 
doesn’t, urge him toward it. If neces- 
sary, take him right up to it. The first 
step is to get him to go for that boat 
bumper. 

When he has it he’ll probably want 
to play with it. What you have to do i: 
to persuade him to bring it to hand 
Call to him. Get down on one knee. Inch 
up to him. If he runs away with it, don't 
chase him. Walk away from him until 
he drops it, and then get it yourself. 

Sooner or later he'll realize that you 
want him to retrieve the dummy. Or 
he may retrieve it without thinking 
anything about it. In either case, make 
a big fuss over him. Pat him. Praise 
him. Within two weeks he'll be re- 
trieving regularly. 

A word here as to length of lessons 
For the average puppy, half an hour 
daily is plenty. For some pups it’s too 
much. If your dog begins to lose inter- 
est, quit. But try to quit after a success 
instead of a failure. 

Now put him on a leash and restrain 
him when you throw the dummy. Hol 
him still, saying ‘“Hup!” or “Down! 
and permit him to start only when you 
gesture vigorously toward the bumper 
taking a step (Continued on page 97 
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Sportswomen to the Rescue 
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Planting wapatoo (duck potatoes) that will 
feed future hordes of waterfowl. It's wet 
work playing guardian angel to ducks, but 
these women conservationists can take it 


N ICY WIND swept across the 
lake, numbing fingers, freez- 
ing ears, and bringing tears 
to the eyes. The crusted snow 

chilled the feet of the stalwart band 
who stood all day, defying the wintry 
blasts. 

No, this is not the story of Valley 
Forge, the retreat from Moscow, or the 
stoic fortitude displayed by the crowd 
at the Winter Olympic games. The de- 
voted group that braved the cold of an 
Oregon winter on the shores of the 
lake on Eastmoreland golf course were 
the gently nurtured ladies who had 
formed the Women’s Game Conserva- 
tion Club of Portland. Their purpose 
there that bitter afternoon at the end 
of 1935 was to sell 10-cent bags of grain 
to the public to raise funds for the newly 
established Eastmoreland game refuge. 
So great was the response of the people 
of Portland to their fellow townswom- 
en’s efforts on behalf of the migratory 
birds that many dollars were gleaned 
that day. The fact that it was too cold 
to make change probably did no harm. 

The women who rallied round the 
shores of the frozen lake were not act- 
ing on a sudden quixotic impulse. The 
gathering was the result of weeks of 
careful planning. Late in the spring of 
1935, two girls employed in the public- 
ity office of the Oregon State Game De- 
partment decided it was time the wom- 
en of Portland did something about 
feeding the increasing number of mi- 
gratory birds that were concentrating 
on Eastmoreland Lake on their way 
South each winter. Not large, and con- 
taining little of the aquatic food that 
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Here's full reward, as the hungry ducks come quacking in to lunch 


appeals to ducks, the lake was a stop- 
ping place for far more birds than could 
find food there. 

Going through the 
and fishing licenses, they compiled a 
list of names of local sportswomen 
These women were notified by card that 
a meeting would be held at the library 
and a sportswomen’s conservation club 
formed. The turnout was excellent, and 
the club was founded with the following 
major objectives: 

1. Help with the stocking of field and 
stream by codperation with the state 
hatchery and game divisions in the pro- 
ducing and releasing of birds and fish. 

2. Work for better game legislation, 
and the solution of such problems as 
stream pollution, obstruction of fish mi- 
gration, and the despoiling of natural 
beauty spots. 

3. Develop better sportsmanship 
through better knowledge of wildlife. 

These were the general aims of the 
Women’s Game Conservation Club. 
More specific was the problem present- 
ed by Eastmoreland Lake. Meetings 
were held in Sellwood Park through the 
summer and early fall of 1935 at which 
this problem was threshed out. Aquatic 
plants already growing in the lake were 
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By 
MAY V. NORDSTROM 


studied. Aquatic nurseries were 
written to for lists of aquatic 
From these lists a number 
of plants were selected which the 
planting committee felt were par- 
ticularly suitable for the spring- 
fed, slow-running lake water. 
All of this took time, and there 
was already a chill in the air 
when the list of chosen plants was 
submitted to the Park Bureau for 
approval. That approval was 
promptly forthcoming, but, not 
yet satisfied, the ladies sent their 
selections to the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey. It was a red-let- 
ter day for these 
conscientious wom- 
en when they were 
informed that they 
had done a thor- 
ough and _ highly 
scientific job. 
However, it is 
one thing to select 
a list of desirable 
aquatic foods, and 
quite another to 
plant them. The 
foods cost money 
and the planting 
meant work. One 
of the women had 
the happy thought 
of raising money 
by the sale of bags 
of grain, and the 
plan proved as suc- 
cessful as it was 
painful to the frost- 


foods. 
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bitten but enthusiastic club women. 
With the first warm days of the 

spring of 1936, baskets, buckets, and 

tubs of wapatoo, pickerel plant, sago 


pondweed, duckmeat, and other delect- 
able waterfowl foods began to arrive. 

All club members were notified that 
planting day was at hand. Every one of 
these Oregon women arrived on the 
scene at the appointed time with boots 
on, ready for work—and work it was. 

The beauty parlors of Portland did a 
thriving business in the weeks that fol- 
lowed. Finger nails were broken dig- 
ging into mud and muck, permanent 
waves ruined as the girls sank into 
potholes over their heads, and com- 
plexions suffered from the blazing sun. 
More than one boot was lost as the 
girls got mired, and gallons of muddy 
lake water were drunk as they took a 
ducking, but the work went on until the 


job was done, and done well. What's 
more, the women of Portland showed 
that day that they can take their 


bumps with a laugh. 

Only a few hundred migrating ducks 
were fed that first year, but as the win- 
ters rolled on, the population grew into 
thousands. The job of supplying grain 
for these birds (Continued on page 103) 
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HEN the Newfoundlanders 

spoke of partridge shooting I 

took it for granted that our 

mottled brown friends of the 
birch patches must range that far 
north. But when their “partridge” 
turned out to be ptarmigan my mind 
flashed back to the brown-and-white 
birds I had killed with stones above 
the timber line in Alaska. I wondered 
how much sport shooting them would 
be. 

Well, I was mistaken in my fears. I 
found a grand game bird and a cagy 
one, worthy of the name of partridge. 
Yet since that single word could only 
bring to my mind the thundering 
Shadow whose true name is ruffed 
grouse, I compromised by dubbing the 
Newfoundland bird ‘snow partridge.” 

For more than sixty years the New- 
foundlanders have taken their setters 


and shotguns and looked to the snow - 


partridge for sport. And those six dec- 
ades of hunting have developed a bird 
that is as different from the usual guile- 
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less ptarmigan of the wilderness as 
the elusive grouse of the Eastern states 
is from the same bird in the spruce 
woods of Nova Scotia. These hard- 
hunted birds know all the tricks of the 
trade. They will run ahead of the dog 
and flush from an inaccessible or unex- 
pected point. They will sit tight while 
a hunter passes by, only to flush silent- 
ly behind his heels and give him a 
glimpse of bronze and white disappear- 
ing over the tops of low, wind-swept 
evergreens. And like pheasants, they 
may shed a cloud of feathers as the 
shot strikes them, yet fly and fly until 
they become small specks and disap- 
pear entirely. 

“Plus” Parsons, Jack O'Driscoll, and 
George Storey, all old-timers at the 
game, introduced me to the snow par- 
tridge. Our hunting grounds were the 
Saint Mary barrens, sixty miles from 
Saint John's, the Newfoundland capital. 





Snow 


B Partridge 


Ptarmigan are stupid, 
you may think—until 
you meet the smart and 


sporty Newfoundlander 


By 
LEE 
WULFF 


Setter, gun, and bird—a trio 
that stands for fine sport in 
any language. The dog is Bing 






There the rugged hills lift in slow 
slopes from the Atlantic; and the green 
ridges covered with evergreen browse, 
the pale gold of the fields of wild hay, 
and the mottled carpet of moss, of 
blueberry and cranberry bushes, makes 
a pattern between the big woods and 
the sea. Blue ponds are everywhere, 
and clean white clouds are drifting by, 
most days. 

But until you have stood on the top 
of Curry’s lookout no words of mine can 
bring you a true picture of the beauty 
of those barrens. 

They are the bird cover of dreams, 
too. Most of the best shooting grounds 
border on the sea and rocky cliffs, 
where the blue of sky and water forms 
a brilliant background as the birds go 
to wing. And in the ponds and swampy 
ground a snipe, a black duck, or a teal 
is as likely to provide the gunner’s 
thrill as is the white-breasted cock of 
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When Bing points one like this 
it means bird, and no mistake 


the barrens. It’s a gunner’s heaven. 

However, I had to wait for my thrills. 
The first day of the season was gray 
with clouds and rain, and shrill with 
the whistling of the wind. No day for 
the barrens, certainly. Holding our 
eagerness in check, we put in our time 
indoors as best we could. 

First, there was one of George 
Storey’s “morning glories,” a mixture 
of rum, hot water, sugar, and lemon 
juice, administered to each of us be- 
fore we left our beds. Then there were 
discussions with Bob Lee and his 
nephew Cyril, who were to guide us, on 
the possibilities of the season’s shoot- 
ing. These alternated with rushes to 
the windows to see if the sky had 
cleared even the least little bit. It 
hadn't. 

In the talks, Bob took us verbally 
over every foot of the cover from the 
Mal Bay road up the middle drang, or 
lane, and across the hay meadow to the 
woody hills and the “place where 
3iggs’s cow was lost.’”’ No spot was 
forgotten, and no covey of birds then 
on the grounds seemed to have escaped 
the sharp eyes of the guides in their 
pre-season survey of the near-by bar- 
rens. 

All that day the wind whistled and 
the rain streamed down, and I listened 
to long tales of the hunts of the old 
days. Nowadays the limit is fifteen 
birds, but time was when the barrens 
were alive with birds and few hunters 
went afield for them. Plus Parsons, 
who had been one of Newfoundland’s 
greatest athletes—an oarsman, cyclist, 
hockey player, and marksman — had 
taken the field regularly each season 
for almost half a century. His mem- 
ories were many, and one of them was 
of a week-end on the “Flaky Downs” 
and a bag of 130 birds in three day’s 
shooting. 

It was Plus who nonplused a guide 
one day by exterminating a covey of 
seven birds with the five shots of his 
pump gun. The guide could only shake 
his head and mutter, “Don’t you ever 
leave ary one?” 

Nowadays, however, pump guns and 
automatics are forbidden, and no gun 
holding more than two shells may be 
used. A few years’ scarcity of birds 
not long ago brought home the lesson 
of conservation to Newfoundland; and 
he government has carefully planned 
for the snow partridge’s preservation. 

As that rainy day wore on, Plus re- 
galed us with stories of his twin setters, 
Shot and Shell, whose work has become 
a legend among barrens sportsmen. On 
one occasion, Plus and his hunting com- 
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Jack enjoys a breather while his guide, Bob Lee, has a drink from a handy barrens pool 


panion were just about to start lunch 
when they saw the setters on point. 
“Aw, let’s go ahead and eat,’ Plus said. 
“They'll still be there when we're fin- 
ished.”” They were, too—and so were 
the birds! 

With such anecdotes the hours wore 
on, and the weather cleared overnight. 
On our second day in the barrens coun- 
try low clouds rode before the wind, 
and sunlight and shadow moved over 
the bright, moist earth below them. 
Then it was my pleasure to watch the 
setter Bing at work. 

No dog of my memory has hunted 
with such sureness and lack of fault. 
3ing’s white coat, with its dark gold 
patches on head and ears, was easy to 
follow as he took us from one bit of ac- 
tion to another. 
Birds rocketed into 
the air ahead of his 
points and fell in a 
roar of guns, or 
sailed silently away 
on set white wings. 
There were old 
cocks that ran and 
ran and got up wild, 
and fresh young 
birds that burst 
from the grass like 
powdery snow. 
There were snipe, 
too, that twisted 
across the marshes 
scaip-scaiping or 
tumbled end - over - 
end to earth, and 
ducks that lifted 
from the ponds on 
swift wings. But the 
partridge was our 
favorite. 

In size and gen- 
eral build this bird 
is very close to the 
ruffed grouse. His 
color changes from - 
a bronze with mot- 
tled whitish breast 
in summer to all 


One Cripple 


takes to water 


white in winter. By hunting season he 
is at the halfway stage: the white has 
spread over all but his back, his neck, 
and the inner quarter of his wings, top- 
side. 

The wings are longer than those of 
the ruffed grouse; and the snow par- 
tridge doesn’t rise with quite the same 
explosive thunder. Once in air, he 
skims along low, sailing on set wings 
for long stretches. He always seems 
on the point of alighting, but his flights 
are extremely long and it’s rare that 
the hunter can mark down his landing 
spot. 

The coveys are large as the season 
begins, but shooting breaks them up; 
and the birds begin to flock up again 
only when (Continued on page 75) 
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AVE you ever crawled into a 
cave somewhere down along 
the Rio Yaqui in Sonora, Mex- 
ico, to finish off a tigre? Have 
you ever called the dogs off and gone 
in there alone—alone except for your 
rifle and your flashlight? A few min- 
utes before, it was noisy down there 
in the river canyon. After a half 


hour's running fight, the big cat had. 


finally taken refuge in this cave. The 
dogs were baying; the tigre was snarl- 
ing and roaring his song of hatred, 
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But now from the darkness of that 
cave comes only an ominous silence. 
You take your rifle in one hand, your 
flashlight in the other, swallow your 
heart a few times, and go on in, alone, 
to kill a big, tough cat powerful enough 
to slay a range bull at a blow. But in 
you go, teeth chattering a little, may- 
be, heart pounding, impelled by that 
universal human instinct to prove 
yourself unafraid when you really are 
scared stiff. 

The beam of that flashlight seems a 
feeble thing as you cast it around try- 
ing to locate the big cat; and unless 
you shine it in his eyes, even a 200- 
pound jaguar is surprisingly hard to 
see. Perhaps you hear first his harsh 
breathing, then put the light on him as 








Dale had put down his rifle to gather 
wood for a fire when the tigre jumped 
from the tree and charged him. He ran 
for his gun, while the dogs rushed in 


By ERNEST LEE 


he lies above you on a ledge. Then 
comes the booming roar of your rifle, 
and the big cat falls limp almost on 
top of you. 

Triumphant, you drag the tigre out 
into hot, bright, semitropical sunshine. 
The dogs greet you clamorously, and 
your guide grins. It’s a great world 
after all, and you're a little ashamed, 
now, that you were scared. But a 
couple of days later, when you go in 
after another big cat, you get just as 
big a thrill as you did the first time. 

Africa has its lions, solid, muscular, 
ever dangerous; Asia has its magnifi- 
cent, slinking tigers. Both of these 
foreign cats are among the world’s 
greatest game animals, no doubt of it! 
Yet the Americas have their big, dan- 
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gerous cat, too; and the tigre, as the 
Mexicans call the jaguar, can surely 
be ranked a good third among the cats 
of the world—in size, beauty, and fe- 
rocity. I have never hunted Asiatic 
tigers, I'll admit; but following a snarl- 
ing, fighting jaguar through the semi- 
tropical jungles of Mexico and dropping 
him before he charges you and while 
you still have some dogs, surely sounds 
more like excitement to me than pot- 
ting a tiger from the back of an ele- 
phant or from the safety of a machan, 
or platform, in a tree. 

“They're just spotted mountain 
lions,” I’ve been told by those who 
have never hunted jaguars. All wrong! 
Both are cats, and they’re of about 
the same size; but that’s where any 
likeness between the two species ends. 

The lion is for the most part an ex- 
tremely quiet and furtive creature. 
Now and then he yowls like a big tom- 
cat, and once in a long while he gives 
vent to the womanlike scream of fable 
and tradition; but usually he’s as silent 
as a shadow as he goes about his busi- 
ness of killing deer, calves, and colts. 

The bold tigre, however, is one of 
the noisiest creatures in the jungle. 
He roars, coughs, and grunts almost 
nightly. No matter where you've been 
or how much you've hunted, your hair 
is going to crawl on the back of your 
neck the first time you hear the roar 
of this monarch of the tropical forest. 
Furthermore, that roar will never lose 
its power to thrill you. I have heard 
old tigres whoop it up many, many 
times; but even now my heart skips a 
beat, and the rising hair makes my 
scalp prickle, whenever they cut loose. 

A lion when cornered will turn on 
his pursuers; but usually he’s a coward 
who flees from dogs—even a single 
dog. Not the tigre, though! He’ll fight 
men and dogs. He’s hard to tree and 
hard to corner; and he’ll charge—not 
just occasionally but almost every 
time. The lion has great speed... for 
a hundred yards or so; but the tigre 
can run long, far, and fast. The lion 
trees soon after the dogs draw near; 
the tigre, only as a last resort. 

I know of only one authentic instance 
of an unprovoked attack by a moun- 
tain lion on a human being. That oc- 
curred when a lion killed and partly 
ate a child in Oregon some years ago. 
But the tigre becomes a man-killer 
fairly often. One old male that lives 
near Las Mochis, on the Sinaloa coast, 
is credited with having killed one 
woman and seven children at various 
times. Mexicans have hunted him 
often; but so far as I know, he is still 
alive. Farther south in the same Mex- 
ican state, a tigre made an unprovoked 
ttack on a peasant carrying a 
machete. Other peéns found the two 

me hours later—the tigre dead, the 
peasant horribly mauled. The desper- 
te Mexican had somehow managed to 

enetrate the great cat’s brain with 

s heavy knife, but he died a couple 

weeks later from wound infections. 

All through Sinaloa, where my 
brothers and I now do most of our hunt- 

g, the tigres are the lords of the 
ungle, and they know it. The natives 

re inadequately armed and afraid of 
he great cats. Nevertheless, they pes- 
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ter them a great deal with packs of 
poorly trained dogs. The natives sel- 
dom kill one, but their hunting serves 
to keep the beasts short-tempered and 
self-confident. For example, the Mexi- 
can who is the most persistent tigre 
hunter of Sinaloa says he has killed 
only eighteen in the last thirty-six 
years. My brothers and I have taken 
that many in two years. 

How should these magnificent crea- 
tures be hunted, then? How can they 
be changed from roaring cattle killers 

powerful enough to kill longhorn 
range bulls—into rugs for the living 
room and heads for the wall? 

I'll give you the answers as my 
brothers and I have learned them. Be- 
fore we started hunting tigres we had 
killed hundreds of lions, but we still 
had some tricks to learn when we 
tackled el tigre. 

First, what is the range of the 
tigres? Like their cousins, the moun- 
tain lions, they are wanderers. They 
were at one time commonly found on 
the American side of the border—in 
Arizona, Texas, and New Mexico. They 
have been killed as far north as the 
Grand Canyon in Arizona and near 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. Now they are 
found over most of Mexico, increasing 


in numbers as one goes south. They 
are found only rarely in the high 
ranges of the Sierra Madres, which 


are famed for lions, because the tigre 
is more of a semitropical, brush-coun- 
try, and forest animal. The big cats 
are common along the Rio Yaqui, 
where they kill deer and some cattle, 
and they are very common north of 








Mazatlan, where they kill but few deer 
and live almost entirely on cattle. 
Good lion country is never good tigre 
country; and good tigre country ordi- 
narily contains but few lions, 

We find areas where tigres are espe- 
cially plentiful. Mexicans hate the 
creatures, as they take a tremendous 
toll of their cattle; and they are always 
willing to help the hunter. Once 
camped in a new area that promises 
tigres, we nearly always ride out to 
cut sign and to discover about how 
many of the great predators are hunt- 
ing in that particular range. When my 
brothers and I first started hunting the 
big cats seriously, we had it over oth- 
ers in that we were old lion hunters, 
used to observing and watching. 

We look for tracks, droppings, kills, 
as any of these signs tell their story. 
Tigre tracks, by the way, are very dif- 
ferent from those of lions. The track 
of a lion can be recognized by the tri- 
angular pad and by the long toe marks; 
but tigre tracks are round in both pad 
and toe, and a bit larger. 

When we hunt now, we nearly al- 
ways try to call the tigres up to camp 
at night; then, first thing in the morn- 
ing, we turn the dogs loose on the 
hot trail. 

This calling business, by the way, is 
one of the most incredible things about 


hunting the big Mexican cats—and one 
of the most thrilling. When I first 
heard about it I was skeptical. But it 


A tigre call is made of the horn 
The horn is cut 
base and a hole is cut close 
With it a skillful caller can 


works! 
of a longhorn steer. 
off at the 
to the tip. 


With his horn close 
to the earth, making 
the sound carry, the 
caller replies to the 
tigre, roar by roar 


THE ILL-TEMPERED LORD OF MEXICO’S 
JUNGLES CAN BE A MEAN ACTOR, SAYS 
THE HEAD OF THE LION-HUNTING LEES 














imitate the roar of a tigre, and by put- 
ting the mouth of the horn close to 
the ground he can get the call to carry 
astonishing distances. I have heard 
tigres answer a caller at least five 
miles away through the tropical night 

roaring, coughing, grunting, rum- 
bling as if possessed of the devil. The 
caller answers the beasts, roar for 
roar, grunt for grunt. Gradually the 
great predators work closer to camp. 
Sometimes two or three are roaring at 
once. They circle. Often they come 
very close; now and then, Mexican 
callers will bring one up so near he 
can be shot by firelight. 

Since few Americans have ever 
heard the roar of a tigre, I will de- 
scribe it. It starts with short coughing 
roars, not unlike those to which I have 
heard African lions in circuses give 
vent. There’s an increase in volume 
until about the fifth roar, then a grad- 
ual decrease, ending in a series of 
grunting growls. The very ground 
seems to vibrate with the intensity of 
the sound. Often a tigre almost a mile 
away will seem to be right on top of 
you. The growls at the end, however, 
do not have the carrying power of the 
roars; and it is by them that we can 
estimate the direction and the distance 
of the cat. 

Why a tigre will answer and come 
to the man-made imitation of his call 
is a mystery to me. It isn’t a perfect 
imitation, and the cats must know they 
are being fooled. Males and females 
both come. They will come again and 
again. Mexicans tell me they called up 
one old male every night for five 
nights, wounded him the third, and 
killed him the fifth. Why did that great 
cat go so blindly to his eventual doom ? 
You answer it—I can’t! 

As soon as we can see to follow the 
dogs, after calling up a tigre, we put 
them on the trail; and when they un- 
ravel his circlings and wanderings they 
are off. Superficially this might seem 
much like the hunting of mountain 
lions. Actually it isn’t. Lion hunting 





is 90 per cent cold trailing. In tigre 
hunting the proportion is just the op- 
posite—10 per cent cold trailing and 
90 per cent handling the tigre. 

As I have said before, the tigre is a 
creature of great stamina, courage, 
and determination. Once jumped by 
the dogs, he’ll head for some favorite 
cave or tree, and he'll fight until he 
gets there. In fact, a tigre chase con- 
sists mostly of a running fight, with 
the dogs trying to slow down the big 
predator until the hunter comes up. 
Further, unlike the lion, the tigre does 
not seem to be greatly afraid of dogs. 
An old one has probably whipped a 
dozen packs of Mexican curs and has 
plenty of self-confidence. 

So in the last analysis, the success 
of a tigre hunt depends on the courage, 
the agility, and the stick-to-it-iveness 
of your pack. The dogs can’t turn and 
run at the tigre’s first snarl; they can’t 
flee at the first scratch. They must 
keep crowding him, pestering him, 
nipping him, hurting him until in des- 
peration he seeks a tree, or backs up 
in a cave or against a bluff to stand 
them off. And even when he’s treed or 
cornered the hunt is not yet over, as 
the tigre is a creature of scant pa- 
tience and much intestinal fortitude. 
Lions will often stay in a tree for hours 
on end. Not the tigre. In a little while 
he gets bored, so out he goes to maul 
the dogs, and to make another running 
fight of it. 

The hunter of the great cats is not 
in for any leisurely ride. He must stay 
as close to his pack as possible, so he 
can encourage them and back them up. 
When my brothers and I take parties 





out, one of us always goes on foot be- 
hind the dogs, as a hunted tigre often 
takes short cuts where no horse can 
follow. Then we try to hold the ani- 
mals until the sportsmen ride up. 
Sometimes, though, we can’t. When a 
tigre charges, and it is either one of 
us or the tigre, we shoot. 

My brother Dale was in an amusing 
and exciting mix-up with a tigre last 
year. He and the dogs had it treed, 
and he sent a Mexican to bring over 
the party of sportsmen. The tigre 
seemed patient and comfortable up 
there in the tree; so Dale, being chilly, 
started to build a fire. He had put 
down his rifle and was gathering wood 
when the tigre jumped from the tree 
and charged him. He ran for his gun, 
and got to it only because the dogs 
rushed in. His first shot hit the animal 
in the loins, a wound serious enough to 
slow him down but not to disable him 
completely. His dander up, the tigre 
decided to fight it out. He took refuge 
in grass taller than he was, charged 
both Dale and the dogs. When the 
sportsmen rode up he was willing to 
take them on too; but they killed him 
when he charged. 

That’s just one thrilling little epi- 
sode. We have had plenty of them. In 
Sonora, for instance, the animals near- 
ly always run for caves instead of 
trees. They are not so fierce as the 
Sinaloa tigres, who are used to being 
pestered by men and dogs, but they 
fight when they are aroused; and if you 
are looking for the ultimate in thrills, 
just crawl into a dim cave with one. 

If ever you get mixed up with a 
charging (Continued on page 57) 













Your heart pounds, and the beam of 
the flashlight seems only a feeble 
thing. Suddenly you hear the harsh 
breathing of the tigre on a ledge 
above you, and flash the light up 
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“Im Warning You—Keep Away 








The Canadian honker is a most resolute and plucky defend- 
er of his mate and their nest full of eggs. With wide wings 
outspread and threatening beak he bars the intruder's way 
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Joining his mate, the gander caresses her with his 


bill, so assuring her he can keep her from all harm 





Our cameraman's friend asks for trouble by getting 
too near the nest, and the gander is quick to oblige 
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The author's 139-grain 7 mm. bullet hit this coyote far back 
in the body but the animal dropped, shattered, in its tracks 


IN PRAISE OF 


THE 7 MM. 
B ESIDES being one of the oldest of all 


rimless cartridges, it is the No. 1 mili- 
tary and sporting cartridge of the world. 

Spaniards have shot it at Americans 
and at each other. Mexicans have shot 
it at Mexicans. All sorts and shades of 
people have shot it at each other in 
wars big and little. 

It has killed everything from wood- 
chucks and jack rabbits to big brown 
bears and African game. Indeed, it 
is the favorite elephant rifle of one 
school of African hunters. 

It kicks about like a .30/30, yet it 
will do the work of a .30/06. 

It is one of the few completely 
naturalized foreign cartridges in the 
United States—and one of the very best 
made here or anywhere else. 

The cartridge I am talking about is 
the 7 mm., as it is usually called here. 
It is also sometimes referred to as the 
“Spanish” Mauser, because it was the 


Spanish military cartridge as far back 


as 1898, when our regulars fought 
against it with their Krags and our 
national guardsmen tried to match it 
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WITH JACK O'CONNOR 








ERE'S our old friend, Jack O'Connor, in another réle—conductor 

of a monthly gun feature which marks a new departure. O'Con- 
nor does about as much hunting and shooting as anyone we can 
think of, and there is no one better fitted to tackle this latest assign- 
ment. A gun bug himself, he knows what the fans want to know, and 
what they like to talk about. You'll find he can hand on a lot of 
practical dope without getting technical about it; so hitch close and 
sit in on the first session —THE EDITOR 








with their ancient and 
obsolete .45/70 charcoal- 
burning Springfields. 
The English make both 
ammunition and rifles— 
usually on imported 
German actions. They 
usually call it the .275. 
The Germans, who make 
a whole flock of 7 mm. 
cartridges, call it the 7 
x 57 to distinguish it 
from shorter and longer 
7 mm.’s. Down in Mexico, 
where it is the official 
military cartridge, it is 
simply the Mauser ( pro- 
nounced “Mouse-er’’). 

The point of all this is 
that I am getting ready 
to let down my hair and 
nominate this old-time, 
universally used, Ger- 
man - American- English- 
Spanish-Mexican military cartridge as 
the best all-around hunting cartridge 
for American big game in the hands of 
the average hunter. 

Right now I see those who believe the 
.30/06 the only all-around rifle rise up 
in wrath; but if my view is heresy I 
am prepared to hang for it. 

My contention is that the .30/06 is 
simply too much gun for the average 
hunter who fires only three or four 
boxes of high-power ammunition a year. 
It kicks too much, makes too much 
racket, bruises too many shoulders. As 
a consequence, the once-a-year hunter 
develops a flinch with his bellowing 
.30/06 and misses or merely wounds 
game he would kill with a rifle that laid 
the daisies less low and packed less of 
a wallop astern. 

I have hunted with both calibers— 
.30/06 and 7 mm. I have done far more 
hunting with the .30/06, but I have 
killed eight big-game animals and a 
good many coyotes with the 7 mm. I 
now have. As far as I have been able to 
tell, the smaller cartridge kills them 
just as dead—and makes about half as 
much fuss about it. 

In reality the 7 mm. cartridge is 
simply a smaller .30/06 and no less 


deadly. Furthermore, it has the virtues 
of the all-around cartridge in that it 
can be loaded with relatively light, 
easily expanded bullets at high velocity 
for light game and long-range, epen- 
country shooting and with long, heavy 
bullets of good sectional density (the 
relationship of length to diameter) 
which will drive on through bone and 
heavy muscle on larger animals. Plenty 
of good deer cartridges are made, but 
few of them are so versatile. 

In velocity and in trajectory the 139- 
grain, high-velocity 7 mm. bullet is al- 
most a dead ringer for the 180-grain 
.20/06 pellet, which has made a great 
and deserved reputation. In a standard 
24-inch sporting barrel the 139-grain 
bullet steps along at 2,900 feet a second 

even faster, in other words, than the 
180-grain .30/06. In turn the 175-grain 
bullet of the 7 mm. does about 2,400 feet 
a second, which is just about what the 
220-grain .30/06 job puts out. If there 
is any difference in killing power be- 
tween the two cartridges I have failed 
to notice it. 

But, and here’s where the average 
hunter comes in, there is plenty of 
difference on the shooter’s end. Be- 
cause it propels lighter bullets of 
smaller diameter and because it burns 
less powder, the 7 mm. has about half 
the apparent recoil of the bucking, 
snorting, r’aring Springfield. In fact, it 
kicks but little more than the .30/30 
about like the .257, say. Its report is 
a sharp crack, not a bellow; and, believe 
it or not, it is largely the racket a gun 
makes rather than the backward push 
which is responsible for apparent recoil. 
The average shooter doesn’t mind get- 
ting kicked so much, but he hates to be 
scared to death. 

Accuracy? I don’t think there is 
any difference between the 7 mm. and 
its big brother. The late Capt. Ned 
Crossman told me he could never find 
any. I once had a 7 mm. of German 
make that shot all over the lot, but that 
was the fault of the poorly bored Ger- 
man barrel. The job I have now shoots 
as well for me as any Springfield I 
have ever owned. 

For the man who does open-country 
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This 7 mm. is mounted on a hand- 
some, specially made stock, with 
a total weight of only 74 pounds 


shooting at game the size of deer, the 
139-grain bullets are the thing. The 
Western load in that weight is a beauty, 
with a semi-spitzer open point 
that sustains velocity well and expands 
beautifully on deer up to 250 yards 
as far as I have ever killed anything 
with it. With one exception, nothing 
I have shot with that bullet has traveled 
more than twenty-five yards. Every 
coyote hit anywhere with it has dropped 
in his tracks. Remington also puts out 
a 139-grain 7 mm. load of high velocity, 
but its hollow-point bullet is too round 
in contour to hold its velocity at long 
range, and in 1932, when I saw several 
deer killed with that load, it did not 
break up quickly enough on light game. 
I have always wondered why Reming- 
ton did not adapt the beautifully shaped, 
highly bronze-point bullet, 
such as it makes in 150 and 180 grains 
for the .30/06, to the 7 mm. Such a 
combination would be ideal, and I know 
one hombre who would lay in a stock 
of them! 

For brush-country 
East or in the heavily 
the West, I like the 
points with plenty of lead exposed. 
Those bullets are not easily deflected 
by twigs and limbs, and the soft lead 
enables them to expand easily on game. 
In 1934, when I was down in Mexico, 
[I killed two mule deer in the Sonora 
brush with that load, and neither of 
them moved out of his tracks. For a 
turkey load, the 175-grain full metal- 
patched bullet at around 2,400 feet a 
econd is ideal. It kills the birds very, 
ery dead—-and it doesn't destroy the 
lelicious flesh. 

For really big game, as we know big 
vame in America—elk, moose, grizzlies, 
nd brown bear—the little 7 mm. with 
the 175-grain bullet built with a heavy 
icket and very little lead exposed at 
he tip ought to be just about as effec- 

ve as the 220-grain fodder for the 
nmortal Springfield. The Springfield, 

the way, has killed them all. I’m 

tt saying the 7 mm. in any form would 

e ideal for those babies, but it would 

. For the woman, for the small man, 
for anyone with no great love of recoil 
can think of no better and less punish- 


slim 


effective 


shooting in the 
wooded parts of 
175-grain soft- 
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Left to right: the 220- 
grain .30/06 soft point; 


175-grain soft-point 7 
mm.; 175-grain 7 mm. 
full metal cased; 150- 


grain .30/06 open point; 
139-grain 7 mm. open 
point. Each has its use 


Right—when a man 
hunts in rough country 
like this, he appreciates 
the lightness and deadly 
efficiency of the 7 mm. 


ing rifle for big game 


Out in Africa there 
seem to be two schools of 
big-game hunters. ( Big 
game in Africa means 
lions, rhino, buffalo, and 


elephant, but not antelope, 
which the Afrikanders call 
bucks.) One 
the tremendous double- 
barrel British express rifle 


school uses 


and shoots more or less at 
the whole animal. Mem 
bers of the other school 

usually boys who live there 


and who often do a spot 
of hunting for the cash 
there is in it use light 
rifles of medium power, 
“small bores” they call 
them. They depend on 


placing their bullets ex- 
actly, and they say that a light bullet 
properly placed kills just as dead as a 
heavy bullet. 
with those cool crack shots is our littl 
friend the 7 with the full metal 
175-grain, round-nosed bullet 
Advantages to Afrikanders ? 
Low cost of rifle and of ammunition 
Light weight of both rifle and ammuni 
tion. And light recoil, which enables 
them to shoot more accurately in the 
first place and to recover quickly for a 


One of the favorite rifles 


mm. 
cased, 


those 


second shot. 

So if anyone tells you the 7 mm 
doesn't have the smile your 
most superior smile and reply, “It’s 
killed many an elephant, sir!” 

If the 7 mm. addict is also a hand 
loader, he can get a very pretty variety 
of bullets to play with, both lead and 
jacketed. Jacketed bullets run all the 
way from 110 grains to 175 and in all 
shapes of points from spitzer to round 
and Teutonic. John C. McGregor, 
curator of archeology at the Museum 
of Northern Arizona, 
and he hand-loads for it. 
coction of his is a 139-grain gas-check 
bullet at around 1,800 feet a 
It is one of the most accurate loads I 
have capable of one-inch 
accuracy at 100 yards. In his rifle it 
will give as good a performance as the 
finest match .22’s. I don’t recommend 


soup, 


uses a 7 mm 
One con 


second. 


ever seen, 








{ I wouldn't try it myself, but a 
f years ago John shot the heads 
off two turkeys at somewhere between 


this, an 
couple oO 


100 yards. I have seen him, 
100 yards, put bullet after 
bullet into practically the same hole, 
so that’s one tall hunting tale I believe. 

The man who shoots several hundred 
rounds of full-power ammunition a 
year would be foolish to get anything 
but a cheap Government 
immunition can always be obtained. 
But again, the once-a-year hunter, the 
small man, anyone who 
doesn't crave recoil and muzzle blast, 
should look into the many virtues of the 
tried-and-true little 7 mm. It is really 
a honey, light, deadly, sweet to shoot. 
Ammunition can be obtained anywhere 
in the world, and the rifles themselves 
built as light as seven pounds. 


GOOFY SHOTS 


@ In his little book called “Big Game 
Rifles and Cartridges,’ Elmer Keith 
tells how he once lobbed a .400 Whelen 
bullet over 400 yards of open space to 
land on a buck’s rump and ricochet off 
to kill a doe on the far side. 

Here's a story like it—only better, 
maybe. Elmer’s shot was deliberate, 
but this was an accident. It happened 
in the Kaibab (Continued on page 78) 
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Shooting at 


30/06, as 
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You Can Build this Boat Trailer 


By 
WILLIAM 
JACKSON y 





consist of two Model T 

wheels, wooden spoke or 

wire, and a front axle in 

good condition. Almost any 

other front-wheel assembly 

will do, although it will be ' 
heavier and no more serv- 
iceable. The Model T front- 
axle assembly untilizes a 
single transverse spring, 
which is unsatisfactory for 
the trailer because it would 
permit excessive swaying 
at high speeds. Obtain two 
longitudinal springs (from 
some other make of small 
car) at the junk yard and 
remove several of the 
AVIGABLE water anywhere Since pipe bought at junk yards is leaves, to increase springiness. Clean 
can be your playground if you likely to be weakened by rust, it is all the parts in clear, non-lead gasoline 
have this lightweight, sturdy better to purchase new stock. This to remove grease and dirt. Then dis- 





When this owner gets to water he can back the trailer right into it and float his craft free 





trailer on which to carry your tubing is cut to size and the various mount the rods from the Ford axle, 
boat. It's suitable for any small craft angles of the joints hack-sawed with leaving nothing but axle and spindles 
canoe, rowboat, runabout, duck boat, the aid of a makeshift wood miter box. These must be locked to prevent turn- 
small sailboat—-not exceeding sixteen A piece of 1'.-inch angle iron across ing. This is easily done by attaching 
feet in length. Of course, if your boat the front of the frame reénforces it and ', xX 1!',-inch strap-iron pieces to each 
is longer it is quite easy to extend the serves as an anchor for the tongue and side, securing them with !.4-inch ma- 
length of the carrier while building it. a base for the forward wooden clamp chine bolts as shown in the sketch. 
When your boat is on the trailer it piece. Any garage or welding shop will Springs are attached to the axle ex- 
can be packed with camp equipment, or weld the entire assembly, at the points actly thirty-six inches apart, center to 
an outboard motor can be clamped noted on the drawing, at low cost. The center. They are secured with four 


securely to it. A canvas cover serves’ end of the tongue is flattened and drilled pieces of 1, x 12-inch iron rod, bent to 
to protect boat and contents. And when to attach to the trailer hitch on the shape and threaded. Two clips are 
you arrive at the water, you simply re- towing car. The undercarriage parts (Continued on page 88) 

move the canvas 

cover, and _ duffel, : ainsaniimantingiit pene seneeiesneliiininiaaneenanalteeinmiaimiiitiainntnniaitis 
push the carrier 
right down into the 
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water (one man can WELDED 
easily do it), and | - M — —— 
float the hull free. cue | \ recleitacs 
This one-man | bs ben SECTION SAWED OUT 
feature is admirable I 
because ordinary ; | |) TIN 
trailers made of old wo Weipa ripe 
auto parts, although * for 
adapted to heavy and 
boats, are generally How Clips ioe We | | the 
too clumsy and Spring to Axle | “ 
heavy for hauling 41 . 
light boats, especial- ‘a"« 1'2" STRAP | said 
ly when one person ae ee es | witl 
must load and ma- C_ __) | | Ano 
neuver the trailer. rolli 
The principal parts - 72" Sf 30° 8 his 1 
of the trailer (a list Locking Front Axle 1° a" CuaneP Peer %6" WING NUT | neen! 
accompanies this to Prevent Tu'tning oe reer a SSS P 
description) are a ee Ut 
welded-tube frame | \ tum 
made of two-inch- | \ o*n 4" _ FLA’ 
diameter black-iron \ CROSSPIECE -— a. With 
pipe, and an under- a ne eee o 
carriage made from —— - $$$ 
Ford Model T parts iat aii - ; | > ' 
which are easily and USE PIPE SIZES AS FOLLOWS: SPRING SHACKLE 2" PIECE OF WOOD oP pitas mae 
inexpensively ob- 350-450 LB. — 2%" Dia WELDED TO PIPE PATTERNED TO ° ; 


: , 450-600 LB.— 2%" DIA. BOTTOM OF BOAT 
tained from any 


automobile junk lot. aE 
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TIME: 1840. When his ale had 
ripened, Peter Ballantine called 
fora tumbler. One healthy drink, 
and he set the glass down, to roll 
the brew on his tongue. 

“Tt ha’ the PUR-R-RITY,”’ he 
said, his Scotch burr mingling 
with the brew in his speech. 
Another gulp, and more tongue 
rolling. ‘It ha’ the BODY,’’ was 
his verdict, and no doubt what- 
ever about it. 

The third drink drained the 
tumbler. ‘‘Ah, and it ha’ the 
FLAVOR-R-R!”’ he pronounced 
with final authority. 
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When the empty glass was lifted 
to carry away, Peter Ballantine’s 
eye chanced on the pattern of 
rings from its bottom, dewy on 
the scoured oak of the table. 
“Thr-r-ree tests—thr-r-ree 
rings—’’ he mused, ‘‘the mar-rk 
of good ale. See the rings on the 
board, lads—I ha’ my trade- 
mark!”’ e 
Peter Ballantine’s taste in ale 
proved to be America’s own— 
more people get more enjoyment 
from Ballantine's Ale than from 
any other... 
AMERICA’S LARGEST SELLING ALE 
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Siesta on the way home. A battle with the kingfish leaves even the winners all in 


Kings for a Day 


(Continued from page 23) 


and I wasn't ready. The handkerchief 
slipped, I jammed my thumb on the 
wildly whirring spindle, and the friction 
fried the skin raw. I removed my in- 
jured thumb and fumbled for the hand- 
kerchief. I got pressure on the spindle 
just as the last bit of line spun off, and 
braked the king's first frenzied run 

“Stop the boat!" somebody yelled. 
“V's got one on that little rod!” 

Glancing at the reel, I saw the naked 
spindle. Not a round of line on it. Just 
the loop that held the line to the reel. 
And that king wanted more line. But I 
had stopped him, and the taut line kept 
him from getting started again 


1 pt in the boat’s fading wake, the 
water abruptly frothed and a mag- 
nificent king came out. When he went 
under again I began inching in the line 
carefully. After a few minutes I had 
retrieved thirty feet. Then he was off 
once more. This time I held my hand- 
kerchief thumb guard in place, and kept 
a drag on him; but he showed me the 
empty spindle again just the same. 

I fought the line back in. It was work 

the small handle didn't give much lev- 
erage, and I had to turn it with my 
whole hand, get a new grip, and take an- 
other turn. 

The king tried a change of pace on 
me, rushing boatward. At first I thought 
he was gone; but when I took in the 
slack the spindle started whirring again 

“You got him?” somebody asked. “Or 
has he got you?” 

They all sat around grinning, enjoying 
the excitement. Skipper Ouzt left his 
wheel and came back to watch. 

“T’ll take the rod for a dollar,” 
body volunteered. 

I wouldn't have sold it for five. The 
king was doing everything he knew, and 
that was plenty. Finally I began to 
think I might bring him to gaff. He was 


some- 
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close to the boat now, a racy chrome 
lance. He wasn’t any baby, either. 

One of the boys reached for a gaff 
But he was much too early. The fish 
made a lurch; and before I could do 
anything about it he was under the boat, 
where the idling propeller sent out a 
mild boil. 

“Work toward the front of the boat,” 
Ouzt advised. “He's gonna foul on that 
wheel!” 

He was already fouled on something. 
The line seemed to be hung, and I could 
feel the slow throb of the Athor’s engine 
on my line. I moved toward the bow, 
suspecting that my fish was lost for 
sure. Then he came out, running sea- 
ward, and I could see rust from the 
Athor’s drive shaft on my line. I stopped 
the short rush, and the boy leaned over 
with the gaff. He was still early, for the 
king made more of those frenzied short 
rushes. 

Then the gaff struck home. “Come out 
of the wet,” the boy said. “You'll catch 
pneumonia.” And he hauled my muscu- 
lar, fifteen-pound kingfish over the side. 

While I sat panting and sucking my 
thumb, Emmett came up grinning and 
handed me a half dollar. “Now catch 
another one,” he challenged. 

“T’ll rest a spell, thanks,” I said. 

The kings had found the chum now, 
and were putting on a show. There'd be 
a bright glance of silver astern, and 
somebody would have one. Often a king 
would come out in one of those graceful, 
gray-and-silver leaps when he struck. 

He hits viciously, this kingfish. And 
when he misses, often enough he'll hit 
again and again until he's got it. Then 
his battlefield tactics will almost invari- 
ably include: 1. A wild, tackle-testing 
run right off the bat. 2. A wide sweep 
seaward, with maybe a breath-taking 
jump when you shut down on him. 3. A 
dogged, wrist-straining resistance when 





And always 


you start taking in line. 4. 
a furious rush from the boat just a 
you begin to think you’ve got him. 
Emmett hung several fish on his light 
rod, but his thirty-pound casting lin 
couldn’t take it. Not once did it surviv 
the first run. In disgust Emmett changed 
to a new line. With this he had mors 
success, landing two or three kings 


Y ROD brought in five more fish. Al 
of them spelled trouble, but none of 

them manhandled me quite so badly a 
that first devil. By now the barrel wa 
getting crowded, since almost every lin 
had caught from three to six kings. 

The cook served dinner on the after 
deck, picnic style, with fried Spanis} 
mackerel, hushpuppies, and salad. We 
took turns eating. One of the girls fin 
ished and came back to where I wa 
reeling in. 

“Let me hold that for you while yo 
eat,” she offered. 

“You sure you want to, 

“Oh, yes.” 

The kings had knocked off for a m« 
ment, but I showed her how to hold the 


Pep?” 


handkerchief in place in case she di 
get a strike. Then I went toward the 
food. I hadn't had more than four o 


five bites of mackerel when Pep gurgle: 
frantically, and I saw the little rod dip 

Then Pep made a terrible mistake 
Instead of braking the reel with her lef 
thumb, she tried to grab the wildly spi! 
ning handle, poor girl. I can hear the 
handle thumping on her knuckles still 

A little slack was all that fish needed 
“He's gone!” Chris said 

“Thank heavens!” Pep gasped 

“Want to try again?” I asked gener 
ously. 

“No, thank you so 
giving me a very dirty look. Kings ars 
a bit rough on the ladies. Later, Fo: 
dron hung a big king and gave the out 
fit to his wife, Virginia, and while sl} 
sustained no bodily injuries, that was 
battle royal; I don’t think Virginia h 
forgiven Fondron yet. 

But none of the trouble matched 
Lay's. Lay is Southern-raised, but } 
went off to New York and became a 
actor and forgot what he knew abou 
fishing. Emmett, his brother, rigged tl 
salt-water tackle for him and warned 

“Now this isn’t like a fresh-water ree 
with a level winder. You've got to guid 
the line with your thumb.” 

So Lay started fishing, and sudde1 
he hung a grandpa king. We hardly had 
time to notice that he was handling tl 
tackle in some unorthodox fashion b 
fore the fish was gone, and Lay’s thun 
almost with it. Pale as a pillowcase, 
put down his tackle and held up thé 
blood-dripping digit. 

“What happened?” we demanded 

“Well,” he said indignantly, “you t 
me to guide the line, so I did, and it « 
my thumb to the bone!” 

“Hell,” Emmett exploded, “you gui 
the line coming in—not going out!” 

“Oh,” said Lay weakly, and went 
find the boat’s first-aid kit 

With a big catch of kings and mor 
than one crippled thumb, we start: 
back about three in the afternoon. M¢ 
of the crowd went up front to sleep 
the warm Florida sun. 

Later, as we approached the lig! 
house, we overtook a party boat fri 
Newport with a line of skiffs strung « 
behind it. On the stern sat a boy wit! 
fish knife, cleaning sea trout. And 
looked pleased with himself, too. 

Now, sea trout are fine, especia 
well browned and with a little tart 
sauce. But for a real fishing day, there's 
nothing like kings. That fact stands o 
like a sore thumb 


much,” she 


Salida 
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G "I bagged a giant moose, the dressed meat weighing 982 
pounds,” writes Mr. Kirsch. “Starting back to camp at dusk, 
we foolishly decided to ford Willow Creek, a very fast moun- 
tain stream. We figured the 150-pound packs of moose meat 
would keep our feet on the bottom, 


“We were wrong! When the water reached my 


chest, I was swe pt from my feet and trapped beneath the 
foaming mountain torrent! Wedged against a rock, and 
held down by the current and my heavy load, I couldn't 
budge! I thought I was done for! 
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vy 
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&) “lI had been carrying my lighted flashlight in one hand, and still 


NOTE: An “Eveready” flashlight, 
held it. And just in time, one of the packers located me by its beam! He with “Eveready’’ batteries, will 


rushed in, seized my pack rope and managed to drag me ashore. | most normally continue to burn under 
. ® e ° e { ‘ | 
certainly wouldn t have lived to enjoy that moose meat if those ‘I veready water. Try it 


fresh DATED batteries had failed me. 0 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER... Gos for the DATE-LIN® 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., 30 EAST 42ND STREET, 
Unit of Union Carbide Tig and Carbon Corporation 


NEW YORK, N. 
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T= S§ NO OTHER product like “Prestone” anti-freeze. It 
contains NO alcohol... NO glycerine. It's made with highly 


refined and purified ethylene glycol. But it took far more than 


ethylene glycol to make “Prestone” 


anti-freeze the world’s 
finest winter protection! 


In “Prestone” anti-treeze, 


ethylene glycol is fortified with 
exclusive ingredients developed after years of research and mil- 


lions of miles of the 


roughest road 


tests an anti-freeze can 


undergo. These ingredients curb leaking, rust clogging, and 
foaming. Th 
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SEE YOUR dealer today Have 
him put Prestone anti-freeze 


into your radiator. Then smile 
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'PRESTONE' ANTI-FREEZE. 
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gallon anti-freezes usually 


cohol away... and replacement. But “Prestone 


anti-freeze will not boil away. One filling lasts all winter lon; 


That’s one reason why a nationally famous research organiz 
tion has found that more modern* cars use “Prestone” anti 
freeze than all other brands combined! 
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MANY ANTI-FREEZES.... despite their brand names and “PRESTONE" ANTI-FREEZE will noc “let you down.” 
colors... are made with alcohol. They boil off and have to It's on the job protecting your motor from freeze-up erery 
be replaced ... because, when it comes to heat, alcohol can't minute throughout the longest, bitterest winter, There’s no 
take it.” But “Prestone” anti-freeze contains no alcohol... replacing mid 1 y. You're completely safe—and you 


will not boil off. know it! 


ANOTHER GREAT DRIVING HAZARD is rust. NO DANGEROUS FUMES from “Prestone” anti-freeze 


Prec: 


ne’ anti-freeze protects your motor from clogging no fire hazard. “Prestone nti-freeze cannot harm car 
st formations whi h che ke up your cooling system finish or the met n { ri ber parts of your cooling system 


overheating and unsatisfactory performance. When Special processi keeps it from foaming. “Prestone” anti- 
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Pheasants Learn Fast 











(Continued from page 21 
shell and I think John used nearly as slopes of the big ditches There are along close to the ground, flying about 
many I tried to take some pictures of 1,000 of these little dust bowls on that ten degrees from the straightaway. Or- 
the birds and of the hunting, but be main ditch of John's, and enough tracks dinarily a pheasant rises in his flight, 
tween the cold that froze up the camera along it to make it resemble a chicken even though he appears to be flying 
shutter and my clumsy fingers, I didn’t yard. But on this day there were few level. On a straightaway shot you put 
do any better shooting with the camera birds in the cover, and these mostly the bead on him and then raise the gun 
than I did with the gun hens muzzle until it covers the bird before 

By afternoon the wind had swept the “Are they all shot out?” I asked John. you pull. That’s what Chester: iid he 
ground clean of snow and piled it into “No.” he said “But they're getting did on this one—with all three shot 
the ditches. I think it must have cov wise. Let's try that cut-over alfalfa.” We saw the pheasant coast in for a 
ered the pheasant at the ame time When we entered the edge of the field landing in a field about half a mile away 
We came in with four birds between we saw one old cock streaking ahead of The second bird pulled the same stunt 
us. I don't give the pheasants credit for us. He ran belly to the ground is low but Chester got him with hi second 
being smart on this occasion; I hold the as if he had been crawling on his knees hot. He kept the bead on him, he said 
weather responsible and he never got his head above his and figured the damn birds were flying 

The Tuesday after that week-end wa houlders Whe we were halfway level and not rising. I believe him, be 
1 beautiful clear day My old friend through, a dozen birds broke from the cause Chester Knows his wi hooting 
Dick Marland had come up from Chi far end and took the air In this field After we picked up that se¢ d bird 
cago the night before “We leave at we raised only two other cock both of we moved over to another like place 
6 o'clock I told him nd Il know where them young ones; and one of them got It wa i stretch of cover about sé 
to find plenty of bird We arrived at up twenty yards behind Dick ifter he vards wide that ran along tl de of 
Joh ibout 8& a.m d tarted out had almost tepped the bird Dick big n n ditch. On our left 

r the ime old route made a beautiful pivot shot on that one cottonwood on our right 1 ¢ 

It was 3 p.m. when we rounded out wheat stubble. The cover de up 
AS WE emerged from the corn patcl the day with the t rooster eeded to of tall grass and cocklebur |} Ww 
into the tubble field Jol potted fill our ticket Only four f our bird clumy] of willow swit« 

» roe r feedit en the irr itior were oldstet Most of ther were that ‘ man’s head It wa th roi 
latera Ihe coc} A l t ibout the veal crop We I ished through it I ra 
Line re ind crawled to that ditet Two day late lL te t A raised a bird ] 
ike a blac nake lea pile of hot ranch that is or thirt miile from of he ind a cock got I 
ror We trotted up to where we could Denver It was posted land nda big the oster, and I brought 
look dow the ditch d we iw that place but close to tow The irround the he AS we were pi« 

d running Hi neck wa tretched ing fields had been hunted to death Ve x och got up behind u Phe had 
out ind his heels were actuall twit saw hundreds of bird but they were so it tight while we blundered righ 
kling. He flew up 100 yard ihead of u far away we had to use field glasses to through the middle of the 
The birds were learning make ure they were pheasants We We went on from field t eld ind 

That farm of Johr i ibout as pretty jumped only two bird ! hooting dis- ended the day with three |} i each 
i hunting ground a I have ever eel tance: and we came home with a hen but brother, we earned 
Level field of wheat tubble ilfalfa that had lost one les probably In a 
cor hock fall-plowed earth with pile mowing machine cy E we saw three birds { : 
of beet top cattered througt it po For the last day of the season I went tubble field, by a straw t The 
tato patche with here ind = thers back to John This time Chester New were a quarter of a mile fre e road 
missed potato showing above the ground lin went with me Joh iid, “You'll We went around throu t 
ind fence corners witl ce seedy weed have to hunt o more tha one farm 1 drove out into tl eld 
in them, all combine to n e a perfect this trip. The birds are wild as coyote The bird iw us comings it in 
feeding ground for bird M irriga John wouldn't go with u because he mec tely to one of those iter 
tion ditcl dry at tl easol with doesn't like to hunt on Sunda but he di The field was |} vid 
their ice grown up in ta grass and gave us the names of a few of his neigh leve 1 floor, and I stepped « th 
brush, offer plenty of cover Shallow bors and we had no trouble ecuring ga ot her up to forty m hou! 
feeder ditches and latera form a maze permission to hunt on their place but those birds beat me t the fence 
of wildlife communication trenches Chester and I combed out the cover d k off down the road. M be the 

Colorado pheasants ordinarily range on John’s place without mucl uccess had been reading the gam: iws and 
the open fields during the early morning We flushed two birds, both cocks, afte knew it was against the law to ho 
ind late evening hou They lay up in we had turned to the stubble fields. The ic! a public highway 
cover during the middle of the day, or first one got up under Chester's feet, Working across another stubble field 
bathe in dust wallow o the unny and instead of filving high he kimmed on foot, with Chester sixty yar t m 

left nd some distance ahead, I caugt 
i. fleeting glimpse of somet) 
in the lateral ditch ahead of m«é I 


thought mavbe it was a ca but I tun 


> right and ran for twenty yard d the 


cut sharply toward the dite Ww a 
old cock pussyfooting up that dite} 
flattened out like a flounde He got ex 
cited when I burst into t 
wild yell, and he spun around couple 
of time ind went up. I mi d him, o 
ccount of being a little out f breatl 
from the twenty-vard aast I'd 
made But he flew right over Cheste: 
head ind Chester didn’t m 
These, I consider, are mart trick 
man's language. I owe the bird ul 
pology, which I hereby ma I'll eve 
let the tail go with the hide nd take 
off my hat to them. I should be ul 
pl f this year find t 
4 re ist ear left of M t! 
he easo cay 
they do, for the 


ike Chester and Dick M 1 f 
full day's hunting even with a three 
in-possession bag limit. As for myself 





well, I generally use a box of s 
bird anyway; so I'll have 


fun t 
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Tigres are Tough 


(Continued from page 


tigre, shoot, even though you know 
you'll miss. Good dogs are used to 
charging in to the shot. They will hold 
the creature long enough for you to get 
another bullet in. You may lose a dog 
or two, but that’s better than being 
mauled yourself. 

It is the dogs themselves that are the 
answer to a successful tigre hunt. A 
tigre is a better and more deadly fighter 
than a bear; and we have found just 
one breed of dog which we can always 
depend on to stand the gaff—our own 
breed of cat hounds, from the stock 
with which we have been hunting lions 
and bears in the mountains of Arizona 
and New Mexico for a score of years. 
Hounds of that same breed, by the way, 
have made good from California to 
Florida and from Canada to South 
America. We have bred them from 
Southern tree hound, red-tick and blue- 
tick hounds, with remote bloodhound 
crosses, and they have saved our bacon 
many times. We have hounds of other 
breeds, too, and we have often found 
them excellent—often, but not always. 
Terriers have great reputations as 
fighters, and we have found both wire- 
hairs and Airedales excellent on bears, 
mountain lions, and wildcats. For some 
reason, though, they fled from tigres, 
and we discarded them quickly. 

Tigre hunting is dangerous, and loyal, 
courageous dogs are the hunter’s best 
protection. I am tempted here to tell 
another of my brother Dale’s experi- 
ences. We were hunting in Sinaloa. I 
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was with our sportsman; Dale was right 
behind the dogs. The big cat finally 
turned to make a fight of it under a 
rim rock on the side of a canyon. When 
Dale got there he was putting up a 
defensive fight, as tigres will, batting 
the dogs as they came close. 

As Dale came up he went berserk and 
charged him. Dale wanted to wait for 
the sportsman, so he dodged. A dog 
dived in and slowed the cat up, but the 
tigre knocked him off the bluff and 
charged again. Then two dogs nailed 
him by the ears. He clawed one dog off 
and seized the other by the head. Hound 
and cat locked jaws. The tigre bit 
through the hound’s skull, but the 
hound chewed the big cat so hard he 
broke off one of his teeth. Dale, afraid 
the cat would kill his hound, jumped in 
and began beating it over the head with 
his .30/30. Then the hound that had 
been knocked over the bluff scrambled 
back and tied in; so did the others. 

Then somehow (Dale has never fig- 
ured out just how it happened) the 
whole mass—a man, a tigre, and four 
dogs—rolled over the cliff and down to 
the feet of the astonished sportsman, 
who missed the cat with his first shot, 
killed him with the second. We had 
told him that tigres are tough. He be- 
lieves it. Curiously enough the dog who 
was so badly bitten survived. We gave 
him first aid on the spot, and within 
ten days he was hunting again—and he 
wasn’t afraid of tigres. 

Hunting the mountain 


lion comes 


about as near being 100 per cent safe 
as going after any big predatory animal 
can be. Tigre hunting always is spiced 
with danger. However, a few simple 
rules make it a less dangerous business. 

Tigres that charge the hunter are al- 
ways those excited and infuriated by 
fighting the dogs. If a man will wait 
until the cat has cooled off a bit he can 
come close safely. 

As thrilling as it is, going into a cave 
to shoot of the great cats is not so 
dangerous as it might seem—if you call 
the dogs out and wait for the tigre to 
cool off. My brothers Clell and Dale 
once went into a cave after a tigre, 
couldn't find him with the flashlight 
for several minutes, then saw him at 
last behind a bowlder three feet away. 
If he’d wanted to kill them he’d had a 
wonderful opportunity! 


one 


You may have tracked mountain 
lions thousand of miles and believe 
you've had your share of thrills as a 


cat hunter. But if you react the way I 
do, you'll have to admit you've barely 
made first base the first time you hear 
an old tigre roar, and the first time you 
stop his charge through the tall grass 
of a tropical jungle! 


They Didn't Go North 


ANADA GEESE ordinarily spend the 


C 


summer months in the northern 
breeding grounds, but 37 of them this 
year decided that Delaware was far 
enough. They settled on the Biological 
Survey's Bombay Hook migratory water- 
fowl refuge, near Smyrna, Del., and 
spent the summer there. This is the 
first time in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitants that a flock of geese has 
remained during the summer months. 





Bourbon that has 


places. World’s largest 
selling straight Bourbon! 


Say ‘Make Mine Cream!"’ A 9 proof whiskey with the Mark of 
Merit. Made in Kentucky by Kentuckians the good old Kentucky way. 
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If you’re the type 
bound to “go places— 
Kentucky’s “double- 
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IF YOU ARE THIS TYPE 


meet 
rich” 
gone 


Are you the type bound 
to ‘‘go places’’? 
The narrow eyes, knob- 
like forehead, angular 
nose, are characteristic 
of a type with the deter- 
mination to “get there.”” 
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N THE SUBJECT of rifle shoot- 
ing I have more or radical 
ideas. For example, I differ with 
the general belief of riflemen 


less 





that good shooting is impossible with 
open sights, and that peep sights are 
much superior. I doubt that a man is 
so badly handicapped by open sights. 
My first three deer were killed with a 
rifle mounted only with them, and so 
were my latest two. 

When I was very young there was 


much fancy, or exhibition, rifle shooting. 
The first exhibition shot whom I re- 
member was Eugene Bogardus. He did 
fancy rifle shots while his father, Adam 
H. Bogardus, shot Ligowsky clay pigeons 


the kind that had a tongue glued to 
them which fitted into the jaws of a 
trap. Using a big, 10 bore Scott gun, 
the elder Bogardus broke 50 straight 
doubles. There were two traps with 
16-yd. rise, one trap placed 16 yd. direct- 
ly in front of him, the other 16 yd. back 
of him, both being pulled at the same 


time. That was exceptional shooting in 
a day when the man who broke 90 per- 
cent was tops. 

But I think the work of young Eugene 
attracted even more attention. He shot 
a .22 caliber rifle and also a .44/40. Both 
had open sights. At distances of from 
20 to 25 ft. he hit everything—marbles, 
lead pencils, cigars—that was 
However, he 


pennies, 


tossed up in front of him. 
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In the '70's the turkey match was a favorite American shooting game, and many a bird was won by the crack shots 
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had his own man do the tossing. Finally 
somebody handed over a silver dollar, 
to be tossed up at 30 ft. Bogardus 
changed to the .44/40, and we all heard 
that dollar sing as it was bullet-driven 
away over a small lake. 

Naturally about half the boys who 
saw Eugene Bogardus shoot wanted to 
do likewise, for Eugene was only about 


18 himself at the time, and there was 
even a younger Bogardus boy around 
12 who did pretty good shooting. I was 


among the youngsters who tried the 
thing out, shooting a Ballard single- 
shot rifle with double-set triggers. I had 
a lot of faith in that rifle, particularly 
in the triggers, and had very little con- 
fidence in the repeating rifle with a 
plain and heavy trigger pull. 

But one day I heard the dogs in their 


yard making a great fuss. Going out- 
side, I found a little dog, half bull, 
fighting our dogs through the fence. 
[I was carrying a Stevens .25/25 and 
fired a shot to scare him away. He 


didn't scare, but came at me. I managed 
to get another load into the gun, cocked 
it, set the triggers, and fired. The dog 
reached me, and jumped to take a high 
bite, but I caught him with the muzzle 
of the rifle and swung him around. A 
bird dog that we kept around the house 
had followed me, and the bulldog left 
me to charge the new enemy. My dog 
dashed for the house and escaped under 
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TURK ¥-SHOOTING 


Heyday of the Open Sight 


the porch. The mad dog went on down 
the lane, biting six dogs on the way, two 
of them fine foxhounds, all of which 
subsequently went mad. I then and 
there concluded that for dangerous 
game I’d better have a repeating rifle. 
Getting back to open sights, I think 
both Capt. Hardy and Ad Topperwein 
expressed a preference for them. Some 
of the fine old muzzle-loaders may have 
been mounted with pep sights, but it 
they were I never heard of it. Many of 
the targets made with these guns were 
so good that it is difficult to excel them 
to this day. The best percussion-lock 
muzzle-loaders—which had their heyday 


from around 1825 to 1880—were prob- 
ably built in the East and gave good 
accounts of themselves at 220 yd. These 
heavy-barreled rifles, weighing more 


than 20 lb., were aimed with open sights 
which were inclosed in a tube extending 
the length of the barrel. 

The Hawken rifle, a muzzle-loader 
made in St. Louis, Mo., was about as 
good as the best of the heavy rifles made 
in the East. Most of the Hawkens found 
their way into the hands of Western 


big-game hunters and adventurers, be- 
ing used on buffalo, bear, and elk, as 
well as for Indian fighting. They 


weighed from 12 to 14 lb., as a rule. 
Some of the Hawkens were used by 
turkey-match shooters, but more turkey- 
match rifles were made by Gemmer, 
who succeeded Hawken 
These rifles, often 
weighed 14 lb., or even 
a little more. Bores ran 
from 32 to 50 round 
bullets to the pound. 
Bullet seaters and start- 


too, 


ers were sometimes 
used, the patched bul- 
lets being tight. All the 
Hawkens I ever saw 
had open sights. Over 
them, front and rear, 


were mounted sheets of 
tin, painted black, which 
were bent and rounded 
out smoothly to form a 
tubelike cover about 8 
in. long, for each sight. 
Shooting was done off- 
hand at 40 yd., and 
from a rest at 60 yd. 
Rest shooters lay prone 
behind a log on which 
the rifle muzzle rested 

If there were 20 
shooters competing at 


one of these turkey 
matches,- 20 turkeys 
were put up and each 


man paid a dollar for 
20 shots, winning as 
many turkeys as he 
could for his money. 
The old-timers who 
shot offhand, and per- 
(Continued on page 62) 
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en it’s Up to Your Shell 
Be Sure It’s a 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 

















XPERIENCED shooters know that performance 
has always been a habit of Winchester Shells. 
When the ducks come in or the quail, pheasants or 
partridges flush—when the none-too-frequent chance 
for a grand shooting thrill is yours—Winchester Shells 
do not disappoint. 
Because — Winchester ballistic engineers have pa- 
tiently worked out exquisite balance for every load— 
Because—the supreme uniformity of the Seal-Tite 
wads in these shells assures complete control of the 
explosion, producing that essential feature of a sat- 
isfactory shell—uniform, even spread pattern— 
Because —W inchester-made shot have the hardness 
and perfection of shape to combine with the 
fast velocities of Winchester Shells to make 
them outstanding for penetration— 
Because — Winchester hot-flash sure-fire 
Staynless primers give every shell supreme 





dependability of fire— 
Because — Winchester Shells are effec- 
tively weather-proofed to stand up under 


adverse weather conditions. 





For these reasons Winchester Shells do 














not disappoint. When the success of your 
OR clean-killing knock-out at extreme ranges— Winchester Super Speeds. day depends on your shells, be sure they 
... For all average-distance shooting —Winchester Rangers or Leaders.... are Winchester. 
For long-range wildfowl shooting—Winchester Leader 3-inch shells with 1% 


or 15% ounce shot charge. With the Winchester Model 12 Heavy-Duck Gun, r———~ SEND COUPON NOW----—-: 


the supreme wildfowling combination. Winchester Répeatineg heme Ganda: Geen OC : 
All Winchester Shells have the dependable, clean Winchester Staynless Divis $ Wester rtridge Co. 
priming — non-corrosive, saves cleaning. New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. | 
e | Yes, send me FREE the Winchester Shot Shell folder with 

™ a P | detailed information and list of loads. | 
3EE "GUN PLAY'—The new all-shooting sound picture. Produced by Pathe. Dis- | 
tributed by R.K.O. See Bob Nichols, gun and ammunition editor of Field & Stream, | | 
Eltinge Warner and Frank Kelly show how guns should be handled on five ranges Name ae i a a | 
simulating actual bird shooting. Be sure to have your local theatre book this picture. | 
Address 1 
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YARN OF THE UNHAPPY 


...and how a Remington Shur Shot shell 
changed his disposition! 








A 





we 


“I'm a good shot. [ admit it. Ex- 
cept for quail shooting. When my 
dog flushed a couple of birds, 
I'd most likely get the first, but 
doubles were few and far between. 


Ere RR bw I 









“Even my dog was disgusted 
with me. Maybe I am a little 
slow on those second shots, 
but you wouldn't think I could 
miss most of ’em! Then one 
day... 


AKE SURE the shells you shoot 

hit hard enough to get what you 
go after. Shoot Remington Shur Shot 
shells. They have Kleanbore non-cor- 
rosive priming to protect your gun 
barrel—end barrel cleaning. They're 
Wet-Proof... will stand hours of soak- 
ing without swelling or misfires. This 
feature is indispensable when hunting 
in wet weather. They've got distinctive ber 


“Old Hank comes out to see 
what's wrong. ‘You need a 
shell that hits hard enough on 
the second shot,’ he says. ‘ Why 
don't you try some of these 
Shur Shot shells?’ 





corrugated bodies for easy handling. 





“What a difference! [| still 
don't get ‘em all, but I get 
enough so my dog respects me 
again. And I don’t get so many 
cripples. I say it pays to shoot 
Remington Shur Shot shells!” 


Won't slip out of fumbling fingers. 

Get a box of Remington Shur Shot 
shells at your local dealer’s and try 
them in the field. You'll see why they’re 
favorites with experienced shooters 
in all parts of the country. Write 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Dept. 
D-19, Bridgeport, Conn., for free litera- 
ture on Remington shells. And remem- 
if it's Remington, it’s right! 


SEE “GUN PLAY”... The new all-shooting pic- 
ture. Produced by Pathe. Distributed by RKO. 
Expert gun-handling on 5 ranges simulating 
actual bird shooting. Be sure to ask your local 
theatre to book this picture. 


Remington, 





QU PONT 














Shur Shot, Kleanbore and Wet-Proof are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS | 
AN SWERED 








Hornet-Pitted Barrel 


Question: I recently had my old single-shot 
Winchester rifle fitted at the factory with a 
30-in. No. 3 barrel, chambered for .22 Hornet. 
Now, despite the most painstaking care, clean- 
ing, oiling, etc., the barrel just forward of the 
chamber has become pitted after only about 
250 shots. I feel that perhaps the Hornet is 
just too hot a load for the steel in the old- 
fashioned barrel. Being partial to this partic- 
ular action, I am now weighing the advisability 
of having the factory rebore the rifle to .32/40 
or .38/55. Do you think the old barrels will 
last, and if so, which of the two calibers would 
you prefer?—T. H. L., Calif. 


Answer: Yes, it is possible that the old 
steel is not adapted to modern, high-velocity 
cartridges. I have been shooting the usual 
Hornet Winchester, Model 54, for a long time 
and nothing has happened to the bore. But I 
don’t anticipate any trouble for you in rebor- 
ing. Loaded with smokeless powder and lighter 
bullets, not high-speed cartridges, it should last 
you indefinitely for deer and target shooting. 
As regards caliber, I'd say the .34/40 for 200- 
yd. shooting, but if you’re going to shoot deer 
and black bear, then the .38 is more powerful 
and just about right. If your action has double- 
set triggers, that would make a fine outfit.— 


World-War Weapon 


Question: Where can I buy a Ross .280 
straight-pull rifle? Used to hear a lot about it 
but not much lately. Is it a good, safe, accurate 
gun? How does it compare with the Winches- 
ter .30/06, Model 70? Can the .30/06 barrel be 
mounted on the Ross with safety and would it 
take the .30/06 case?—R. H., Md. 


Answer: The Ross rifle, made in Canada, 
has not been manufactured since the World 
War. As a war weapon it got a bad reputation 
when occasionally a bolt would fail to lock into 
its lugs and the bolt would blow out, crippling 
the shooter. Most of those issued were all right, 
however, and they were among the most pow- 
erful rifles of their day. The Model 70 Win- 
chester, .30/06, is a better rifle than the Ross 
although, having a turn-bolt action as against 
the latter’s straight-pull, it is not so fast 
Many would prefer the Ross if they knew it 
was safe, although I don’t know where it can 
be bought now. The base of the Ross .280 case 
was a good deal larger than the base of the 
.30/06, consequently the Ross bolt would not 
fit the .30/06 cartridge.—C. A. 


Rifle for Moose 


Question: I am contemplating a trip into 
the Canadian woods, hunting for moose, deer, 
and bear. I have a Model 64 Winchester, .32 
Special. Is this effective on the game men- 
tioned? What type of bullet would you recom- 
mend?—J. D., Iowa. 


Answer: Have always considered the ,30/30 
and the .32 Special as just deer rifles, although 
they'll do for black bear, which are no harder 
to kill than deer. But for moose it would take 
a bullet placed just right, or with the animal 
close enough to get in another shot if the first 
failed. A trip like yours is likely to run into 
money, and the gun is only a fraction of the 
expense. So I'd be inclined to take along a 
more powerful rifle, say the .35 Remington 
pump-action, the Winchester .348 lever-action, 
or the Springfield .30/06 with 180-grain bullets 
Each of the first two uses 200-grain bullets, the 
348 being a little more powerful, the .35 
handier. In the .32 Special the usual 170-grain 
soft-point bullet is as good as any.—C. A 


Peep Sights on Repeater 
Question: Would like to put. peep sights on 
my .22 Remington Repeater. Do you think it 
worth-while?—W. S., Mich. 


Answer: Yes, I'd put a peep sight on that 
Remington, one attached to the top of the re- 
ceiver, thence extending back toward the eye 
That will be fine, until you can afford a ‘scope 
sight.—C. A. 
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Find ‘Em Where They Feed 


(Continued from page 35) 


into the blind and adjusted the stalks 
about me, resolving not to make a fool 
of myself again. To our right another 
large flock was winging its way into the 
wind, now low, now up—closer and clos- 
er in those sweeps so inspiring to the 
waiting hunter. Lafe’s call turned them 
our way. 

“One more circle, and then—” I could 
barely hear his voice above the wild 
thumping of my heart as the air fairly 
vibrated with the whir of wings. 
“They're turning. Now!” 


” 


NEEDED no pep talk. In a flash we 

rcse from our blinds, guns in action. 
Cur timing was perfect. The ducks had 
just completed a circle and were head- 
ing across our line of fire, twenty yards 
away. I didn’t even aim on my first two 
shots, but on my third I picked out a 
pair and let them have it. Both dropped. 
If it hadn’t been for the federal law 
which requires that a gun holding more 
than three shells must be plugged, I ac- 
tually believe I could have got in three 
more shots. 

Lafe quickly picked up the ducks— 
eight big mallards. I'll never know just 
how many I really got; but knowing my 
companion as I did, I had a feeling that 
two was about my quota. 

While we were retrieving our birds, 
several more flocks flew over, but when 
they spied us they catapulted higher and 
faded out of sight. We slipped back into 
the blinds and awaited further develop- 
ments. Scarcely were we hidden when 
the air took on that swishing sound 
again, and a small bunch darted near. 

“Let ’em have it!” yelled Lafe. 

Taking quick aim at a big fellow, I 
pulled the trigger. A duck crumpled 
four feet behind the one I shot at. 
“Lucky I didn’t aim at the last one,” I 
muttered to myself. I wasn’t leading 
them enough, a very common fault in 
quick shooting. 


Lafe’s gun spoke twice and three 
ducks fell. My third shot dropped an- 
other. I was just congratulating myself 
on this shot when my companion’s voice 
broke in. 

“Down!” 

I dropped and, unable to get to my 
blind, tried to wiggle under a few stalks. 
Again the air was churned by the rush 
of wings, but this time the birds saw 
us and instantly soared out of range, 
sounding the warning riot call. 

“Gosh! They won’t even give us time 
to recover the dead,” I chuckled. 

“We picked a good day,” Lafe replied. 
“The wind has piled up such high waves 
on the lake that the ducks don’t like to 
buck them. So they keep on the move, 
and they fly low when they head back 
into the wind. Even though they don’t 
stop here to feed, we'll have good shoot- 
ing.” 

His prediction proved true. Innum- 
erable flocks soared over, many of them 
too high; but enough came our way to 
give us a morning of sport such as I 
had never experienced on rivers and 
lakes. Even if I hadn't shot a duck all 
morning, the thrill in watching them 
swing low over the field, then that en- 
trancing circling, would have been ample 
recompense for my time. 

Once we withheld our fire and watched 
a bunch alight a short distance from 
us. What a sight! With set wings they 
glided gracefully to the ground, and we 
listened to their contented quacking as 
they feasted on the corn. Others flying 
overhead saw the feeding ducks and, 
after several minutes of wary circling, 
dropped down toward them. Four shots 
into this bunch gave us our limit, and 
we were content to trudge back to the 
car. 

Since that morning, cornfield hunting 
has played a leading part in my cam- 
paign for ducks. Not all my trips have 
been so profitable as the first, but never 


have I failed to see many flocks, and 
only on a very few occasions have I 
returned with an empty bag. 

As with any other sport, its technique 
must be studied carefully for best re- 
sults. Some may think it’s all a matter 
of chance whether ducks come to the 
particular field you are in; actually 
luck has little to do with it. It’s a matter 
of knowing what ducks will do under 
various conditions. Almost invariably 
they leave a body of water flying with 
the wind and come back against it. 
If the breeze is strong they seldom go 
more than a few miles to find feeding 
grounds; if there is little wind their 
flight is farther. 

At the first sign of dawn their initial 
pilgrimage begins, and flights continue 
intermittently until the sun is well up. 
Without doubt, extremely stormy weath- 
er conditions—strong winds with rain or 
snow—furnish the best hunting, if you 
choose a cornfield close to water. 

When proper attention is given to the 
construction of the blind, to see that 
it is not too conspicuous and unnatural, 
and located in the end of the field from 
which the wind is blowing, there is little 
danger of frightening the ducks away. 
It is important that a shiny gun barrel 
does not protrude, or an upturned face 
or white gloves show, as the flock is 
coming in. Regard for these details 
means more ducks. 

And remember there are many ways 
to hunt. If you are still sticking to the 
waters and passing up the open fields, 
get converted. It pays dividends. 


Woodchuck Headgear 


TIN CAN bouncing erratically along 

the highway near the Sturgeon 
River attracted the attention of a Van- 
derbilt, Mich., man recently. On investi- 
gation he found that a large and hys- 
terical woodchuck had its head in the 
can, and couldn’t get it out because of 
the jagged edges. Apparently it had 
stuck its head in, lured by the scent of 
food. The woodchuck was released from 
its helmet, and staggered off in a dazed 
condition. 
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WHAT ARE YOU UP POLY-CHOKE IS AS FAST & EASY TO HANDLE 











TO THERE, DAN? IMAGINARY AS A GARDEN HOSE NOZZLE AND OPERATES 
. SKETCH OF THE SAME WAY—NO MORE LOST CRIPPLES— 
YOu SHOOT- NO MUTILATED KILLS—HUNTING'S CLEAN WITH 






POLY-CHOKE— YOU CAN TRUST POLY-CHOKE’'S 
WONDERFUL GUN CRAFTSMEN WITH YOUR 
FAVORITE GUN — 30,000 SATISFIED POLY- 
CHOKE USERS—SEND NOW FOR THIS GRAND 
BOOKLET FOR HUNTERS. WRITE FOR SPECIAL 
PACKING CASE TO SEND YOUR GUN BARREL, 
AND DON'T FORGET—YOU'Lt CONSIDER POLY- 
CHOKE TEN TIMES ITS PRICE AFTER 
YOUR FIRST DAY'S SHOOTING. 


USE 
COUPON 
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“WE HAD QUITE A DAY OF IT. | HAD AS 
MUCH MIXED GAME AS DAN AND HARRY 
PUT TOGETHER.” 


wt POLY-CHOKE 


DISTRIBUTORS — SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., St. Lovis, Mo. * TAGGART 
BROTHERS, Detroit, Mich. * VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, Chicago, Ill. 
*% ALLCOCK-LAIGHT & WESTWOOD CO., LTD., Toronto, Canada. 
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NEW WEAVER 1X 


SCOPE staying Sow 













With B Mount 
$31 
With T Mount 


$9720 











Tested thoroughly on skeet, fastest of all shooting, the 
new Weaver IX Scope has proved an immediate success; 
and it's even better in the field on quail, ducks, doves, 
partridge, and other game. On a rifle it can’t be beat 
quick game shooting; more accurate and easier to align 
Write Dept. 6 for illustrated Folder —_ oa —— ——— ouy “a omen a 
adjustments for windage and elevations; high gr optica 
nt come, pines gre queries system. See the new Weaver IX today at your dealer's. 
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WHAT PRICE 
High-Velocity ? 


Do the new loads with their lighter bullets 
justify their higher costs; the possible 
sacrifice of ‘“‘wind bucking” ability for 
flatter trajectories the necessity for new | 
barrels and rechambering? | 






For Your GUN’S 
Protection=—Get 
HOPPE’S No.9 


Would you like to know more about these 
newest cartridges; the Bee, Zipper, Hor 
net, Varminter, Lovell, .220 Swift 270 
Magnum, .25 Remington, .250-3000 Savage, 
275 H. & H., .280 Dubiel, .22 Niedner 
Rimless? 


For up-to-the-second news on the latest mene SE famous N« 9 Solvent 
sample of No. 9 and Hoppe’s Patches to 

loads, the newest guns, the most modern , a DE be : 
hunting and shooting equipment, read the clean barrels—remove leading, metal fouling 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, world-wide au ill firing residue, prevent rust Keep actions 
thority on guns and gunning. Send nine ively with Hoppe s Oil—specially refined, pene 
cents for sample copy trating. will not gum Get them at your deal 
er’'s. Write for Gun Protection booklet-—-FREE 

NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 

1603 Rhode Island Ave., Washington, D. C. FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. ; 

|— 2315 N. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











NEW STREAMLINED BENJAMIN AIR RIFLES 
WITH LEVER : 
HAND PUMP 
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BENJAMIN << ‘ tk HODGMAN OUTFITS 
HARD ACCURATE SHOOTING 4 LENGTH PARM Aand WADERS 

eaervaae aa ats Py At 13 Strong and Durable to Stand 
Pie canning abing. Funings x th . 77 | Hard Usage Absolutely Waterproof| | 
AIK PRESSURE—amaziog maximum power | 
fring wit hy 5" — vale Shot WB $7.50. HODGMA 
Shot 38.50, Ask all about them or write BB FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
BENJAMIN ATC PISTOLS Tor tarect snd «mall QA | WRITE TODAY FOR FREE 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 822MarionSt., St. Louis, Mo.,U.S.A_| L DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


Sleep ina Warm WOODS ‘‘vcun* ROBE 


Get Proper Rest 
Enjoy Your Hunt 


Insulation is genuine water- 






fowl down. Style range to 
suit all climates. 


OU are sure of comfortable warmth and full below freezing. the Woods 2-Star or 1-Star; 
protection in your Woods 3-Star Sleeping also others See your dealer today 
Robe——no matter how cold the night or how 
you're sheltered Thick soft insulation of 
Woods Everlive waterfowl! down, in overlapping 
tube construction Broad down-filled fastening 
underlap. Warm, durable, virgin wool kersey 


Or order direct—no shipping charge in U. 8 
Woods 3-Star: large, $63.50; medium, $55.00 
Woods 2-Star: $55.00 and $45.00. Other styles 
down to $18.00. Write for catalog—FREE. 


lining. Water-repellent windbreaker cover. DraW Woods Mfg Co., Ltd 

tape and headflap at top to form hood. Opens 4 a : 

flat for brushing and home use. Dry-cleans 3910 Lake St. Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
perfectly For hunting-camp temperatures not In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
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The Open Sight 


(Continued from page 58) 


sisted in doing so because they always 
had, rarely won many turkeys. The 
target was a board, blackened by being 
charred over a fire, with a white-paper 
bull on it. I was too young to shoot at 
the time but saw it all. The exact cen- 
ter of the bull was determined by mark- 
ing a cross on the paper. When the 
center was shot out, another paper bull 
was put on another part of the board. I 
remember one board that had the target 
paper changed or renewed six times 
which meant six turkeys won. 

Scoring was done by halving one of 
those round bullets as evenly as pos- 
sible, then cutting a cross to ascertain 
the center. After this bullet half was 
placed in the bullet hole, the distance 
was measured from the point of inter- 
section of the cross lines on the bullet 
to that of the cross on the board. The 
man who placed a bullet in the exact 
center got his choice of the turkeys. I 
saw my brother, several years older 
than I, break out the center with his 
very first shot, and all he got was a 
small turkey hen. No breechloader of 
that day was considered good enough 
to compete with muzzle-loaders 

There was one form of rifle shooting 
that has just about gone into the limbo 
of forgotten things—Schuetzen shoot- 
ing. Its decline started around 1900, 
with the revival of military-rifie shoot- 
ing for which that fine long-range rifle, 
the Krag, was mainly responsible. Writ- 
ers on shooting began praising the Krag 
and at the same time proceeded to 
laugh Schuetzen shooting out of exist- 
ence as having no practical value. Well, 
neither has small-bore rifle shooting, 
but both are fine shooting games, and in 
my opinion, that’s enough to warrant 
their existence. As Harry M. Pope says, 
Schuetzen shooting had this advantage: 
a man stood on his own hind legs and 
shot. But there was a prejudice against 
the game in certain quarters because it 
originated in Germany or Switzerland. 


TILL, it was the finest rifle game of 

its time, and the finest lot of men 
whom I ever have met followed it. 
Some of them were German-Americans, 
though plenty of Schuetzens were born 
and bred in America. Moreover, the 
Schuetzen game was backed by old 
shooting men who had had their day, 
but who had money and were willing to 
give it for the sake of the game. As I 
remember it, $5,000 was added to the 
pot at a tournament in St. Louis, and 
more than that in New York and San 
Francisco. A man who had practiced 
faithfully might go home with $10 in his 
pocket for every dollar he had when he 
started. It’s different today, when a 
man wins honors and a trophy but goes 
home broke. 

King, the sight maker, who shot on 
the standard American target rather 
than on the German ring target, using 
a Schuetzen rifle, placed 10 consecutive 
shots in the 10 ring at 200 yd., 10 ring 
being 3.36 in. in diameter. Dr. Hudson 
of New York averaged better than 23 to 
the shot for 100 shots on the German 
ring target, with 1%-in. center and “%-in. 
rings. The 23 ring is 4% in. in diameter. 
Such shooting never had been done be- 
fore and doubtless never will be done 
again, unless the Schuetzen rifle and 
style are revived. Few men today can 
place 10 shots out of 10 in an 8-in. bull. 

(Continued on page 63 
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The Open Sight 


(Continued from page 62) 

I recently saw a picture which showed 
men shooting with small bores in the 
finger-tips position. In Schuetzen days 
many men preferred that method to the 
hand hold. But most shooters favored 
the German hand hold for the heavy 
rifles in use. Typical of these rifles 
were their great curved butt plate, com- 
ing back and up on the shoulder, sup- 
porting the muscles, and the special 
levers to put the hand in the best pull- 
ing position. 


But the greatest feature of all was 
the barrel. A fine lot of barrel makers 
developed, among them the best that 
ever lived—Harry Pope. His barrels 
used a lubricated bullet. They were 
loaded at the muzzle with a bullet start- 
er, then pushed down with a rod. A 


shell full of powder was then loaded at 
the breech. The bullet cleaned out all 
fouling from the bore as it went down, 
and no other cleaning was needed in 
the course of a day. No rifle using fixed 
ammunition could stand up against the 
competition of a Pope barrel. 

I could be- 


HAD to try it out before 


lieve it. First I had a Winchester rifle 
with a heavy No. 5 barrel. Bullets were 
seated ahead of the shell from the 
breech end. Then I heard a lot about 
Farrow rifles, so got one. This rifle had 
a heavy 32-in. barrel and shot a 230- 
grain patched bullet. The caliber was 
32/40. I made the bullets in an Ideal 
adjustable mold and patched them my- 


very fine, but would 
pull, which kept 


rifle shot 
its trigger 


self. The 
not hold 


changing with use. 

My next and last Schuetzen rifle was 
a Ballard action with a heavy Pope bar- 
rel, which, with ’scope sight, weighed 17 
lb. The caliber was .28, since I didn't 
like recoil, and the bullet weighed 130 
grains. With this rifle I could get 50 
successive shots well within a 2% to 
3-in. ring. William Bauer of St. Louis 
put his special set trigger into the gun 


so delicately that 
move- 


for me, and it was set 
there was no perceptible trigger 
ment when the rifle was fired. 

I believed in those days, and do now, 
that I had the finest Schuetzen rifle ever 
built. When fired, the barrel jump was 
only from 6 o’clock to the top of the bull 
at 200 yd. This rifle was burned, as were 


my others, in a fire at my home. 
It was my hope to reach the top in 
rifle shooting, and make the finest 


scores that had ever been shot offhand. 
So I practiced faithfully, firing 50 shots 
daily, rain or shine, on my place at Mad- 
ison, Ill. I pasted a target on a lamp, 
and nightly practiced holding and trig- 
ger pulling. It was not unusual in those 
days for me to keep 100 straight shots 
in the bull, as could a number of others 
throughout the country. 

I have already mentioned Ad Topper- 
wein as a great exhibition shot. To en- 
courage others, especially youngsters, he 


has written a booklet called “Snap 
Shooting.” He is a fine instructor, but I 
have the idea that fancy rifle shooting 


eached its zenith 40 years ago or more. 
While fashions change and old styles 
come back, I believe that Schuetzen and 
fancy rifle shooting have been perma- 
ently replaced by small-bore shooting, 
firing from the prone. 

In my next article I propose to discuss 
the training of a rifleman for game 
hooting, as against prone shooting for 
nilitary work.—Chas. Askins. 
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250-3000 
Savage 





with the knock-down power 
of these modern cartridges 


Calibers: 


merless, 


Calibers: 





m New 


-300 Savage, 
-303 Savage and .22 Hi-Power. Light, modern, ham- 
streamlined 
stroke. Compact rotary magazine. Scopes can be 
mounted very low. Every inch a true sporting arm, 
You'll be as proud of it in your gun rack as suc- 
cessful with it in the field. 8 styles, priced from 
$45.00 to $85.00. See catalog. 

Savage Models 10 and 45 

Hi-Power Rifles 

.300 Savage, .250-3000 Savage, 
30-30. If you prefer bolt action rifles, you'll find 
these Savage models exceptionally satisfying in 
performance and appearance. 
exclusive Savage design. 


Quick reloading. Model 40, 
Special grade, $51.50. 


LVAGE 


\ sene 
SEND FOR dA . Kina 


The .300 Savage cartridge bullet delivers a ton of 
energy at 100 yards. It packs power to spare for 
quick, decisive performance. It has saved many a 
long hard trek after partially disabled game. 

The .250-3000 Savage bullet speeds at 3000 feet 
per second at the muzzle! Its extremely flat trajec- 
tory greatly increases your chance of making suc- 
cessful hits at unusually long range. 


Savage Model 99 Hi-Power Rifles 


.250-3000 Savage, .30-30, 


design. Short, easy lever 


.30-06, 


Bolt mechanism of 
Unusually short bolt 


stroke for quick, easy firing of successive shots 
from the shoulder. 

Bolt completely housed against dirt, snow, etc. 
Lightning-fast lock. Full magazine may be inserted 
while bolt is closed and cartridge in chamber. 
$42.50. 


Model 45, 
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Shotgun Problems 


Poly Choke for Browning 


Question: I have just purchased a Browning 
Sweet Sixteen, which I should like to make in- 
to an all-purpose gun for use on anything from 
quail up to ducks. Browning advises an extra 
barrel, but extra barrels are a bother to carry 
around and change, so I am considering a Poly 
Choke. Poly Choke is said to give nine differ- 
ent chokes, and has the advantage of being a per- 
manent attachment, all in one piece and not too 
expensive. All of which sounds good, but I’ve 
heard that these nine patterns run from fair to 
terrible in shot distribution. I would appre- 
ciate it very much if you would advise me.— 


J. &. B.. Ga. 


Answer: I am inclined to take your view 
that the Poly Choke is about what you want. 
I have used this device and have no fault to 
find with it, except that the full choke did not 
run above 68 percent for me. That is good 
enough for most of us in duck shooting. Other 
patterns—modified, quarter-choke, improved- 
cylinder—were about what specifications called 
for.—C. A. 


Rechambering Job 


Question: Would you advise me to have my 
.410 gauge double-barreled shotgun rebored for 
the 3-in. shells?—J. McK., Tex. 


Answer: Your gun doesn't need reboring, 
but only rechambering. I suppose the Ithaca 
Gun Co., Ithaca, N. Y., is as good as any for 
doing that work. Ithaca makes the guns in .410 
with 3-in. chambers.—C. A. 


Shot Sizes 


Question: I have never handled a gun and 
would appreciate it very much if you would tell 
me what size shot you would recommend for 
ducks, pheasants, rabbits, and squirrels.—S. L., 
New York. 


Answer: The shot sizes, as I use them, are 
No. 6 for ducks, No. 6 or 7 for pheasant and rab- 
bits, and No. 5 or 6 for squirrels. Of course, if 
you happened to be using one of these sizes of 
shot, you would probably kill any of these birds 
and animals.—C. A. 


Something to Shoot At 


Question: I have hunted quail for the last 
two seasons, and, although my lucky streaks 
come occasionally, my average on birds is just 
about one in five shells—the score you say a 
beginner might expect. But the number of 
shots I obtain in a season is so small that I 
wonder if I will ever acquire skill. I might try 
skeet occasionally, but, if a hand trap and clay 
targets would be of much help to my shooting, 
I would like to practice before the hunting sea- 
son on quail opens.—E. L., Va. 


Answer: Your problem of finding something 
to shoot at is just what has been concerning 
me these last 10 years, not for my own sake but 
for the sake of young chaps just beginning to do 
wing-shooting. I can’t understand how they 
can ever get enough practice to improve very 
much, 

At your age, I was allowed to kill all the 
quail I could hit. I think that, if you can get 
some one to throw the birds for you, the hand 
trap will help just as much as skeet. In shoot- 
ing skeet there will be a certain amount of anx- 
iety to make a showing, which won't do you any 
good when trying to study the thing out. You 
ought to be able to get some youngster to throw 
birds for you and get the same practice at the 
cost of birds and shells. If it is difficult to 
get some one to throw birds for you, then a 
practice trap can be used. If you have oppor- 
tunity and the grounds, take a good-sized log, 
stake it down, and attach this trap to the top, 
after smoothing it off with an ax. Now attach 
a cord to the trip lever, stretch it back to a 
stiff stake, and tie it so that it has no play. Set 
your trap to throw in any direction you like at 
any elevation. 

When you're all 
foot on the taut cord, 
enough to start the bird. 
in this way.—C. A. 


ready to throw, place a 
and give it pressure 
I have practiced a lot 


| 





Deer From a Mormon Island 


(Continued from 


between them. Howard had downed 
him with a slug load from a 12 gauge 
shotgun, and he was as excited and 
happy as a deer hunter ever gets to be. 
It developed later that he had killed the 
first buck of the island season. As for 
the rest of us—well, we hunted hard the 
rest of the day and came in at dark 
empty-handed. That was the forerunner 
of three unproductive days. 

We combed the French Bay district 
the second morning. In the afternoon 
we crossed the island and tried an area 
of fairly heavy swamp between the 
Jordan River and Lake Genesareth— 
Scriptural names reminiscent of the 
Mormon days on Beaver. But it was 
no soap. 

The next morning we voted to still- 
hunt in a broad, roadless belt of swamp 
and slashing that ran north and south 
down the backbone of the island. We 
separated and started in. 


"VE seen some wretched going in a 

dozen years of deer hunting, but the 
alder swamps I tangled with that fore- 
noon are the worst I can remember. I 
worked in deeper and deeper, thinking 
I'd come out in dry hardwood on the 
other side—and the going got tougher 
and tougher. Water yas knee-deep 
underfoot and covered with a thin shell 
of ice through which I went crashing 
and floundering like a bull moose with 
delirium tremens. There was as much 
chance of seeing a Siberian tiger as a 
deer, and I knew it. Disheartened, I 
started back toward the tote road. I had 
seen two deer tracks, neither of ’em fresh. 

Dave and Jerry were waiting for me 
at the car. They had come upon the 
blood trail of a deer wounded early in 
the morning. The hunter who sHot it 
was not following, so they decided to 
round up our party and have a go at the 
hard job of trailing on bare ground, 
since no decent hunter is willing to 
leave a wounded deer in the woods, even 
if his bullet did not cause the wound. 
Mat and Ed came out of the woods soon 
after, empty-handed, and the five of us 
went after the cripple. 

The deer was bleeding freely, leaving 
a thin trickle on the dry leaves and 
every few yards a patch as big as a 
man’s two hands, where it had stopped 
to rest. But shortly the trickle changed 
to drops, the patches grew smaller and 
disappeared. We spent most of the after- 
noon on a fruitless chase, neither jump- 
ing the deer nor finding another trace 
of blood. An hour of shivering on the 
runways just before dusk rounded out 
that day. 

The next morning we voted to go back 
to French Bay. The country there was 
more open, more to our liking. Deer 
sign was plentiful. And this would be 
our last day! 

On the road six miles north of the bay 
we dropped Jerry and Mat. They would 
cut through to Lake Michigan and work 
down the shore—runways laced the 
cedar thickets at the edge of the open 
beach like cattle paths—to the bay. 

Ed voted to follow the lake north to 
meet them. Dave, with more patience 
than the rest of us, put his chips on 
runway watching in the swamp just 
south of the bay. I decided to still-hunt 
along the old logging road where I had 
spent the first morning. 

In a swamp a couple of miles to the 


page 31) 


northeast I found more fresh deer sign 
than I had seen anywhere else on the 
island. But it was midmorning by that 
time and the deer weren't stirring. An 
hour or two on a likely stand, where 
two well-worn runways crossed, pro- 
duced nothing but a man-size chill. I 
moved into the swamp to warm up, and 
twice in the next half hour I heard deer 
crash off through the tangled green 
thickets, safely out of sight. So I circled 
through the swamp, and met Dave on 
the way back to the car. Ed, Jerry, and 
Mat showed up a bit later. 

We were a discouraged bunch by that 
time. This was the last day! 

After lunch, half-hearted and listless, 
we wandered back down to the bay. 
Jerry and Ed swung to the north, Dave 
and Mat and I took the other fork of 
an old brush-grown tote road that cut 
deep into the swamp. 

Half a mile in we dropped Dave on a 
ridge where four runways came down 
to cross the road at short intervals. If 
runway watching failed to produce be- 
tween now and dusk, nothing would. 

A little farther on the old road forked 
again. Mat went to the left, to locate a 
good stand. I kept to the right, circling 
toward the beach, and came out on a 
bleak, rocky point, sparsely grown with 
low cedars and a few scattered birches. 
Having a good view of the grassy beach 
on both sides of the point, I settled down 
in the lee of a cedar clump to wait. It 
turned out I had a ringside seat for 
what was coming. 

Pretty soon I saw Jerry working down 
the beach toward me, maybe a quarter 
mile away, He was following the fringe 
of scrubby timber where the cedars gave 
way to open grass and little frozen pools. 
Part of the time he was out of sight in 
the thickets; then I'd see him tiptoeing 
along. Between us there was a long 
pile of wood, cut years ago, stacked on 
the beach and abandoned. Jerry came to 
it and stopped to look it over. He was 
within hailing distance and I started to 
shout at him, then thought better of it. 
Luck, in deer hunting, hangs by such a 


slender thread! 
UDDENLY Jerry took a couple of 
quick, light steps back into the 


cedars. Quite deliberately his rifle came 
up, and there was a pause that seemed 
a minute long to me. Then the rifle 
crashed, and I had one glimpse of a big 
deer driving across an open lane, into 
the timber, not twenty yards from Jerry. 

It was a little incredible, the way it 
happened. Jerry was standing there 
at the end of the woodpile, his thoughts 
a mile away from deer hunting, when 
he heard a twig break in the cedars be- 
hind him. Two paces put him at one end 
of a narrow opening. At the other end, 
just fifteen yards away—he paced it 
afterward—a big eight-point buck was 
standing head-on, staring at him. 

Jerry says he almost said, in an 
undertone: “Don’t move for a second!” 
He had hunted for three or four years, 
you see, and it was his first decent 
chance at a rack of antlers. 

He brought the rifle up, slow and easy, 
and the front bead centered automatical- 
ly between the buck’s eyes. Jerry started 
the squeeze-off; then remembering that 
he’d want the head, he let the gun sag a 
trifle while he tried to decide on a good 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Deer From 


A Mormon Island 


(Continued from page 64) 
| 
| spot. He finally picked the left side of 
| the chest. And all the while the deer 
| stood there, ears pricked forward, like 
a statue. 
When Jerry threw his shot the deer 
whirled without even flinching and went 
smashing into the thickets as if Jerry 
had flipped a handful of peas at him. 


I found a pretty down-hearted hunter 
when I arrived on the scene. He was 
rushing in circles through the timber 
behind the woodpile but he couldn't 
find blood. He had run head-on into a 


big doe and had shooed her out of his 

way. But of the buck, no sign. 
Jerry was carrying a .38/55 of some- 
what ancient vintage. A slug of that 
size ought to leave a mark of some sort 
on a deer at fifteen paces, we reasoned, 
to say nothing of knocking him down. 
It was an unpleasant conclusion to face, 


but it seemed Jerry had missed clean. 
He wouldn't accept that verdict, how- 
ever. There was something pathetic 
| about the way he clung to his story. 
“I know I hit him!” he mumbled over 
} and again. “I even picked the spot!” 
| 
i 


E WERE still wandering in circles. 

when we encountered Mat. “Let’s 

| go back where you hit him and begin 
over again,” he suggested. Jerry’s face 
lighted up like a neon sign at the words 

| “hit him,” and we headed back 

There were deep tracks in the sand 

where the buck had wheeled for his first 


jump, but no blood and no hair. We 
turned the other way, down the beach. 

Five minutes later Mat split the air 
with a lusty yell. He had found blood 
sign. The deer had gone something like 
fifty —- streaking through timber so 
thick a man had to crawl to make head- 


way, be feos the first blood betrayed him. 
3ut once he bled, the trail was easy to 


follow. There were big round splashes, 
shoulder-high stains on the trunks of 
trees, a thin trickle that never broke, 
and finally a great gout of blood and 
lung together. We had him now! 

But at that, the deer traveled the bet- 


ter part of half a mile south, close to the 
beach. Behind a shallow, cedar-fringed 
pond the spoor circled out into the open, 
as if the buck were too far spent to run 
farther in the thickets, then back into 
the fringe of cedars again. 

Jerry was leading, watching ahead 
on the chance the deer might get to its 
feet. He crowded into a low thicket 
and literally from beneath his feet a big, 
gray-white rabbit went slamming out 
with a sudden heart-stopping clatter 
that made Jerry jump out of his tracks. 
When he got his feet on the ground 
again Jerry stood still, breathing hard 
and grinning foolishly. And suddenly his 
eyes picked out a patch of gray-brown 
on the ground not ten feet ahead. 

His buck was lying there, stone dead. 

Jerry’s first was likewise the last for 
our Beaver Island hunt, and we knew it. 
It looked just like any other good eight- 
pointer, lying there in the cedars, but it 
wasn’t. It deer from a Mormon 
island, a special deer, a deer for which 
four of us had taken Lake Michigan's 
worst and gone the full fifteen rounds! 

Jerry looked speculatively out at the 
gray, white-capped, angry lake. “You 
know,” he said with another grin, “I 
shan’t mind that trip back to the main- 
land a bit.” 


was a 
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will be Yours with a New 


LC SMUT 







Golden Anniversary 
Model 





Know the pride and joy 
of possessing a true 
sportsman’s shooting 
piece—an L, C. Smith 


double-barrel shotgun—each one 
an individual representative 
highest degree of quality workman- 
ship of men with an enviable repu- 
tation for precision and craftsman- 
ship. Whether or not you are ac- 
customed to sighting over one or 
two barrels your shooting will be 
improved by 


e of the 


The New Single Sighting Plane Rib 


which combines the advantages of all 
types of shotguns—giving you two 
patterns and two ranges.. . easier 
handling... 
the double gun with all the advan- 
tages of single plane sighting. Foran 
additional five dollars this sensational 
new feature can be had on each grade 
of L. C. Smith gun, whether it be one 
of the custom-made models, ranging 
from the Ideal at $60.25 with its at- 
tractive Oakleaf engraving to the pin- 


and the lighter recoil of 


nacle of the gun maker's art, the De- 
Luxe at $1290—or the standard stock 
model—the popular 


L. C. Smith Improved Field Grade 


the largest-selling double gun in its 
price class. Ic has the identical design 

. the same true balance. . . the pol- 
ished smoothness... and the sure aim 
of its custom-made brothers. Yet, 


amazingly enough it is priced $ 
within everyone's reach at.. 45 


What the Man Behind the Gun Says: 


*““My L.C. Smith is the Crown Grade, 12-gaug 


I have had it for over forty venbe, ieinanes irk- 
able gun, a credit to your firm and a joy to me."” 
— P. Mrnauou, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“ae 3 1ith Ide il sure is a beauty. [1 ver 
h i a gun to kill so fat in my life. I wouldn't 
take ‘eee seal Ben Jounson, Saugus, 
Calit 


Fees. 


age book in four colors, with nearly 40 photos. All guns beauti- 
mi ach ith descriptions and specifications. Ir les valuable 
information on the care of your gun, how to m sure fOr | rfect *‘fit,”° 


ion, and helpful hints. 
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10 Cents, stamps or coin, for postage-handlis g. Wr 
be given our personal attention. Hunter Arms C 
(Western Representative: Paul S. Linforth, 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
BOOK AND GUN GUIDE 


Send for yo ir COpy today. I 


My son and I shoot four L. C. Smith guns. 
My No. 3 I have shot for a third of a century. 
Noo yuld ask for any better.""R.R.RaYMonp, 
Col. U. S. Army, Retired; Cambridge, N. Y. 
“In 1907 I purchased an L. C. Smith Field 
Grade. It has been in continuous service and 
is still tight and in as good condition as when 
R. W. Rocers, D.D.S., San Francisco. 


bought. 





ite us about your gun problems. Your letter will 
mpany, Inc., Dept. L119, Fulton, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Market Street, San Francisco, California.) 


HUNTER-MADE GUNS 
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6" DUXBAK-MADE 


HUNTERS 
PLAID 


FOR BIRD OR 
BIG GAME HUNTING 


Duxbak plaid, all wool 
—hunting clothes are 
ideal. They are com- 
fortable —full lined— 
durable, waterproofed, 
with both hand warmer 
and patch pockets. 






u 


Boot Pants with 
Worsted Cuffs 


The new style boot pants 

with worsted cuff fit per- 
socty any length of leg 

and fit comfortably inside 

boots. These new style 

—— are in great demand 
y hunters everywhere. 


W PRICE N BERS 


It will pay you to investigate our new low 
price models in the Utica line, combining 
Duxbak quality and workmanship with pop- 
ular prices. Ask your dealer about them or 
send attached coupon for our latest catalog. 





TRADE MARK 





UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
822 Noyes Street, Utica, N.Y. 

Please send me your new FREE four color 
catalog. 








Mention Outdoor Life 
When Writing Advertisers 
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FOR GUNS,TACKLE/ 


NEW CATALOG 


Send name today for new 
1940 Catalog, FREE! 
New mode ls. New fea- 
tures. New factory prices. 
Bookful of bargains. Full 
details of 10 days trial. 


10 DAYS TRIAL 


Savings in all sizes and mod- 
| els. Modern designs, exqui- 
| site beauty, wood grain pat- 
| terns. Heavy gauge welded 
steel. Ample gun space, 
wardrobe section. Spacious 
shelves. Insulated doors. 
Round corners. Cylinder 
lock, 2 keysine luded F REE! 
Prices low as $9.75. Satis- 
| faction guaranteed. 


Send No Money 


Don't wait ...Get your cat- 
alog today! Be first in your 
crowd to own one of these 
strikingly beautiful cabi- 
nets. Send only your name 
for full details. 10 Days 
ad, or write for Catalog. Satisfac. “TTis No obligation. Act 
tion Guaranteed—or money back! now. Write today! 
FARRELL STEEL CABINET CO., Dept. 1107 
2500 EAST 75th ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 









MODEL NO. 7038 (above) 
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ase. Round corners. Insulatec 
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Give Me a 28 


(Continued from page 29) 

men place more importance on the pleas- 
ure of the day’s outing and on watching 
the dog work than on the size of the bag. 
Being conservation-conscious, they pre- 
fer making a fewer number of clean 
kills, with a gun and load requiring pre- 
cision, to a bigger bag got by the old 
brush-ripping methods. 

Let’s take a representative sportsman, 
interested in upland shooting—grouse, 
woodcock, quail, and pheasants. Let us 
assume that he shoots skeet and, for 
sentimental as well as practical rea- 
sons, uses the same gun at both sports. 

At the opening of the hunting season 
he starts out physically soft from having 
ridden automobiles and elevators all 
year; but wishing to make the most of 
his opportunities, he hunts seven and a 
half hours daily. During his hunting 
day he walks, carrying gun and am- 
munition, between twelve and twenty 
miles, much of it difficult going. His 
bag limit is seldom over five birds. If 
he moves sixteen separate birds and 
gets eight fair shots he is lucky. There- 
fore he averages one shot for about two 
miles of walking. Because fatigue is 
the greatest threat to his pleasure, he 


rants to carry the lightest gun that 
can do what's required of it—a gun 
weighing between five and a half and 


five and three-quarters pounds. 

Now what has he to select from? No 
American maker produces even a 20 of 
this weight, and although our sportsman 
is loyal to home industry, he inclines 
toward a light foreign 20—until he con- 
siders his skeet shooting. Under ex- 
citement in the upland he could shoot 


his eight shots without noticing the 
recoil; but to shoot fifty, seventy-five, 
or 100 skeet targets in an afternoon 


with a light 20 is another story. In his 
search for a ballistically satisfactory 
upland combination of light weight and 
light recoil, our sportsman may look 
toward the very light 12, chambered 
only for two-inch shells, that is meet- 
ing with some favor on this side. This 
gun as light as his 28 will be. It 
shoots three-quarters of an ounce of 
shot and makes a good pattern. The re- 
coil, while perhaps more than in the 28, 
is not objectionable. 

But when it comes to the lines our 
sportsman rebels. He has an eye for 
trim, racy proportions, not a young 
blunderbuss with big fat barrels much 
too short for their diameter either to 
look or to feel right. Perhaps our up- 
land gunner has become a little fed up, 
too, with the spree that American mak- 


is 


ers have been indulging in, trying to 
get 10 gauge loads into a 12, or 12 


gauge loads into a 20, or 20 gauge loads 
into a .410. Like myself, he may have 
the old-fashioned notion that there is 
a well-balanced load for each gauge and 
that, if you want to shoot a different 
load, for reasons of your own, it is bet- 
ter to shoot it in the gauge for which 
it was originally intended. 

I adopted the 28 several years ago. 
You will have gathered that I shoot 
grouse and woodcock in typical cover, 
that I shoot quail to some extent in the 
South, and that I shoot pheasants only 
where I happen to run across them. Un- 
der such conditions the 28 has proved 
entirely sufficient. Once or twice I 
doubted its effectiveness on grouse when 
they become heavily feathered along 
toward the first of December, but on 

(Continued on page 67) 





WATERPROOF LEATHER CAP 
with detachable hood 


$225 










An all-purpose hunting cap that 

will keep you et wrtal in 

any kind of weather. Made of 

our exclusive waterproof horsehide 
leather. Olive drab. Has detach- 
able hood (suede cloth lined) 
which snaps between double crown 

to assure comfortable on or 

off. Can be kept in coat pocket, always 
handy for bad weather. Nothing to 
eatch on brush. Flexible vi The 
finest, most practical hunting cap 
made. Sizes 6% to 7% in eighths 
Money back guarantee. Only $2.25 
postpaid. Order today, stating hat size. 


WOOL-LINED HORSEHIDE 
SHOOTING MITT $4-7 
Soft 






For quick shooting in cold weather 
pliable, wate rp roof horsehide leather. 
Never get stiff Heavy wool lining 
Slanted opening gives all fingers full 
freedom. Deep underflap keeps out cold, 
Elastic wool lined wrists. Specify 

if left-handed. For correct size 
measure around palm of hand, not 
including thumb, or state glove 

ize Mone; back guarantee 

Order a pair today while the price 

is only $1.75. 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
601 Fox Ave. Berlin, Wisconsia 
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NEW PRECISION 


OILER FOR 
ALL FIREARMS, ETC. 


HANDY AS A FOUNTAIN PEN 


Pres-to Oiler applies exactly the right amount of oil 
in just the right spot by pressing the steel point 
Automatic 1/10 drop each press no drip or 
smear. Transparent oil reservoir. Clips in pocket 
1 pen. Praised by sportsmen and home 

perfect oiler for every need. A 
s will truly appreciate. Satis- 
guaranteed. Ask your dealer. If he 
write us. Mailed 
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postage free 
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gunt Birds 


ANIMALS -~ FISH 
St HIDES - MAKE NOVELTIES 
7 GREAT BOOKS—NEW SIMPLE METHODS 


Schmidt’s Professional a 
Training in Taxiaermy was | 

7 Great books on mount- $ 205 04g 
ing Birds, Animals, Fish, IS: a FIR 
Tanning Hides. Making F & 
Novelties. Clearly written | 4. 
(40,000 words), profusely 

illustrated Make Taxi- | Yt > 
dermy easy as A-B-Cs. 

Money - back guarantee. \\) \S 24 Post 
Send only $1, or pay post- Paid 


man $1 pluspostage. Hurry! 


Schmidt Taxidermy System, Dept. A- 911, Miami Beach, Fla 






TRAPPERS 6 in. 


REVOLVERS $8.75 


Designed for Trappers, Hunters, etc. 
tio mn 


High qrac de 
and fully guaranteed. No outfit is complete without it 
‘al Rim Fire, 9 shots. Extra heavy frame, B 
gold sight. Checkered walnut grip. Uses 22 
cartridges 


ong and long 





HUNTER 10 inch...... $9. 7s 
Send only $1 with order ‘ay balance to e xpre Cartridges 
FREE for cash in full with order. Holster $1.50 ext 
WINEHOLT CO. Box 43 WOODBINE, PA. 








FREE! GUN CATALOG 


targains in Gune Scopes 
loading Tools, Hunt 









Gov't. Slings 50c, Swivel 
Hi-Standard Pistols. 
SKIERS! SEND FOR FREE 
* BARGAIN SKI CATALOG 
gas 3 Nubs! Send 10c for Medal -Award 
Catalog. 


J. WARSHAL & SONS "s3t5.Madison-s 


NEW 
Used Glaser Glasses and, 

















All Makes, Powers, Sizes a 
Weights. Combination 10, 20, 30 
& 40 powers pocket telescope 


$11.75. Catalogue supplied. Cat- 
alogue on request. 


Box J 


J.ALDEN LORING, OWEGO.W_Y. 
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Give Me a 28 


(Continued from page 66) 
analysis I found that the late-season 
birds, working out into the open, were 
tempting me into occasional shots well 
up toward the forty-yard mark. Even 
so, the average shooting distance did 
not exceed twenty-five yards, at which 
range the 28 is effective even with the 
birds in full winter plumage. 

When, some twenty-five years ago, I 
abandoned the 12 and the 16 for my kind 
of upland shooting and adopted the 20, 
I must confess that I did so partly be- 
cause it was an innovation and partly 
because it was thought to be more sport- 
ing. Imagine my surprise when I found 
that I was more successful with the 20 
than with the bigger bores! When I 
took up the 28 in preference to the 20, 
exactly the same thing happened. All 
this being apparently contrary to the 
laws of ballistics, the reasons for such 
an unexpected improvement require ex- 
planation. 

In the past a great deal of damaging 
advice was passed out to the young 
grouse hunter. He was told to shoot 
at every bird that got up, whether or 
not his chances of stopping it were 
good. The theory was that such shoot- 
ing would cause the bird to lie more 
closely on the next flush. Heaven only 
knows how many birds have been sent 
off to die slowly because of this out-of- 
range propaganda. 3ut the man who 
has chosen a 28 realizes that his gun 
has definite limitations. In order to 
justify his choice, he becomes much 
more conservative in the chances he 
takes. 

No more is he inclined to blaze away 
at an indefinite brown streak; he waits 
until he has a bird in fairly clear view 
and within decent shooting range. Be- 
cause he picks his shots, his average is 
higher. That pleases him—and should 
please everybody who interested in 
the future of upland game. For any- 
thing that influences upland shooters 
to hit or miss their game cleanly ful- 
fills a worth-while mission. 

In cover, grouse deliberately (and 
woodcock and single quail naturally) 
head in behind the nearest tree or brush. 
Users of heavier and less easily handled 
guns than the 28 find themselves, time 
after time, shooting at their game just 
after it has disappeared. Under such 
circumstances the location of the bird 
is pretty closely known, and many typi- 
cal blind cover shots are made in this 
way. But the result of the shot is un- 
certain unless the bird is stopped. Game 
that is touched, and should be followed 


1s 


up, is often abandoned. 

That is where the use of the light 28 
again gives an advantage. The ease 
with which it can be brought into ac- 


tion from any carrying position enables 
the gunner to get on his mark two or 
three yards earlier in its flight, which is 
usually enough to make the difference 
between shooting at a bird in plain sight 
and one that has partly disappeared. 
We've always heard about the brush 
hunter’s snap shot—how he throws his 
gun up and shoots the instant it comes 
his shoulder. 3ut the only reason 
for the snap shot is lack of time to make 
more definite calculation. It an 
emergency shot at best, and nowhere 
near reliable as even a quick swing. 
The difference between the two is the 
matter of gun weight. With the game 
about to disappear, the hunter using a 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Imagine the joy of breezing along 
with a quiet, smooth-running Evin- 
rude astern... the added pleasure 
awaiting you on every outing, every 
fishing trip! Think of the handiness and 
economy of a motor that weighs only 
10 pounds . . . and costs only 2 cents an 
hour to run! Now it’s yours ...a 
genuine Evinrude offering every one of 
Evinrude’s famed performance features... 
and priced at only $34.50! 
There is an Evinrude for every boat, 
speed and service—9 models to choose 
from. Any Evinrude may be purchased 
on convenient time payments. Visit 
your Evinrude dealer — his name 
is listed in your classified telephone 
directory under “Outboard Motors.” 
Write for Evinrude and Elto cata- 
logs, Boat Guide of Leading Build- 
ers and handy Boat-and-Motor 
Selector — all FREE. Address, 
; EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4270 
N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Evinrude Moters of Canada, 


- a) 
# 27 4 
oy 
= Ll Pa Peterboro, Canada 


EVINRUDE 


NINE GREAT EVINRUDES TO CHOOSE FROM 


BUILT BY EVINRUDE 


new SOQ 





All prices F.O.B. Factory 
















5 Tar a 
In New THRIFTY TUBE 
Only 25c now fer Fiendoil, the finest gun 
cleaner obtainab'e 

kit-size tube. FREE 

lube for lubricating fine mechanisms 
each tube of Fiendoil. At your sports 
store or write 

TheMcCambridge& McCambridgeCo, 
12L Street, S. E., Washington, D. C, 


Now 


HI-STA 


= ae 

a2 AUTOMATIG 
New models A, D & E, with longer 

grip, adj. rear sight & slide lock, $28.50, 
$35, $40. Orig. models B & C, $20. All for 
.22 caliber rimfire. Send for folder. 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 























If you like Outpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. When an article 
in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get a copy at 
the newsstand, and read it. 
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BOOK S 

NTING ees eke 
t-Hunter 


GET THIS 
—by 


HU 
VALUABLE ~ EE 
SPORTING INFORMATION 


Pictures and descriptions of game from every land: rare 
specimens preserved for famous hunters and museums, 
besides hard-to-get information that helps solve hunting 
problems. Abook you'll want for your library. Contains: ; 


Hints on Trout Fishing egy 






Hints on Successful Hunting © 

Organizing a Hunting Expedition @ Trophies for the Angier 
Choosing Guns and Ammunition @ Trophies for the Bird Hunter 
Care of Trophies in the Field @ Taxidermy’s Place in Decoration 


Records of North American Game 
Sculpturing with Nature’s Materials 
Trophies from Every Land and Clime 
Recipes for Cooking Game 


Studios at Denver, Colo., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Seattle, Wash. 


JONAS BROS. 1024 Broadway DENVER,COLO. 


An entirely NEW kind of Sporemen’s book—the first 
of its kind! Yours for cost of postage and mailing if you 
hurry! Send 10c (coin or stamps)! Get your copy Now! 
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The Finest 6 
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R want in a gun? Depends buy _ Only the 


» YOU BROWNING’S oe oecost, single 
ty? Then jes, at Do extra a 
jer incluc "Selective Bjec tor 
hand en- 
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Your deal 
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Dept.2 
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ARMS CO., 


AUTOMATIC AND OVERUNDER BROWNING "Louis, Mo. 
SHOTGUNS 


er will show you: © 











Hunting Season BARGAINS! 
27.50 gee , 
al 


The Model 94 Winchester Carbine, | 
approved by over a million hunters; 
made in .30/30 and .32 Special cali- 


bers. Equipped with gold bead front sight on sandblasted ramp with hood, 






20° “‘proof-steel’’ barrel. This latest model rifle will take the sensational 

180 grain belted bullet cartridges in addition to the standard loads. Packed in es 

factory-sealed cartons. Special price....... $27.50. ($2.00 deposit on all C. O. D's.) 

LIMITED SUPPLY! Genuine U.S. Army Krag Sporting Rifles, w/v pe special new 22” 2 tight 
action, hard shooter. In Grade No.1 condition throughout. Special price... .........-cceeeececeeceeee $19.85 
Remington Kieanbore Cartridges, 30/06 Gov't, 172 or. Taper-Heel Match, box of 20, $1.10; per 100 ‘ 4.75 
Gov't issue 30/06 cartridges, 172 gr. Boattail, per 100, 1928 issue $3.00; 1934 issue 3.50 


Stamp please, for each list! HIGH GRADE USED RIFLES—USED SHOTGUNS—CARTRIDGES 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. (Free=mFall Catalog ) L-52 Warren St., New York City 





CARTRIDGE RE-LOADING | 


Our Catalog-Hand iB ok tells about fascination of making your own 

munition Gives complete information (illustrated) on everything 
pe ning to guns. Send 20c for copy. The 20c¢ partially covers cost « 
p iblishing and meting the 20c¢ will be refunded on your first order 























ORDER DIRECT OR nada requests send 25 Circular on ‘‘Pacific’’ Reloading Tool FREE , 
THROUGH DEALER PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO., 357 Hayes St., SAN FRANCISCO 4 | 
Lyman 





6X-8X 
JU NEOE ——wes « peed Hunting & Target Shooting | 


For l min pe sight shooting at it Write for free illustrated folder. 
Junior *Pary t net ~ & L. pola id tested optle Remarkable ite! LYMAN GU S G C Pp 
watherine power Sharp image Ea " reater accuracy Excelle — N | HT OR ’ 


target scope. Micro-click rear mount. Complete 6X or SX, $4 85 West St., Middiefield, Conn. 








HOW TO KEEP YOUR GUN IN PERFECT SHAPE 


“REM OIL” prevents rust, cleans, polishes, oils everything. | 
Ideal for gun, rod,and reel. Remington Powder Solvent is + ~<— 
ideal for removing powder residue from gun barrels. Use =" Sa" 
Remington Gun Grease when storing guns for long periods. Ls 
Remington Rust Remover takes off rust spots. See your local 
dealer. Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conan. 

**Rem Oil’’ is Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











Chalk Up No. 9! 


D. L. Ritchie, Goshen, Ohio, wins ’ , ~~ 
the Grand American Handicap with an Ithaca Gun and | 
chalks up the 9th G.A.H. win for Ithaca. 

Ithaca lockspeed helped D. L. Ritchie win. Improve your shooting | 
with Ithaca lockspeed. 
Trap Grade Repeater shown abové. Catalog of singles, doubles, and repeaters 

for 10c in stamps. 


ITHACA GUN CO., INC. BOX10 ITHACA, N.Y 
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(Continued from page 67) 


heavy gun has to make a snap shot; 
whereas the hunter with a 28 brings it 
up more quickly and easily, and has a 
fraction of a second more in which to 
correct his aim. 

Many of the points I have set forth 
in favor of the 28 might apply to light 
cover guns of any gauge. But I have 
already offered my objections to the 
light 12 as lacking in symmetry and to | 
the light foreign-built 20 as something 
of a kill-joy when used extensively on 
the skeet field. And the .410, with its 
best-balanced load, is not gun enough 
for upland shooting generally This 
leaves the 28, a clean-lined little aris- 
tocrat, easy to carry and shoot and sur- 
prisingly effective within its limitations. 
I have enjoyed shooting it more than 
any other gauge I have ever used. 


Simple Checkering Tools 
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FINISH, PUSH 
BACK OF BLADE 
THROUGH 






How tools are made from hack-saw blades 


OST of the trouble encountered by 
M sportsmen who tryto checker pistol 
grips and fore-ends of gun stocks 
is caused by lack of suitable tools for the 
job. A fine-toothed hack-saw blade can 
be used as a tool for marking and cut- 
ting parallel lines. Break the blade in 
half. Grind both sides of the toothed 
edge of each half to a 30-degree bevel 
for a distance of about 2 in. from the 
rounded ends. Then bevel the other edge 
of the blades similarly and smooth them 
Make a spacer of fiber or cardboard 
about % in. narrower than the blades, 
and almost as thick as the distance be- 
tween the lines you expect to cut with f 
the tool. The two blades are then ce- 
mented to the spacer, one on each side, 
with the teeth of one blade on the same 
edge of the tool as the smooth edge of 
the other. By running the smooth edge 
along a groove that has already been cut, 
a parallel line can easily be cut with the 
toothed edge. 

To deepen and widen such lines, and to 
make base and margin lines, another 
tool can be made by breaking about 4 in 
from a brittle, hack-saw blade. Grind 
the teeth edge of this piece to a 45-de- 
gree bevel. 

The square back of this blade will 
smooth and finish the grooves without 
leaving feathered edges. Place it in a , 
groove, tip it sidewise at a 45-degree 
angle, and push it along like a plane. 
—Louis P. McCabe. 
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(Continued from page 13) 
Bass (10”-5). Wall-eyed Pike (12”-5). North- 
ern Pike 15"-5). Sauger 10”-5). Crappie 
(6"-15). Catfish (10”-10). Bullhead, Rock Bass 
(6"-15). Perch (no size-25). Sunfish (no size- 
15). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $1.10. 
Nonres.: Hunting $10.10 or fee charged nonres. 
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in applicant’s state; fishing $2.10 or fee charged 
nonres. in applicant’s state. 


NEVADA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, Wol- 


verine, Bear, Squirrel (no limits). Cottontail 
Rabbit (5), Mountain Hare (2) (consult local 
authorities for exceptions). Ducks, Geese, Wil- 
son's or Jack Snipe, Coots, Rails, Gallinules, 
entire month Mourning Dove, closes 15th. 
Licenses: Res. $2.50; nonres. $10. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Hunting: Fox (no limits). Ruffed Grouse 
(4). Raccoon (3). Hare (3), Rabbit (5) (ag- 
gregate 5). Pheasant (1) closes 11th (Coos and 
Carroll Counties closed) Deer (1) Carroll, 
Grafton and Coos Counties only. Ducks, Geese, 
Wilson's or Jack Snipe, Coots, Scoters, closes 
14th. Rails, Gallinules, entire month. Fish- 
ing: Yellow Perch (no size—40 or 10 lb.) Smelt, 
fresh-water (no size-5 lb.) Sucker (no limits). 
Pickerel (12”-10 lb. and 1). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting and fishing $2.50. Nonres.: Hunting 
$15.15; fishing $4, 3-day $1.50. 
NEW JERSEY 

Hunting: Raccoon (15), Rabbit, Hare (6), 
Squirrel (6), Ruffed Grouse (3), Quail (10), 
Hungarian Partridge (3), Pheasant (2) opens 
10th. Ducks, Geese, Wilson’s or Jack Snipe, 
Coots, Rails, Gallinules, entire month. Wood- 
cock, closes 14th. Fish Pike, Pickerel, 
Pike-Perch (14”-no limit in open water; aggre- 
gate 10 in ice fishing). lack Bass, Oswego 
Bass (9”-aggregate 10) Rock Bass (no size- 
20). White Bass (9”—none) Calico Bass, 
Crappie (6"-aggregate 20 Striped Bass 
Rockfish) (18”=-none). Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing and fishing $3.10, hunting only $2.10, fish- 
ing only $2.10. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing 


$10.50, fishing only $5.50. 


NEW MEXICO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote (no 


limits). Bear (1 Deer (1), Wild Turkey (2), 
closes 15th. Squirrel (5) closes 15th (Catron Co. 
closed). Quail (10) opens 10th. Elk (1) Upper 
Pecos and Rio de la Cassa watersheds only. 
Ducks, Geese, Wilson’s or Jack Snipe, Coots, 
opens 15th. Rails and Gallinules, entire month. 
Mourning Dove, closes 15th. Fishing: Trout, 
Salmon (6”-20 or 10 Ib. and 1) closes 15th 
Bass (9"-15 lb. and 1 Crappie (6”-20). 
Perch (no limits). Catfish (8”-25 lb. and 1). 
Bream, Sunfish, Bluegill no size-20). Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting and fishing $5, hunting 


only $4.50, big game only $3, birds only $2.50, 
birds and fishing $4.50, fishing only $2. Non- 
res.: Hunting and fishing $35.25, hunting only 
$30.25, big game only $25.25, birds only $10.25, 
fishing only $3. License not required for pred- 


ators. 
Hunting: Deer (1) open entire month in 
some counties, opens 15th or 24th in other 


counties, some counties closed. Bear (1) closes 


15th (certain designated counties open entire 
month Gray, Black and Fox Squirrel (aggre- 
gate 5), Grouse, Partridge (3, Long Island 2) 
closes 20th; Long Island open entire month. 
Varying Hare (3) (some counties closed), Cot- 
tontail Rabbit (6) (Rockland Co. opens 15th) 
aggregate ©). Wild Pheasant (4) Long Is- 
land only Quail, Long Island open entire 
month (6); Putnam and Westchester Counties 
lose 15th (4 rest of state closed. Raccoon 
no limits). Ducks, Geese, Wilson’s or Jack 
Snipe, Coots, Rails, Gallinules, entire month. 
Woodcock, south of N. Y. C. R. R. from Buf- 


alo to Albany, and Boston and Albany R. R. 
rom Albany to Massachusetts state line, closes 
(Continued on page 70) 
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FAMOUS 


Marlin 


OVER & UNDER 
SHOTGUN 


Gi know this great Marlin 
shotgun—first and best in 
the popular price field! Now 
more handsomely fitted and 
finished than ever! It’s built for 
a lifetime of dependable use. 
See the Model 90 at your 
dealer’s today—or send for 
catalog with full specifications. 


12-16-20 GAUGES AND .410 BORE 


PROOF GM) MARK 


39" 


Perfectly balanced— 
points quickly and 
handles fast—reaches 
far with even patterns 
and hits hard! 


HAMMERLESS 
COCKS ON OPENING 






COMBINATION 
.22—.410 


ow available—.22 caliber 
rifle and .410 bore shotgun in 
Marlin's sturdy Over and Un- 
der design. Has all the easy 
handling, fast action features 
of the famous 90. Accurate 


Ballard rifling. $39 90 


A real firearm! 


-218 BEE AND .22 HORNET 


—Either of these popular high 
velocity barrels are now o 
aye e aa Somniinana with 
the .410 re. 

Delivery 3-4 weeks. $39.90 


THE SKEETKING—This cus. 


tom-built, hand engraved shot- 
gun tops off Marlin's outstand- 
ing line in the Over and Under 
gun. Gives unprecedented 
results for skeet and upland 
game. Full specifications from 
your dealer or Marlin. $69.50 



























STRAIGHT SHOOTING 


Marlin’s useful new 
booklet on handling 
and care of firearms 
—FREE AT DEAL- 
ERS, or 6¢ postpaid. 


i 3 
FIREARMS 


Marlin ::::: 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1870 


For seventy years, Marlin guns 
have been known around the 
world for accuracy and relia- 
ble service. Precision-made of 
finest materials, all Marlins 
are tested and targeted at 
the factory before shipment. 
They are truly ‘lifetime’ guns. 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY 
75 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Enclosed 3¢ for your new illustrated Cata- 
log giving full specifications on Marlin guns. 





Name 





Street Address 





City State 
Mail Today = © Enclosed6¢forSTRAIGHT SHOOTING 
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Whiteman’ 


7 WINS AND =, 
3 NEW CAMP 

PERRY “ 
RECORDS 


for Colt Shooter 











Officers’ 
Mode CAL. .38 


SPECIAL 


Target Revolver 
Nothing could stop him. Star of 
the Los Angeles Police he blazed 
through a burning field to win seven 
firsts, two seconds, break three rec- 
ords, tie two others. Jones used four 
Colts... an Officers’ Model, a Camp Perry 
Single Shot, a Match Target Woodsman, 
and of course his trusty .45. 


Shooting arm of champions, the Colt Officers’ 
Model won EVERY Center-Fire event at 
Camp Perry. It has EVERYTHING. You, too, 
can shoot better scores with a Colt Officers’ 
Model Caliber .38 Special or .22 Long Rifle. 
Write for attractive illustrated folder. 
STERLING SILVER 
SIX SHOOTER PIN 
Exact replica of gun that won the West. 
Pin, ieee button, or for es bracelet. 
Send 25c in stamps or col 
D PIN 0 BUTION 2 wI™ Loop 
Check type you with — write name and address on margin and send to 


COLT'S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. PONIES 

















Springfield 
Sporters 
$71 up 


Now Equipped with New Safety Firing Pin, 
Patented, and New Speed Lock. No Extra Cost. 
Twelve calibres for every Sporting Need. Catalog. 
Other calibres built to order New York Representative 
H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 31 tag 5 Neo Geo 
R. F. SEDGLEY, Est. 1897 
| 254 N. 16th ‘on, P ‘Phila., Pa. ~-—- 
















For Daily Use 7 pe ore two minute 
application of RIG ae original oilike 
wrease eeps your guns rust-free for 
years. Tested use ~aandeape oved by Nat'l. 












Rifle Ass 4) and Major Askin, Tech Ed., 
Outdoor Li our deate er tne RIG in 25¢ 
tubes: 4 i cans 50c;: 1 lb. can $1.50. Send 
dealer's name and 10c fc or SAMPLE. 





RUST INHIBITING PRODUCTS 
___ 5830 L Stony Island, Chicago, Wi... U.S.A. 













Sportsmen everywhere 
keep their equipment in 
good order, free from 


dirt, and under lock and 
key in these rugged cab 
inets built for lifetime 
service, Many attractive 
models at low prices to 
choose from. Thousands 
are in use. At leading 
dealers—or order di- 
rect. Send money or- 
der for prompt ship- 
ment. Write for colorful 
free folder. 

Gardner Manufacturing Company 

't! Barstow St., Horicon, Wisconsin 




















. $O — 
Ample room for 
4 guns; 3 coat 
hooks; built-in 
lock; big shelf ca- 
pacity Size 63x32x 
12 inches. 
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14th; open entire month on Long Island; rest 
of state closed. Fishing: Black Bass, Oswego 
Bass (10”-8). Pickerel, Pike (12”-no limit in 
waters open to netting, 10 in other waters). 
Muskallonge (24”-none). Calico Bass, Crappie, 
Yellow Perch, Bullhead, Sauger (no limits). 
Lake and Sea Sturgeon (42”-none). Short-nosed 
Sturgeon (20”-none). White Perch (no size- 
25). Striped Bass (12”-none). Pike Perch 
(12”-no limits in waters open to netting, 10 in 
other waters). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
fishing $2.25, special deer license $1.25. Non- 


res.: Hunting and fishing $10.50, special deer 
license $10.50; fishing only $5.50, 3-day fishing 
$2.75. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Raccoon, 
limits). Squirrel, except Fox Squirrel (10). 
Deer (1). Bear (2). Russian Boar (2). Wild 
Turkey (1), Quail (10), Ruffed Grouse (2), 
Rabbit (no limits) opens 30th. Ducks, Geese, 
Wilson’s or Jack Snipe, Coots, opens 15th. 
Rails, Gallinules, entire month. Fishing: Black 
Bass (12”-8). Mattamuskeet Bass (10”-8). 
Muskellunge (12”-8). Bream, Robbin, Crappie, 
Perch, Sunfish (6”-20). White Perch, Red Fin 
(8"-20). Rock Bass (12”-8). (Aggregate all 
game fish, 40.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
fishing $3.10; hunting only $2.10, county $1.10; 
fishing only $2.10, 1-day 60 cents. Nonres.: 
Hunting $15.25; fishing $5.10, 1-day $1.10. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Deer (1) 
Mountrail, 
lier, Pembina, Oliver, 


Opossum (no 


open 10th to 15th in 

Rolette, Emmons, Cava- 
and Sioux Counties and 
parts of Morton, Burleigh, McKenzie, Bot- 
tineau, Mercer, and McLean Counties only. 
Ducks, Geese, Wilson's or Jack Snipe, Coots, 
closes 14th. Rails, Gallinules, entire month. 
Licenses: Res.: Deer $5, other game $1.50. 
Nonres.: Deer $50, other game $25. 


OHIO 


Hunting: 


Hunting: 
Williams, 


Hare, Rabbit (4), Ring-neck 
Pheasant (2), Hungarian Partridge (4), open 
8th to Lith, 15th to 18th, 22nd to 25th, 29th 
and 30th only. Grouse (2) open 10th, 11th, 17th, 
18th, 24th and 25th only. Raccoon (2), Opos- 
sum (no limits) opens 15th. Ducks, Geese, 
Wilson’s or Jack Snipe, Coots, Rails, Galli- 
nules, entire month. Fishing: Black Bass 
(10-5). Crappie (6”-25). Bluegill, Rock Bass 
(5”=20). Yellow Pike Perch (15”-8). Yellow 


Perch, White Bass, Sunfish, Catfish (no size- 
20). Muskellunge (30”-40). (Aggregate all 
game fish, 40.) Special limits in Lake Erie 


fishing district: Yellow Pike Perch, Catfish, 
Yellow Perch, White Bass (no size-40). Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $1.25, fishing 60 cents. 
Nonres.: Hunting, same fee as charged non- 
res. in applicant’s state, but not less than $5.25. 
Fishing $3.25, 10-day $1.10. 


OKLAHOMA 


Hunting: Deer (1) open 11th to 17th in 
Atoka, Latimer, Le Flore, McCurtain, Push- 
mataha, and Pittsburgh Counties only. A spe- 


in addition to regular hunting li- 
Nonres. $15; res. $7.50 if 
hunting outside own county. Squirrel (10). 
Quail (10) open 20th, 22nd, 24th, 27th, 29th and 
Thanksgiving Day. Ducks, Geese, Wilson's or 
Jack Snipe, Coots, Rails, Gallinules, entire 
month. Mourning Dove, closes 15th. Woodcock, 
opens 15th. Fishing: Trout (7”). Black Bass 
(8”-10). Channel Catfish (8”-10). Crappie (5”). 
(Aggregate all game fish, 25.) Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $1.25, fishing $1.25. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ing $15, fishing $5, 10-day $1.25. 


OREGON 


Hunting: 
Morrow, Grant, 
ties and part 
12th; rest of state closed. 
Deschutes, Crook, 
Ducks, Geese, Wilson’s or Jack Snipe, 


cial license, 
cense, is required: 


Bear (no limits). Elk (1) open in 
Baker, Union, Umatilla Coun- 
of Wallowa County only until 
Quail (10) open in 
and Jefferson Counties only. 
Coots, 


Rails and Gallinules, entire month. Fishing: 
Trout (in tidewaters and designated rivers) 
(10”). Salmon (under 15”, same as trout; 15” 
to 20”-15 lb. and 1, but not over 20; over 
20”~3) Bass (no size-20 lb. and 1, but not 
over 30). Crappie, Catfish, Perch, Sunfish (no 


size—20 lb. and 1, but not over 30). There are 
many local regulations; consult authorities be- 


fore fishing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
and fishing $5; hunting only $3; fishing only 
$3; elk tag $5 addicional. Nonres.: Hunting 


$15; elk tag $25 additional; day $2. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hunting: Red Squirrel, Blackbird (no 
limits). Raccoon (3). Wild Turkey (1) (some 
counties closed). Ring-necked Pheasant (2). 
Cottontail Rabbit (4). Gray, Black, and Fox 
Squirrel (aggregate 6). Ruffed Grouse (2), 
Bobwhite Quail (5), closes 2Ist. Hungarian 
Partridge (2) open in Lycoming, Montour, and 
Northumberland Counties only, closes 2Ist. 
Bear (1) open 15th to 18th only (some coun- 
ties closed). Ducks, Geese, Wilson’s or Jack 
Snipe, Coots, Rails, Gallinules, entire month. 
Fishing: Black Bass (9”-6). Pike (12”~10). 
White Bass,, Crappie, Strawberry or Calico 
Bass (no size-aggregate 15). Wall-eyed Pike, 
Susquehanna Salmon (12”-6). Pickerel (12”-8). 
Muskellunge (22-2). Rock Bass, Sunfish, 
Bluegill, Yellow Perch, Catfish, Sucker, Chub, 
Fallfish, Carp (no size-15). Eel (no limits). 
(Aggregate of all fish listed above, except Eel, 
25.) There are many local seasons and size 
and catch limits; consult authorities. ... Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $2.00, fishing $1.60. 
Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $2.60 or fee 
charged nonres. in applicant’s state, 3-day $1.60. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Raccoon, Gray Squirrel, Hare, 
limits). Pheasant (3). Partridge 
(2). Quail (6). Ducks, Geese, Wilson’s or 
Jack Snipe, Coots, Scoters, Rails, Gallinules, 
entire month. Woodcock, closes 20th. Fishing: 
Black Bass (10”-6). Pickerel (12”-10). Yellow 
and Striped Perch (6”-30). White Perch (6”- 
20). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2.25, fishing 
$1.25. Nonres.: Hunting $10.25; fishing $2.50 
or fee charged nonres. in applicant’s state, 
6-day $1.50. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Deer (5) (Lexington Co. 27th and 
some counties closed). Raccoon, 
limits) (Marion Co. opens 
Rabbit (no limits) opens 
Thanksgiving Day. Squirrel (15; some coun- 
ties 12, others 10). Fox (no limits). Wild 
Turkey (2) opens day before Thanksgiving 
Day; some counties closed. Partridge (15; 
some counties 12, others 10) opens Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. Ducks, Geese, Wilson’s or Jack 
Snipe, Coots, opens 15th. Rails, Gallinules, 
entire month. Mourning Dove, opens 20th in 
designated counties only; rest of state closed. 


fishing $5, 2- 


Hunting: 
Rabbit (no 


Hunting: 
28th only; 
Opossum (no 
Thanksgiving Day). 


Fishing: Speckled Trout (7”-20). Rainbow 
Trout (8”-20). (Some counties closed to all 
trout fishing). Black Bass (no limits). Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting: State $3.10, county 
of res. $1.10; fishing $1.10. Nonres.: Hunting 
$15.25; fishing $5.25, 2-day $1.10. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hunting: Rabbit, Squirrel (no limits). Deer 
(1) open until 20th in Meade, Lawrence, Penn- 
ington, Custer, and Fall River Counties only. 
Pheasant (4, only 1 hen) open until 11th in 
Beadle, Brookings, Brown, Clark, Coddington, 
Davison, Day, Deuel, Grant, Gregory, Hamlin, 
Hanson, Kingsbury, Lake, Marshall, Miner, 
Moody, Roberts, Sanborn, Spink, and Tripp 
Counties only. Ducks, Geese, Wilson's or Jack 
Snipe, Coots, Rails, Gallinules, entire month. 
Fishing: Black Bass, Wall-eyed Pike, Pickerel 
(no size-aggregate 8). Perch, Bullhead (no 


size—50). Sunfish (no size-25). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting, deer $5, small game $1; fishing $1. 
Nonres.: Hunting, deer $25, small game $15; 
fishing $3, 5-day $1. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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10° Hunting Moccasin 


For those hunters who cannot wear rubbers and 
who do not care for high boots we recommend 
this genuine hand sewed moccasin of oil tanned 
full grain leather. 
Five rows of stitch- 
ing around vamp 
line. A comfortable, 
durable moccasin 
for fall hunting or 
year round hiking. 
Color black. Weight 
only 2 Ibs. 12 oz. 
Sizes 6to 12. Write 
for Fall Catalog. 


L.L.Bean, Inc. 
{47 Main Street 
Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs. Hunting and 
Camping Speciaities 








$565 Postpaid 


_k Ingger MITTENS 


Hunt, shoot or fish in comfort. 
These high quality, khaki color, 
horse hide, wool-lined mitts 
keep hands warm — yet fingers 
are ready for instant action 









through slot in palm. Close your 
hand, then open it. . .. Your fingers 
pop out. Deep over-lap at palm 
opening insures real warmth and 
comfort. Elastic wrist hugs pure 
wool lining snugly around wrists. 
Order now. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed Give size of dress glove you 
regularly wear State whether 
right- or left-handed. Send money 
order or check 





MERIT (2 ‘soceruee PEEP SIGHT DISC 


Simply open or close the Iris 








shutter to instantly meet any 
change of light and shoot 
ing condition No matter 
what n you use, a Merit 
dise Ww definitely improve 


ee you hooting 


beep sights Hunting dise $2.50—Target 

FREE | $2.75, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed 
MERIT GUNSIGHT CO., Dept. L-t! 
3764 } Ruby St. St. Oakiand, California 








on Request — 





High flyers, fast flyer . it makes no — 

ence, this ‘new headless decoy stops them. 

Ducks see Duck-Ins first. They're visible 

farther, more attractive from the air. A sure 

way to more ducks this year 

Only $6.00 per dozen complete 
with cords and anchors. 
$6.60 west of Rockies. 

\\ Write today for illustrated literature 

Please include your dealer’s name. 


DUCK-IN DECOY COMPANY 


4061 Forest Park St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure steel. 


2 | No heating is necessary 00 
NEW METHO Restore the finish on 5 $ 


ui BLUER guns in ten minutes for... 
Nend for circular 
reess ore cont unto J “What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box 0-83. New Method Bldg. 
Bradford, Pa. 

















HUNT with a BOWSIS® 


for real sports n with Ben Pears 
madeinAmerica slarges 


wsand Arrowsof Excel- 
edexclusively tothe man 
nt. FREE, Beautif y 
tant Archery informa 


Dept. OL, Pine Blaff, Ark 





TER EE age coon 
TOP or oo GUNS 


RIFLES, REVOLVERS — 
















Bargain prices! New 





gun revolvers, ri 

fles,ete. TRADE YOUR ' 
OLDGUNFORANEW 

ONE! (Time payments 
arranged ! nusually 
liberal allowance or TOE 
prices for guns, rifles, bin 
yculars cameras ,etc.Tell us 
what you have, what you want! 















PAYMENTS 97-0. PARK ROW, W.Y. C 
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TENNESSEE 


Hunting: Squirrel (10). Raccoon, Opossum 
(no limits). Wild Turkey (3). Rabbit (no 
limits) opens 25th (Cannon, Houston, and 


Dickson Counties open entire month). 
(12), Grouse (4), opens 25th Ducks, 
Wilson’s or Jack Snipe, Coots, opens 15th 
Rails, Gallinules, entire month. Mourning 
Dove, closes 15th. Fishing: Black and Ken 
tucky Bass (11”-8). Yellow and White Bass 
(10”—20 Wall-eyed Pike (15”-5) Muskel- 
lunge (20”-5). Crappie (8”-20). Rock and 
Warmouth Bass (no size-20). Sunfish, Blue 
gill, Bream (no. size—25) Catfish, Buffalo 
(15”—none) Sturgeon, Spoonbill (30”-nonc) 
Drum (10”-none). Bullhead, Gar, Sucker, Mul- 
let, Red Horse, Carp, Shad, Herring, Eel (no 
limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing 


$2, fishing only $1 Nonres.: Hunting and 


Quail 
Geese, 


fishing $15; fishing only $3, 7-day $1 
TEXAS 
Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote 


Jaguar, Ocelot (no limits). Squirrel 1 

Deer (2; west of Pecos River, 1 blacktail or 
1 mule deer), Wild Turkey (3), Bear 1 

opens 16th. Peccary (2) opens 15th Ducks, 
Geese, Wilson's or Jack Snipe, Coots, opens 
15th. Rails, Gallinules, entire month. Mour: 
ing Dove, White-winged Dove, closes 15th in 
designated counties, rest of state closed entire 


month. Fishing: Black Bass (11"-15). Crary 
pie (7"-15 White Perch (no size-15). Bream, 
Goggle-eye (no size-35) (aggregate 50). There 


are many local and county laws and regula 
tions—see laws or consult authorities. . Li 
censes: Res.: Hunting $2; fishing, with art 
bait $1.10 Nonres.: Hunting $25; fishing $5, 
5-day $1.10. Hunting licenses required of 


res. for predators, and of res. if hunting 
predators outside own county 
Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 


Ducks Geese, 
Rails, Gal 


special seasor 


Bear, Rabbit, Hare (no limits). 
Wilson's or Jack Snipe, Coots, 
linules, entire month Elk (1 
in designated, restricted areas fr6m _ Ist 
10th under 800 special permits Fees Res 
$10; nonres. $50 Fishing: Catfish and other 
common fish, in designated waters (no size—10 
Ib. and 1, or 30) Licenses: Res Hunting 
and fishing $4; hunting only $3; game birds 
only $2; fishing only $2 Nonres.: Small game 
and fish $10; fishing only $3. Hunting license 
not required for predators or bear 


VERMONT 


Hunting: Bear (no_ limits) Quail } 
Hare, Rabbit (3). Cottontail Rabbit 
limits) Partridge (4) closes 14th Racc¢ 
(15 Deer 1) opens 2Ist Sunday hunting 
permitted except for deer. Ducks, Geese, Wi! 
son’s or Jack Snipe, Coots, closes 14th. Rails 
Gallinules, entire month. Fishing: Pike Perch 
(10”~25 lb.) Pickerel (12”-25 lb.) Muskellunge 
(12”=-25 Ib Black Bass (10”-10) 
Res.: Hunting and fishing $2; hunting ily 
$1.25: fishing only $1.25 Nonres Hunting 
$10.50, or fee charged nonres. in applicant's 
hing $5.15, 14-day $2.35, 3-day $1.65 


VIRGINIA 


Hunting: — 6) 


open entire month 


Licenses 
state; hs 


designated counties 
other counties open 15th or 
closed Fox (no limits 
designated counties open entire month; War 
ren County opens 15th; some counties closed 
Raccoon, Opossum (no limits Appomattox, 
Louisa, Accomac, and Northampton Counties 
open 15th; Buckingham Co 
f state open entire month. Elk (1) open 9th, 
Black Bear (1) west of 
opens 15th; east of Blue Ridge 
Nansemond and Norfolk Coun 
open entire month Deer (1 west of Blue 
Ridge opens 15th, east of Blue Ridge opens 
20th, some Special county 
Continued on page 72) 


20th; some counties 


opens 20th; rest 


10th and llth only. 
Blue Ridge 


opens 20th; 





counties closed 
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IS BLAZED WITH 


RED HEAD 737. s/f 
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iene than army duck, 
Squaltex weighs '3 less. 
Tightly woven from finest 
Pima yarns. Sanforized. 
Vat-dyed to hold color. 
Zelan Waterproofed. 


‘ 





am °F 


vt =F \ 


Loose, slightly — than 
regular trousers. Blouses 
over tops of boots (all \ e 4 
heights). Front reinforce- rr 


ment extends to elastic 
al 


knit wool bottom. 







“” Now—swing up to those 
, high flyers as free and 
easy as if you were coat- 
less. That's bi-swing ac- 
tion for happy hunting. 


Pure wool yarns that assure 
warmth in the face of chill 
ing blasts. Combines flexi 
bility and durability. Eye 
catching red and black‘ 
checks. Coat, « ap, and 
breeches available. 









Last word in comfort. Storm 
blows up—just lift collar— 
pull out “hidden hood’ — 
zip it up and the protection 
of an Eskimo parka is yours 




















Finest pure virgin wool 
flannel, 10 oz. weight, de- 
cated to minimize shrink- 
age. Collars lined; fine fit- 
ting. Fullness that doesn’t 
bind. Distinctive patterns. * 


A sandwich of rubber be- 
tween two layers of fabric 
—placed ONLY where 
RUBBER is needed — 
that’s the famous Red 
Head ‘‘bone-dry’’ happy 
hunting feature. In 
breeches and coats, 


Made by the world slarge st} 
makers of gun cases. Natu- 
ral woo! of sele ted : sheep 
kir is a thick luxuri- 
ssyourgun 
leserves. 


FREE BOOK -Te!|: 
Head “‘hits.”’ 


out other Red 


Sent without obligation 


» RED HEAD BRAND CO. 


921 W. Chicago Ave. + Chicago 
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SAVE Your Valuable TROPHIES 


MOUNT WILD-GAME AND PETS... Mount BIRDS 
AND ANIMALS, HEADS, FISH; tan furs and leather 
A wondertul, profitable hobby ... Investigate at once. 


SEND COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


SPORTSMEN, SAVE Your TRo- 
PHIESI Learn at home in spare time to 
mount all kinds of birds and animals. 
Decorate your den with trophies of field 
and stream. We teach you this FASCI- 
NATING SPORTSMEN’S HOBBY. 
Quickly and easily learned. Wild game 
is growing scarcer. Trophies now more 
valuable than ever! Shoot FEWER and 
MOUNT them true to life. IT’S 
STABLE! Many earn $i2 to $25 per 
week spare time mounting specimens 
for hunters. Why not YOU? Learn to 
make USEFUL articles from mounted 
specimens. (See squirrel lighter to left.) 


WILD GAME NOT NEEDED ‘7: 


haunt youc imens:Ow la, 
crows, pigeons, hawks, rabbits, even frogs. 


LEARN TANNING (°° tench rt» 

tan furs soft and pii- 
able and new method to TAN GENUINE 
LEATHER from al! kinds of hides. Great 
spare time money maker. 


FREE BOOK Send coupon below for bean- 
tiful free 48-page booklet, 


Mustrated, telling how easily YOU can learn to 
bea Taxidermy Artist. Contains many fine 
pictures. Intensely interesting. 

Get; YOUR copy today. No 

cost or obligation, Mail 
the coupon, State 































ii 


Send me your free vay meee book, “How 
to Mount Game’’. Also tell me how I oer 
learn ole fascinating art easily and quickly 
by mail. No obligation, 
















AdMrO0s o. cecccceseeseereeeeeeneeeeeeseeeneen= 
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seasons: Highland Co., 15th to 17th only; 
Alleghany and Bath Counties, 15th to 20th 
only; Nelson Co. east of Highway 151 only, 
20th to 30th; Campbell Co., 20th to 29th only; 
Nansemond and Norfolk Counties, open entire 


month. Wild Turkey (2), Grouse (3; some 
counties 2) opens 15th or 20th in designated 
counties; some counties closed. Rabbit (6), 
Quail (10) (Shenandoah Co. 7) opens 15th or 
20th in designated counties; some counties 
closed. Ring-necked Pheasant (4) (Augusta 
Co. 2) opens 15th west of Blue Ridge; 20th 
east of Blue Ridge; Augusta Co. open 15th to 
24th only; some counties. closed. Ducks, 
Geese, Wilson’s or Jack Snipe, Coots, Wood- 
cock, opens 15th. Rails, Gallinules, entire 
month. Mourning Dove, closes 15th. Fishing: 
Black Bass (10”~10). Rock Bass (6”~15). 
Pike (no size-20). Bream, Crappie, Silver 
Perch, Sunfish (no size-aggregate 25). Li- 
censes: Res.: Small game $2.50; big game $1 
additional; small game and fishing, state $3, 
county $1; fishing only $2. Nonres.: Small 


game and fishing $15.50; big game $2.50 addi- 
tional; small game, except waterfowl, 2-day 
$5; fishing only, state $5, county $3, 2-day fish- 
ing $1. 


WASHINGTON 


Hunting: Open seasons for big and upland 
game had not been set at time of going to 
press. Consult Dept. of Game, 1320 Smith 
Tower, Seattle. Ducks, Geese, Wilson’s or 
Jack Snipe, Coots, Rails, Gallinules, entire 
month. Fishing: Whitefish (no size-20 or 10 
Ib. and 1). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fish- 
ing $3, county $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting and 
fishing $25; game birds only $15; fishing only, 


state $5, county $3. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Hunting: Wild Turkey (1). Ruffed Grouse 
(3). Squirrel (4). Rabbit (4), Quail (6) opens 
7th. Raccoon (2) opens 13th. Deer (1) opens 
30th. Ducks, Geese, Wilson’s or Jack Snipe, 
Coots, Rails, Gallinules, entire month. Wood- 
cock, closes 14th. Fishing: Black Bass (10”- 
8). Muskalong, Wall-eyed Pike, Perch, Pick- 
erel (12”-none). Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
and fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing 


$15; fishing only $5, 1-day $1. 


WISCONSIN 


ALBERTA 


Hunting: Open seasons for big and upland 
game had not been set at time of going t92 
press. Consult Fish and Game Commissioner, 
Edmonton. Also, consult authorities for migra- 
tory bird regulations. Fishing: Pike, Pickerel 
(no size-aggregate 15), Perch, Goldeye (no 
size—aggregate 25) (aggregate of all 25). Lic- 
enses: Res.: Hunting not required; fishing, re- 
quired only in trout and grayling waters, $2.25 
Nonres.: General Hunting $50; additional fees 
for special big game licenses; game birds 
only $25. Res. of Canada outside of western 
provinces, game birds only, $10; res. of western 


provinces, game birds only $2, Fishing: $2.25 
or $1 a day. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Hunting: Mountain Goat (2). Mountain 
Sheep (north of C.N.R.2, south of C.N.R.1) 
open Eastern District only to 15th; Fernie, 
Cranbrook and Columbia electoral districts 


closed. Moose (1) Eastern District open en- 
tire month, except for designated areas; West- 
ern District: MacKenzie Electoral District 
north of 5ist parallel open entire month, rest 
of District closed. Caribou (north of C.N.R 2, 
scuth of C.N.R. 1) open only in Eastern Dis- 
trict north of C.P.R.R. Grizzly Bear (1), other 
Bear (3). Elk (1) portions of Simalkameen 
and South Okanagan electoral districts, east 
of Okanagan Lake and River only. Deer 
(Eastern District 2, Western District 3) part 
of Eastern District closed for white-tail; rest 
of province open entire month. Migratory 
Birds: Consult authorities for dates Fishing: 
Salmon (8-5). Trout, Rocky Mountain White- 
fish (8”-15) (closes 14th Vancouver Island 
District non-tidal waters; Kootenay District; 
and, except Dolly Varden Trout, in streams of 
Northern District non-tidal waters) Black 
Bass (no size-15). Licenses: Res.: Big game 
and birds $6; deer and birds $3; fishing $1 
Nonres. alien: All game and fish $50; all 
game except Pheasant $25; additional trophy 
fees for big game; fishing $5 or $1 a day. 
Nonres. Canadian: All game and fish $15; 
game birds only $3; fishing license $5 or $1 
a day. 


MANITOBA 


Caribou (1), Moose (1), Deer (1) 
Open seasons had not been set on 


Hunting: 
opens 27th. 
Grouse and Partridge at time of going to press. 











sf Hunting: Open seasons for big and upland eaaain Gua ant tek B we 
game had not been set at time of going to . , : sneries ranch, inni- 
i MORE FROZEN GUN ASTIONS press. Consult Conservation Dept., Madison. peg. Wilson's or Jack Snipe (25) eatee month. 
oil. CoLp-TEsTED To 30° F. BELOW zeRo. Keeps Ducks, Geese, Wilson's or Jack Snipe, Coots, Ducks (12), Geese (5), Coots and Rails (ag- 
_S) aun actions from freezing. Equally good in bot Rails, Gallinules, closes 14th. Fishing: White gregate 25) open until 15th south of S3rd 
Po y — ee eee ae Bass (7"-25). Rock Bass (7”-25). Calico, Sil- parallel only. Licenses: Res.: Hunting, moose 
ay Keres ’ 2-ounce bottle or mailed postpaid for 35c. ver and Strawberry Bass, Crappie (7”-aggre- and caribou $5, deer $2.50, game birds $2.25. 
_HAWLEY | provers CO., 13486. Hawley Ré., Milwaukee, Wis, | gate 25). Pike (13”-7). Pickerel (18’-8),  Nonres. alien: Big game $40, game birds $25. 
m1. Perch (6’-25). Bluegill, Roach, Sunfishes (6”- Nonres British subject: Big game $25, game 
60 POWER TELESCOPE $2.19 aggregate 25). Catfish (15”-15). Bullhead (no birds $10. 
VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X-40X-60X size—25). Muskellunge (30”-1). Black Bass 
NEW! Three telescopes in one. 3 diferent (10”-6). Shovel-nosed Sturgeon in Lake Pepin NEW BRUNSWICK 
bright images with 40 & 60 power for extra and Mississippi River only (20”-25). Licenses: ; ; 
cant ‘chierts, people, eperts oe Most pow. | Res.: Hunting $1, deer $1 additional; fishing Hunting: Bear (4). Deer (2). Wildcat, 
gg ame here made for any with rod and reel $1. Nonres.: All game $50; Rabbit (no limits). Ducks (12), Geese (5), 
close. Closes tol ft in length, Mul. | all game except deer $25; fishing $3. centage age hay closes _ a ya 
tiple lens system. 30 mm. objective mont in t. jonn ounty and part o ar- 
a. CS eee lotte County south of No. 1 Highway. Wood- 
ene microscope merican made oo ympt shipmen 
en Po he York, RY. WYOMING cock (8), Wilson’s or Jack Snipe (25) closes 
” jw 5th. Fishing: triped Bass (12”—none). 
WALNUT Hunting: Bear (1) closes 15th. Elk (1) Bleck Bass rch yay Peel Res.: Big 
closes 5th, 12th or 15th in designated counties; . - : ae 
game and game birds $2; game birds only $1; 
GUN CABINETS rest of state closed. Deer (1) closes Sth, 12th, fishing $1. Nonres.: Deer, bear, game birds 
DECOYS 15th, or 20th = ee none tag: A rest ~ $25; 2 deer and 2 bear only $10; game birds 
state closed. oose (1), ountain eep (1) only $15; fishing, salmon and trout $15, 7- 
WOODEN CLOGS only Fremont, Park, Sublette, and Teton Coun- day $5 
ties open, close 15th. Ring-necked Pheasant y ; 
Send 10 cents for circular (3) Park, Big Horn, Hot Springs, and Wa- 
shakie Counties open entire month; Platte, NOVA SCOTIA 
BUILDERS WOODWORK CO. Goshen, and Fremont Counties close 15th; ; a 
Gar lowa Sheridan Co. open Sth to 20th only; rest of Hunting: Bear, Wildcat, Wolf (no limits). 
— state closed. Ducks, Geese, Wilson’s or Jack Migratory Birds: Consult “authorities for 
GUN oO) A CAT- Snipe, Coots, Rails, Gallinules, entire month. dates. Fishing: Striped Bass (no size-30, but 
ALOG Fishing: All game fish (no size-15 lb., but not an than es PRcgomn Res — 
not over 20). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and game $2; not require or small game or hsh- 
Guns, Amp so ) PaeEs—200 BAMSTRATIONS = fishing $5; game birds and fishing $3; game ing. Nonres.: Big game and birds, except 
ties, ete, Ruy direct fre wm factory Distributor All Merchandive irr birds only $2; fishing only $1.50. Nonres.: woodcock and snipe, $50; small game and 
48 HOURS TRADING EXCHANGE Hunting and fishing $50; game birds only $10; birds, except woodcock and snipe, $15; wood- 
Write to what you have and what you want. We answer AIR fishing only $3, 7-day $1.50. Additional fees cock and snipe $25; fishing $5. 
MAIL Stating LIBERAL ALLOWANCE. "Our ones for certain big game. (Continued on page 73) 
SLOAN'S 88-C Chambers St. New York City 
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ONTARIO 


Hunting: Bear, Rabbit (no limits). Moose 
(1) closes 25th (St. Joseph’s and Manitoulin 
Islands open 10th to 25th only; south of French 
and Mattawa Rivers closed). Deer (1) closes 
25th (St. Joseph’s and Manitoulin Islands open 
10th to 25th only; certain designated counties 
south of the French and Mattawa Rivers open 
5th to 20th only. Ruffed Grouse (5) 6th to 1lith 
only (Essex and Kent Counties closed). Ducks 
(12), Geese (5), Wilson’s Snipe (25) open en- 
tire month in most of Province, closes 15th in 


some counties. Woodcock (8) entire month. 
Fishing: Maskinonge (no size-2), Black Bass 
(10”"-6) St. Clair River and Lake, Detroit 


River, and part of Lake Erie only. Lake Trout 
(no size-5) south of French and Mattawa 


Rivers and Lake Nipissing opens 16th; rest of 
Province open entire month. Yellow Pickerel, 
Pike (no size-8). Licenses: Res.: Moose $6, 
deer $4, small game $1; fishing not required. 
Nonres.: All game $41, all game except moose 
$25.75; bear, game birds and rabbit $15.50; 
fishing $5.50. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

Hunting: Hare, Rabbit (no limits). Ducks 
(12), Geese (5), Woodcock (8), Snipe (25) 
closes 15th. Licenses: Res., not required. 
Nonres. $5. 

Hunting: Bear (no limits). Moose (1) Gas- 


pesian Section closes 19th; Saguenay Section 


closes 14th; Montreal Section north of 47 
closes 14th, south of 47 closes 24th; Eastern 
Townships Section closed. Deer (1) Eastern 
Townships Section and Gaspesian Section 
closes 19th; Saguenay Section closes 14th; 
Montreal Section closes 24th. Caribou (1) 
Gaspe North, Gaspe South, and Bonaventure 
Counties close 19th; rest of province closed. 
Hare, Fox, Raccoon (no limits). Woodcock 
(8), Snipe (25) closes 15th. Geese, other than 


Brant (5), Ducks (12), Coots and Rails (ag- 
gregate 25) closes 14th in South Western Zone, 
closed entire month in North Eastern Zone. 
Fishing: Doré (Pickerel) (15”—none) Sturgeon 
(28” in St. Lawrence River, 36” in other wa- 
ters). Whitefish (no limits) closes 9th. Smelt 
(no limits). Eel (20”-none). Licenses: Res.: 
Not required of British subjects; res. not 
British subjects, hunting $5, fishing not re- 
quired. Nonres.: All game $26; migratory 
game birds only $15.50; bear only $5.20; fish- 
ing $10.50, 7-day $5.25 Permit for caribou, 
res. and nonres., $1.10 additional. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Rabbit (no limits). 


Hunting: Bear, 

Deer, Caribou (1 male moose 
bou, either sex, or 2 deer, either sex, or 1 
caribou and 1 deer either sex) opens 13th. 
Spruce Grouse, Ptarmigan (aggregate 5) opens 


Moose, 
only or 2 cari- 


14th. Ducks (12), Geese (5), Coots (30), Snipe 
(15) closes 18th in most of province, closed 
entire month in northern district. Fishing: 
Pike (15”), Pickerel (12”) (aggregate 15). 


Perch, Goldeye (no size-aggregate 20). Bass 
(10"-5). (Aggregate all game fish, 15.) Li- 
censes: Res.: Big game $5; game birds $2; 
fishing nontrout waters $1. Nonres. alien: Big 
game $40, game birds $25. Nonres. Canadian: 
Big game $25, game birds $10. Nonres.: Fish- 


ing $5, l-week $3, 2-day $1.50. 

Hunting: Hare, Rabbit (no limits). Ptarmi- 
gan (15) (season on Peninsula of Avalon closes 
15th. Moose, Caribou (1 of either) may be 
unted only under special license. Licenses: 


Special license for 1 bull moose or 1 stag cari- 
ou: Nonres. $25, res. $5. 


YUKON TERRITORY 


Hunting: Bear (no limits). Moose (2). 
Caribou (4). Deer (4). Mountain Sheep (2). 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Hunt in Woolrich Wool Clothes 







t coat, No. 1943 
No. 223 hat-cayz Beat 
ed-and-black pure wool 





Shirts, Breeches, Caps, Socks 


olrich Clothes include 

sibets vests, caps and hat-cs 
right or left with finger slot for shooting 

s reinforced at seat 
zipper fiy: some with zipper bottoms Vests with 


mittens 
Breeche 


Made i in the Mountains 


am 


breeches 


and knees 






Mountain Warmth and Protection 


IVE yourself the sure comfort, right fit and full protection of 


¥ Woolrich big-game hunting clothes. Made of genuine hunt- 
ing mackinaw. Pure wool, carded, spun into yarn, dyed, woven 


Backed by over 
mountain village, in making 


and fulled both windproof and water-repellent. 
109 years of 
Woolrich Clothes for woodsmen. 


Famous Woolrich Hunting Coats 


SUCCESS, here In our 


Warm double-breasted mackinaws, Standard Woolrich style 
single-breasted hunting coats, lined and unlined. Specials, with zip- 


per hood. Cruisers or stags. Cossack jackets. Bush coats. Color 


range from plain cardinal red through the 
hunting olaids. All suitable weights. The 


unmatched Woolrich 
pockets hunters like. 


long pants 
socks and hunting 


button or 





warm back: with and without sleeves. And in Wool 

rich Shirts you have a truly dazzling selection to 

pick fron In pure wool, large plaids, mediur —_ ———<— << om, 

ones, lurge checks and Many attractive Get Your Catalog—FREE | 

color combinations Plain colors in worsted wool WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS , 

- ) ding ‘ oo P 4 . P Seat Ini onn Ls ros ootric 

cabardine and in wool flannel. Fine Scotch plaid | Yes, please send me your new Hunting Clothes 

Range in weights from 8‘ to 20 oz Catalog, FREI l 
Get Woolrich Hunting Clothes at your dealer's ! " 

NOW —look for the trade mark label. Or order 4 *** cemnaker= ee eee | 


direct from us. 


Send coupon 


for new catalog. 








1641 Curtis St. 





SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 
LOWEST CUT PRICES SNOW-PROOI 


on All Makes Guns and Fishing 
Tackle. We can save you money. 


ARNOLD WOLFF SPORTING GOODS CO. 


The Hunter’s 
Best Friend 


SNOW-PROOF 





was originally developed 
years ago for snow-prooting hunters’ 


nd trappers’ boots. It is now used every 
ere for waterproofing, softening and 
erving shoes, leather coats, gloves, 


Its. luggage, etc Odorless, colorless, 
ticky. Money-back guarantee. Shoe, 
goods or hardware dealers——or 


Denver, Colo. end c for 3% oz. can Dept. 2, The 
y 











—writes L. A. Fehrenbach 
built to 
Lefever?” 


Lefever Arms 


Middletown, N 


“Used my Lefever over 35 
ONE TRIGGER IF WANTED Years in ten states. Today 
solid as Rock of Gibraltar” 
of Wheeling, W.Va. Lefevers are 
misuse. “Who ever saw a broken 
in stamps. 


Ithaca, N.Y. 








stand use and 
Catalog for 6c 








.22 TARGET SINGLE ACTION REVOLVER 


More bull 
pot spor 


of O8 year experier 


arms! 


design trigger 


rim-ore ammunit 


Ask 


Extra heavy barre 


fect balance. Two 


your 


for Booklet 





weight eight- 
ng achievement 
jing fine fire- 


and frame 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


42RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


New York: 85 Chambers Street 
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HUNTING 
‘GARMENTS 



















Keen as a razor— 
shapedand tempered 
for outdoor service— 
modeled to fit the 
hand with asure, easy 
grip. Justthe knife you 
need for cutting your way 
through underbrush, sharpen- 
ing tent stakes, dreasing game, 
slicing bacon, etc. MarbleW ood- \ 
craft No. 49 Leather Handle,4'4- \ 


in. blade, with Leather Sheath $2.00. \ Also with 
or Pind Stag Handle 
This Knife is just one item in the No. 50— $3.00 


famous line of— 


MARBLES egurement 


“*For Every Hour in the Open’”* 
No. 60 Sport — A 
i 


great favorite in a 
compact knife. Very 
pressieat shaped 
rlade Colorful 
buffed 
handle, 





leather 
4” blade. Price, with sheath, $1.50. 


EE) 


No. 545 Expert — For those who prefer a 
thin, ‘keen edge for dressing skins and 
furs. Back of blade designed for scraping 
skins. 5” blade. Price, with sheath, $2.50. 


Waterpreet Match Box 
Kee matches always 
dry. May save lives. Carry 
in pocket, on chain or belt. 
No. 1 181, 60c. 
Martie’ ‘sCoatCompass 
tens to coat or sleeve. 
Seay see accurate. 162 
$1.25. N 2. ALD ie } 


Marb! Products sold b 
ers rae —_ paid on recelpt of of pent 
for complete ca 

S71 Delta Ave., 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Gladstone, Mich., 
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— AB That Wouldn't Stay D 
| ear Ihat VVouldnt ofay Down 
(Continued from page 27) 
been hoping for, as far back as I could the ledge not far behind me. He must 
remember. With that thought came an- have trailed me up after abandoning the 
other—that I had neglected to fill up chase. The hound probably had re- 
when I started on the trail, and my gun, turned to the horse, as was his habit. 
a .25/20 Marlin, was only partly loaded. The bulldog now stood near me, look- 
Still, it was high-speed ammunition, and ing on. 
at that distance I was sure I could put “Sic ’em!” I bade, hoping that the dog 
a bullet near the center of that broad might distract the bear’s attention for 
slanting forehead, and one that wouldn’t a while. The bull rushed bravely, but 








glance off. Besides, I wasn’t sure that I 
could back out even if I wanted to. 

So I raised my rifle and tried to hold 
my breath long enough to draw a bead. 
But as I was about to tighten on the 
trigger the bear leisurely swung around 
broadside and glanced in the direction I 
supposed he had come from. No doubt 
he was wondering about those dogs that 
had been bothering him back there. 
Maybe he was debating whether it 
would be better to go back and chance 
meeting them again, or stand his ground 
against this new foe. 

For my part, I was thinking, “Shall I 
try the neck, or the butt of the ear?” 
Just then the bear turned and faced me; 


so, having steadied down, I lined the 
sights between those little beady eyes 
and pressed the trigger. 

With the crack of the rifle the bear 


pitched down to a small natural basin be- 
tween the ledge he had been on and mine. 
My joy at seeing him tumble vanished 
as quickly as it came, as I saw that 300 
pounds of black fury rise to its hind 
legs. With great snorts that sprayed 
blood before him he staggered drunken- 
ly toward me, swinging his arms like a 
boxer. 


freee I had heard of hand-to-hand 
encounters with wounded bears flashed 
through my mind. Would I be able to 
beat him down with my rifle butt if he 
came too close? Meantime, what was 
the best shot to try for? Body shots 
would not stop him soon enough, and 
the head might be missed as he weaved 
it about. I chose the neck, and saw him 
drop. But he was up like a jack-in-the- 
box and came on again. 

Another bullet spanged into his thick 
neck, now only fifteen feet away. Down 
he went again—and up, waving those 
big lethal paws. His reddened eyes 
flashed and bloody froth gushed from 
his mouth as he growled out his chal- 
lenge in fury and pain. By this time he 


had reached my ledge, but luckily he 
was on a step-down about three feet 
below my level and some eight feet 


away. He seized a dwarf pine that grew 
out of the ledge, as if to steady himself 
or to pull himself up. Or perhaps he 
was blinded, and thought I was the tree. 
At any rate, he held on to it, swaying 
back and forth. I aimed for his head, 
and missed! 

I tried again—and the hammer snapped 
on an empty chamber. Nervously I 
thrust my hand into my pocket and 
searched for the few cartridges I gen- 
erally carried there. It came out with 
four. No time now to fill the magazine, 
so I shoved a cartridge into the chamber. 

As long as the bear stayed a little 
below me I felt I could swing the gun 
like a club to good advantage, but I 
certainly didn’t want him up on my 
level. However, it looked as if I wouldn’t 
get my wish, for I saw him feeling for 
the step. 

About the time I fired the first shot I 
had caught a glimpse of the bulldog, on 


the bear’s roar of rage sent him flying 
back to me. And I couldn't blame him 
much! 

I was now trying for one more head 


and I knew I must not miss again. 
all fours 
of the 
to me 


shot, 
Suddenly the bear dropped to 
and rushed toward the outside 
ledge. This put him broadside 
and, he passed, the fear of attack 
changed to one that my trophy might 
escape. I pulled down for a heart shot 
but hit a little high. The bear went 
down but rose again and raced on 
toward the brim—and over it. I realized 
then that he could no longer see! As he 
hit the rocks twenty feet below I was 
sure he was finished. But he struggled 
to his feet with the same amazing 
vitality as before. 

I placed another 
chamber and tried for his neck, but hit 
just in front of the shoulder. This time 
when he went down he rolled over on 
his back and did not move, but glared 
up at me and growled. I aimed at an 
eye and pulled. He settled over on his 
left side and his muscles relaxed. I had 
one cartridge left. Slipping it into the 
chamber, I stood on the ledge a few 
minutes watching, though I was sure 
the bear was dead by now. When I 
made my way down to where he lay, I 
cautiously prodded him with the rifle 
before I put it down to examine him. 

He was an old bear with a very large 
broad head. My first shot had struck 
about half an inch below a line between 
his eyes, lodging in the nasal passages. 
The last bullet had penetrated the eye 
and passed into the brain. Three had 
entered the neck, and another just above 
the heart. Any one of the six would 
probably have brought death eventually. 

Half-rolling, half-dragging the carcass 


as 


cartridge in the 


to the foot of the mountain, I hog- 
dressed it in the shade of some pines 
That afternoon I returned with a pack 
horse and brought the bear into camp 


When I stretched him up he measured 
just seven feet from tip of nose to claws 
of hind feet. His live weight I estimated 
at 300 pounds. 

The skin now hangs on my wall. And 
if it’s all the same to you, that’s the way 
I want my bear close-ups from now on! 
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Mountain Goat (2). Grouse, Partridge Ptarmi- 
gan, Pheasant, Prairie Chicken (no limits). 
Consult Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Daw- 
for resident limits. Ducks, Geese, Snipe 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police for 
limits). Fishing: Greyling, Pickerel, Goldeye, 
Pike, Mullet, Maskinonge. Consult Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police for detailed regula- 
tions. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1; fishing 
not required. Nonres.: Big game: Alien $100; 
British subject $75. Must also pay trophy fees 
on certain big game. Small game $5. Not re- 
quired for sport fishing. 
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Hunt in your shirt 

l ; favorite 
jacket or mackinaw. 
Keep your arms free 
for quick swinging 
and still have as much 
pocket room as any hunting coat. Made of 
heavy, finest quality Army Gaberdine, leather 
reinforced. Large game pocket in rear is 
lined with blood-proof material that will last 
for years. Holds limit of pheasants, rabbits 
or other upland game. . Well-constructed, 
high quality Game Bag. Price $4.75 prepaid. 
Made in two sizes--MEDIUM for chest meas- 
ures 36 to 40; and LARGE for 41 to 46 
Money-back guarantee. Mail check or money 
order today. 


BERLIN GLOVE CO. 
Makers of ** 


601 Fox Ave. Berlin, Wis. 
Mid-Western’’ Sport Togs 











| Alaska SLEETIN BAGS 


AT FACTORY PRICES 


SAUE 
407 


Highest Quality DUCK DOWN filled. MOTH PROOFED 
Warm waterproof, windproof. 102” zipper with windflap, 
72” x 84” when open for Robe. 36” x 84” when used for 
sleeping. | Special | fe atures: Air mattress pocket, side wall 
flap elter-half. Compact Prices subject to 
notice Regular $37.50 value, Special $21.50 
r th Warm, NEW Western Wool filling, regular 
17.50 val ue, $10.95. Shipped C.O.D. Write for Circular. 
ALL BAGS GUARANTEED. 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 1410S.W.HARRISONST. PORTLAND, ORE 
8-MILE RANGE HighGrade 


BINOCULARS 














10 Days’ Free Trial $4-75 
Paneer or C.0.D 
e & Strap included Selected 
ich La ver carefully ground Lenses 
a i give perfect fleld of vision 
Powerful, accurate, latest 193 9 y atu Pupillary adjust 


ment. Center focusing. Ideal for Hunti ng, etc. Big Malus If 
dissatisfied after 10 days trial, money refunded. Order Today! 


BENNER & CO., B-14, Trenton, N. J. 
Fox and Coyote 
Trappers 


Can You Catch Them? 

















The BUNCH SYSTEM 
is different from other 
methods and take the 
fox and coyote d 
treated trap doe 4. e tri ck. Works on bare ground 
nd “- snow or no pay 
Q. BU NC H, “Welch, Minn. Box O 


- - <TAXIDERMY-- - 


FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


Make m y urself in thi " 
ow t« iT ra anirr the 
earr ‘ehespi Taxidermy Method- ‘ 


ume ) _D 


inating business. Learn 





aid if you 
us FRE icivisraate's 64-PAGE 
Eyes, Furriers’ and 


CATALOGUE ier onl 


xidermists pple 


_ WE MOUNT ALL KINDS OF GAME RP 
G. SCHOEPFER, 1200-A Sroeduay, New York, N.Y. 
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When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTDOOR LIFE 


HEISER’S 


Custom-Made 


HOLSTERS 


Gun & Rod Cases 
Sporting Goods 
Write for No. 32H 
FREE CATALOG 
| If your dealer does not stock Heiser 
| goods send your order direct to us. 


|H. H. HEISER 
SADDLERY Co. 


1705 














15th St., Denver, Colo. 
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Snow Partridge 


(Continued from page 43) 
the big snows are imminent. Toward 
the end of the season it is not uncom- 
mon to put up a flock of thirty to fifty 
birds out of a little patch of scrub. 
Hunting varies with the weather. 
During the storms that sweep in from 
the sea the birds fly to the big woods of 
spruce and fir that edge the barrens 
But when the day is bright and still, 
they are out in the fields, sitting close 
and feeding on the multitude of berries 
Then the dog stands steady on his 
points, and the birds hold their ground 
until the last possible second. But when 
light winds sweep over the low ground 
the birds are shy and the shots longer 
It’s on still, foggy days, however, that 
the hunting is most exciting. Then the 
hunter will hear snow partridge bawl 
ing all about him, and will see them in 
the distance as they climb to the top of 
the rocks, looking huge in the grayness 
of the mist. Or he may spot his birds 
moving on the soft carpet ahead of the 
dogs—-hear an old cock say “Gubbac, 
gubbac!"’—in warning, before he 
to sweep low and swiftly out of danger 
The days of our hunt on Saint Mary 
barrens were bright with action. There 
was one bird, started by another hunter, 
that came skimming swiftly down Cur- 
ry’s Mountain toward me on set wings 
I saw him a long way off and watched 
him come. It looked as if he'd pass 
within a few feet of me as I stood there 
motionless. But forty yards away he 
veered off to one side at a right angle, 
and I hastily took my shot. He was still 
moving so fast that, when the charge 
struck him, he seemed not to drop but 
merely to glide to a landing in the moss 
Once three birds lifted together from 
the deep grass. Two, crossing at the 
first shot, went down side by side, and 
my other barrel accounted for the third 
Again, a crippled bird fell into the wa 
ter, where Dash, the Irish setter, waded 
out to point it stifly. That was a novel 
sight! 


rises 


HERE 


too, as 


were less glorious moments, 
birds twisted away unhurt to 
leave me a little bewildered. Two wa 
snow partridges, running cleverly ahead 
of us, led Bing and me 
fast as the soft, marshy going would al 
low, then somehow doubled back and 
managed to flush out of range. And one 
wise old bird that I had marked dow: 
while I walked right past her 
Seconds later, from some 
impulse, I turned in time to see het 
brown-and-white form disappearing 
silently over a tuck of spruce. 

Still, all the disappointments weren't 
mine I watched the veteran Jack 
O'Driscoll walk up, gun half raised, to a 
patch of waving grass where Bing was 
standing steady. Bing moved ahead a 


across a field as 


sat closs 


subconscious 


little way and froze. Again Jack came 
up to him, and again the dog moved for- 
ward. Suddenly a mass of birds erupted 


from the ground not ten yards away 
and beat off to all points of the compass, 
leaving the shamefaced gunner to an 
swer a puzzled look from his faithful 
dog. And so it was with all of us: we 
had our ups and downs. 

But that’s what made me feel privi- 
leged to meet a new game bird—a par 
tridge to rank with our own thicket 
thunderer, as you'll find if you head for 
Newfoundland this fall. Take along 
your double gun; you'll find no idle ones 
to borrow in a hunter’s heaven. 
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TUX-DUX 


LIFELIKE DECOYS 


made of 


Sheet Cork 


® Can’‘t Dissolve or 
Crumble 

® Retain Their 
Natural Shape 
@ Sit Ste adily 
in Water 
© Wont 




















ASSURED 
RESULTS! 


SEND NO MONEY 
PAY POSTMAN! 


Experienced hunters 
acclaim TUX-DUX the fin- 
est and most resultful de- 
coys. They look like ducks— 
even act like real ducks in the 
water. Bodies correctly carved 
from genuine sheet cork ond 
dull-painted to a fine detail. 
Lifelike cedar heads with glass 
eyes. TUX-DUX Decoys are over- 
sized, authentic replicas of wild- 
fowl. They assure a full bag on any 
woter. 
$24.00 per doz., F.0.B. Madison, Conn. 
SAMPLE only $2.25 prepaid in U. S. A. 
Send 3c Stamp for “Duck Shoot- 
ing Over Decoys” - Booklet 
Invaluable to veterans and begin- 
ners. Written by nationally-known 
cuthorities. Tells how, why of duck 
shooting. Clear. Concise. 


Tuxis Wood Products Co. 
103 Academy St. Madison, Connecticut 
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Why Incomers Are Missed 


OT so long ago 
one of the per- 
ennial groups 


which is forever 
advocating revisions 
of skeet, decided that 
the incoming targets 
had no logical place 
in the sport. Their 
contentions were that 
they were too easy for 
the experienced shot 
and they bore little re- 
lation to the field- 
shooting parallel that 
skeet was supposed to 
follow. Their sugges- 
tion was to cut out the 
incomers entirely and 
reduce the skeet round 
from the _ long-estab- 
lished 25 to 20, con- 
centrating on the sup- 
posedly more difficult 
shots of the program 
Once again the ad- 
vocates of this idea 
forgot the novice shot 
and the casual skeet follower who like 
to see their targets break as well as the 
next fellow. The incomers are actually 
easier marks than outgoers from Sta- 


lines 


Dotted 


tions 2 and 3, for instance, or the 
straight cross shots. But these incom- 


ers are, and always have been, the ones 
with which the new or mediocre shot 
can build up his score and thus be 
encouraged to keep on until he has at- 
tained skill in the other shots. These 
“sucker shots,” as the ultra-ultras called 
them, have been the means of carrying 
many novice shooters through the days 
of early discouragement and are just 
as important to the sport now as they 
were when the present top-flight shoot- 
ers were trying to break 15 out of 25. 
One of the dangers of skeet today is that 
too much emphasis is being laid on 
what the comparatively few big-time 
competitive shots like and want. It is 
more important to the future of the 
sport to have a few targets in the round 
that the novice can be fairly sure of 
hitting than to take them out because 
the skilled shot deems these incomers 
beneath his notice 

However, the big joke is that the 
incomers are still being missed by the 
very ones that hold them in supposed 
contempt, and many is the .prize that 
has been lost because one of the sucker 
shots, that looked so awfully easy, 
slipped by. Shortly after the agitation 
was started to remove the incomers 
from the tournament skeet program an 
analysis was made of the missed targets 
in one of the country’s big events. The 
results showed that the discounted in- 
comer, the sucker shot, the set-up, was 
responsible for a share of the goose 
eggs and was by no means just so much 
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Pattern of the average skeet gun is at its best be- 
tween 20 and 25 yards. A 36-inch pattern at 25 
yards (above) gives considerable leeway in aiming. 
indicate a 





l-yard target advance 
gravy on the shooter's score, after all. 

This brings us to the discussion of 
why the incomers (we mean the singles 
at Stations 1 and 7 and the second 
shots of doubles from those stations) 
are so often missed by both novices and 
experts alike. It can be readily under- 
stood why the beginner who has not 
yet acquired proficiency in gunhandling 
can miss even the easiest target. He still 
has difficulty in mounting his gun, point- 
ing it where he is looking, and shooting 
it when he wants to. Probably, he'd 
have trouble knocking a beer can off a 
fence post if he had to do it in the time 
allowed by an incoming skeet target. 
But one of the most comical side lights 
of skeet, if one can see humor in it, is 
the picture of a fine shot, who is really 
working for a high score, slip up on one 
of these easy incomers. It happens every 
day, and the alibi is usually the same. 

“It looked as big as a balloon,” says 
the disappointed shooter, “and I just 
didn’t hold on to it.” He says this with 
the sort of air that implies everyone 
must know he really could break this 
easy target if he tried so it didn’t really 


matter. However, a goose egg goes 
down on the score sheet, and it looks 
just as big there as if it came from 


missing an outgoing two or six. Further- 
more, it may mean the difference be- 
tween winning the shoot and going into 
a four-way shoot off for second, where, 
no doubt, the shooter will be a bit more 
careful with the sucker-shot incomers. 

It was the shooters themselves who 
set the snares in which they get caught 
sooner or later. Very early in skeet 
shooting it was great fun to let the in- 
coming targets get right over the muzzle 
of the gun before shooting. This, of 


But if you wait for your target 
to get close in (because it seems 
bigger) you are really making it 
harder to hit. 
12'2 yards the pattern is only 18 
inches while the target remains 
the same size. Thus a very small 
error in pointing may mean a miss 


course, was before the 
days of angle skeet. 
It seemed to satisfy an 
uncontrollable desire 
to blow a target to 
glory and the delight 
in doing it this way 
appears to have been 
transmitted from one 
generation of skeet 
shooters to the next. 
In the old days, when 
nobody cared much 
about high scores, a 
miss of one of these 
close-in targets added 


to the fun. But the 
easy incomers are 
missed in fast com- 


pany today because of 
the old hang-over idea 
that it is smart to let 
them come in to be 
broken at abnormally 
short ranges. There is 
no doubt that a lot of 
shooters fail to real- 
ize, because the target 
looks big close-in, they are flirting with 
trouble when they shoot it the old 
stunt way. 

The pattern of the average skeet gun 
is at its best between 20 and 25 yd. At 
these ranges the pattern is as big as it 
can be to allow for errors in dead-center 
aiming and yet retain the necessary 
density to insure a break. This pattern 
is the same regardless of which way the 
target is going, and any great variation 
in the timing of the shot makes the 
breaking of the target more difficult. 
There is one thing that the average 
experienced shooter still fails to realize. 
Just as an outgoing target is best shot 
at from 20 to 25 yd. in order to take the 
advantage of the best pattern, an in- 
comer should be shot at when it’s at 
the same distance. Yet how seldom you 
see shooters breaking their incomers 
before they get to the crossing point. 
Certainly it is less often that incomers 
are broken 5 yd. before the crossing 
point, which is just where most of the 
outgoers are taken. 

Just so long as the idea persists that it 
is easier to hit the incoming target the 
nearer it is and the bigger it looks, 
these incomers will be missed occasional- 
ly even by the best of shots. By inverse 
ratio, the larger the target the smaller 
the pattern. Shooters are tempted by 
the close, big target but forget that they 
have not at their disposal the 25 yd. 
pattern spread. They have one that is 
so much smaller that at very close 
ranges it takes almost rifle-like pre- 
cision to make a hit. 

There are other reasons why shooting 
at incomers at close range is hazardous. 
Suppose we stand at either Station 1 or 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Skeet Champions Repeat 
with FW/NCAHESTER Guns 


TRADE-MAR 


IVE shooters using Winchester Guns won six National Individual Skeet 

Championships and three Class “A” Firsts in this year’s National Skeet Tour- 
nament at San Francisco. Four of them had won five previous National Cham- 
pionships with Winchesters. The skeet guns used by these five winners of eleven 
National Championships include Winchester Models 12, 42 and 21—of 12, 16, 
20, 28 and .410 gauges. .. . Used by national champions—and notably by cham- 
pions who repeat—and noted for the world’s records set with them, Winchester 
Skeet Guns offer you pace-setting performance for skeet and 
fast upland game shooting. 


1939 National Tournament Winners 


Don Sperry. Doubling his laurels, this truly great match 
shooter became America’s first in skeet to repeat taking two 
national titles. Winner National 20-Gauge Championship 
with 99 x 100 and 25 x 25 in the shoot-off. Winner National 
Small-Bore Championship with the same score. His guns, 
Winchester Model 12. In 1937, winner National Small-Bore 
and Sub-Small Bore titles, both with a Winchester Model 42. 


Miss Patricia Laursen. Sensational skeet winner and stylist, 
in winning the Women’s National All-Gauge Championship 
became the first national skeet champion ever to repeat con- 
secutively. Score, 236 x 250 and 24 x 25 in shoot-off. Also 
captured First in Women’s Class “A” in both the National 
Small Bore and Sub-Small Bore Championships. Her winning 
’°39 and ’38 guns, Winchester Models 12 and 42. 



















COL. W. F. SIEGMUND 
(Above) MRS. M. L. SMYTHE 


Richard Shaughnessy. Again proving great prowess, this remarkable young winner of many high- 
est skeet honors carried off the National Sub-Small Bore Championship with 94 x 100—shot with a 
Model 42. In 1936 winner National All-Gauge title, with a 16-gauge Winchester Model 21. 

Bobby Parker. Phenomenal junior, he outshot America’s best of all ages, taking the National 
High-Over-All title with 534 x 550. In the Small Bore Match he used a Winchester Model 12, in 
the Sub-Small Bore a Model 42. 

$. Odis Walding. Winner of First in Class “A” National 20-Gauge Championship with 98 x 100, 
shot with a Winchester Model 12. A fine follow-up by the 1937 winner of the National All-Gauge 


Championship, with Model 12. 

Mrs. M. L. Smythe. America’s new Women’s National Small- 
Bore Champion with 87 x 100, National Sub-Small Bore 
Champion with 82 x 100 and Women’s National High-Over- 
All winner with 488 x 550. Championships with Model 42. 
Col. W. F. Siegmund. Winner of the National Shooting In- 
dustry 20-Gauge, 94 x 100, Small-Bore, 88 x 100, and High- 
Over-All titles, with the excellent total of 504. He used 
Winchester Models 21 and 42, 

J. L. Puckett. Tied for First in the National All-Gauge with 
247 x 250—won Third in the shoot-off—with a Winchester 
Model 12. Also tied for high score in the winning Class “A” 
team in the National Team Match. 

George Scott. Tied for First in the National All-Gauge 
with 247 x 250, won Fourth in the shoot-off, with a Win- 
chester Model 12. Also tied for high score in the winning 
Class ““A” team, National Team Match. Winner of First in 
Class “A” National Sub-Small Bore, with Model 42. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


Division of Western Cartridge Co. 
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NEW WORLD'S RECORD 
WITH WINCHESTER SHELLS 





GRAYDON HUBBARD 


targets 


At the Na- 
tional Skeet 
Cham pion- 
ships, Gray- 
don Hubbard, 
of Elwood, 
Ind., finished a 
new official all- 
gauge World's 
Record of 481 
straight regis- 
tered targets. 
AtChicago,llL., 
on September 
4,Mr. Hubbard 
finished an all- 


/ gauge run of 


623 straight 
registered and 
unregistered 


In making both runs he shot 


Winchester Ranger Shells. 
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HERES THE 
PUMP GUN THAT 
HAS EVERYTHING 


r] The Remington Model 31 







: GREAT duck and field gun. Meets 


every requirement for speed, 

















ease of handling, perfect balance 
and hard-hitting qualities. It’s 
lightning fast, because it has an 
exceptionally short fore-arm stroke 
and an action that’s smooth as silk. 
Straight line feed . . . no jamming. 
Interchangeable barrels make it 
adaptable for all kinds of shoot- 
ing. Write Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., Dept. D-20, 
Bridgeport, Conn., for free illus- 


trated literature. 


Side Ejection — Thc 
most dependable load 
ng and ejecting mech- 
in rever devised for 
guns of this type 


Cross Boit Safety 

mvenient tothetrig 
mer finger never in 
he wa Locks fir 


} 


( 
is 
t 
mechanism as well as 
tri 





Pistol Grip— properly 
haped for a secure 
hold when firing. No 
chance of absorbing re 


coil on middle finger 





Simple Take. Down 
S eeneneeel Works quickly and 
esil Take - down 
lock automatically 


keeps barrel tight. 


INTERCHANGEABLE BARRELS 
Improved cylinder for upland game. 


me 


Full choke for waterfowl. 
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Magazine tube, fore-end 
and stock remain in one piece. 














too much shot in there than too little, 











Getting the Range 


(Continued from page 49) 


forest of Arizona back in the days when 
there were 100,000 deer there and when 
most of them were fairly tame. Al- 
though I wouldn't swear to it, I believe 
my informant was Jack Butler, the 
lion hunter, who has also done some 
guiding of deer hunters in the Kaibab 
Forest. 

A guide had led a dude out for a hunt 
and spied across a canyon a very nice 
buck in a bunch of deer, all of which 
were standing and gaping at them as if 
in all their lives they had never seen 
such a curious spectacle as a couple of 
men on horseback. So the guide sug- 
gested that his dude get off his horse, 
remove his rifle from its scabbard, and 
collect that big buck. 

So the dude climbed off, aimed, fired. 
But there was a miscue somewhere, and 
instead of hitting his buck in the 
shoulder, where he had aimed, he hit 
him in the neck. Down went the buck. 
Down also went another buck and a doe. 
The bullet—a 220-grain .30/40 job, if I 
can depend on my memory—broke the 
neck of the first buck, passed on through 
another standing behind it, and then hit 
a doe in the chest cavity. All right, now 
you tell one! 


PLENTY OF POISON 


® For the last year I have been doing 
most of my bird hunting with an hombre 
who shoots a dinky little .410-bore pump, 
a Winchester Model 42, to be exact. The 
gun itself looks like something you give 
Junior for Christmas so he can play 
cowboy and Indians with the neighbor- 
hood kids. In spite of the three-fourths 
ounce of shot they carry, the shells look 
not much more dangerous than the caps 
for a toy pistol. 

This friend of mine did not take up 
the .410 from choice. Until he had a 
bout with tuberculosis, he used a 12. 
He is well now, but the doctors told him 
he had to avoid recoil if he wanted to 
stay well. Hence the .410. 

Until we did some shooting together I 
felt sorry for anyone who had to go 
into the field with a popgun like that. 
Presently I began to notice that he got 
as many birds as I did and often got 
them quicker. I was using a 20, and 
another friend who often shot with us 
used a 12. For practical shooting—that 
is, up to around thirty-five yards—that 
diminutive smoothbore knocked quail 
right along. Weighing than six 
pounds, it handled so swiftly that it beat 
the 20 onto a covey by a couple of yards 
and the 12 by about seven. 

Came August and open season on the 
whitewing dove—a _ beautiful, sporty, 
and delicious bird that migrates out of 
Mexico into southern Arizona and the 
lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas. A 
broken thumb kept me from shooting, 
but I trailed along to watch that little 
410 do its stuff. 

It ain’t right and I know it, but I can 
only report what I saw. That little toy 
regularly took whitewings up to forty- 
five yards. A couple of shots, which 
caused my jaw to drop in astonishment, 
laid birds on the wheat stubble sixty- 
five of my long paces away from the gun. 

I'm not recommending the souped-up 
.410 for duck shooting or even for long 
passing shots on birds like doves or 
whitewings. For my part I'd rather put 


less 





and when the ranges get long I prefer 
to leave my 20 in the case and break out 
the old 12. 

But waste no tears on the person who, 
because he cannot stand weight and re- 
coil, has to shoot the three-inch .410 with 
three-fourths of an ounce of shot. He 
isn’t so bad off anyway. There was a 
time not so many years ago when three- 
fourths of an ounce was considered a 
very adequate load for the 20, and 
plenty of very good shooting was done 
with it. 


HANDY COMBINATION 


® For a long time one of your corre- 


spondent’s notions has been that a 
limited, but fairly substantial, market 
exists in North America for a combi- 


-that is, a gun with one or 

barrels and a high-power 
rifle barrel. Our pioneering ancestors, 
who had to be prepared for anything 
from an Indian to a white-tail buck or a 
prairie chicken for the pot, must have 
liked such weapons, as I am constantly 
finding references to their use in pioneer 
diaries and reminiscences. 

No combination gun can be recom- 
mended for the man who goes out to 
hunt either big game or birds exclusive- 
ly. He would find himself in the midst 
of a covey with his shotgun barrel 
empty, or he would see a wounded buck 


nation gun 
two shotgun 


vanish into the brush before he could 
reload his rifle. 
But for the man who lives in the 


wilderness and takes what such 
a gun is still a very pretty idea. It is 
all right, too, for the man taking a 
wilderness trip and wanting to conserve 
space and keep weight down. Like the 
pioneer, such a man doesn’t wham away 
at a vanishing flag in the brush. He 
waits until he has his game dead to 
rights before he pulls the trigger. He 
usually shoots for the pot, not for sport. 

We still have no combination of high- 
power rifle and shotgun, but we do have 
an approximation—the Savage Utility 
gun. It comes with interchangeable 
rifle and shotgun barrels in 12, 16, or 20 
gauge, or .22 Hornet, .25/20, or .30/30 
caliber. For the wilderness hunter—the 
trapper, explorer, or prospector—I can- 
not see either the Hornet or the .25/20 in 
such a combination, as they are vermin 


comes, 


loads and nothing else. I'd pick the 
.30/30 barrel and the 12 gauge. Am- 
munition for either of them can be 


bought anywhere, and if you don’t try 
to make the ancient and honorable .30/30 
perform like a .30/06 or a .375 Magnum 
it is a good cartridge. Knocking ove! 
a standing buck broadside at thirty-five 
yards is one thing, you know, and trying 
to cut that same buck down as he 
scrams up the side of a canyon 250 yard 


away is another. Hence the very dif 
ferent reports on the .30/30. 
Anyway, for an outfit to stow away 


on the pack horse or to keep in the 
bottom of the canoe, the Savage is a nics 
little job. The stock is good-looking 
well-shaped, and fast-handling. Th¢ 
semibeaver-tail fore-end particular]; 
caught my eye, and the rifle barrel ha 
as good a ramp sight base as we used t 
put out five bucks for back in the gidd 
1920's. The two I tried in sporting-good 
stores had lousy trigger pulls; but afte 
all, what can we expect for a good dea 
than twenty bucks? 


less 
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Why Incomers 
| Are Missed 


(Continued from page 76) 


2 and call for incomers. Before getting 
to the halfway mark they appear to be 
coming pretty much toward the shooter 
at uniform velocity, and unaffected by 
wind to any great extent. At 25 yd. from 
the gun the effective pattern may be 36 
in. in diameter. The target, although it 
looks smaller at that distance, is still 4 
in. in diameter. Thus the shooter has 
four target diameters on either side of 
the mark that the pattern will cover in 
case of inaccuracy in aiming. However, 
let the target come in to a 12-yd. range 
and the situation is quite different. The 
pattern has not had a chance to spread 
and may be a mere 18 in. in diameter. So 
now the shooter only has about 1% 
diameters to take care of any inac- 
curacy. This is why these big, floating, 
close-range incomers so often get by. 
The problem of angularity has been 
touched on. At 25 yd. an incoming tar- 
get appears to be coming so much in 
the direction of the shooter that it can 
be almost directly held on to be hit. At 





short range, however, this target has 
turned into something approaching a 
cross shot that must be led with a 


smaller pattern. And what is more, the 
close-range incomer is losing its velocity 
and steadiness of flight. 

“Don't shoot until you see the whites 
of their eyes’ may have been a practical 
slogan at Bunker Hill, but it’s not so 





good at skeet. Many skeet shooters 
could be spared embarrassment if they 
adopted the rule “Shoot while the tar- 
get appears to be coming at you and 
while your pattern is big, even though 
the mark looks small.”—Wm. Harnden 
Foster. 


Thanksgiving Skeet Shoot 


HE number of idle small-town skeet 
clubs is increasing. While it is true 
that there is a concentration of shooters 
on some of the bigger fields at the ex- 


pense of smaller ones, there is also a 
clear lack of interest in some places 
where skeet was going strong 2 or 3 


years ago. 
There are several reasons why these 
little fields are not used so much now, 
chiefly economic. More than one small- 
town shooter’s ammunition money was 
limited. And these fellows, often as not 
spurred on by those who could afford to 
shoot more, simply shot themselves out 
of funds, and once out they stayed out 
to the sorrow of the small-club manager. 
Right now, however, many of these 
shooters are ready to return to the 
game in a modest way. But just an an- 
nouncement that a skeet field is going to 
reopen may not do the trick whereas an 
event of a special nature is likely to. 
An American tradition that is older 
than clay-target shooting is the Thanks- 
giving turkey shoot. It is just the thing 
to get some of the local boys out to the 
skeet field again. A _  well-advertised 
shoot with turkeys, ducks, or chickens 
as prizes is almost sure to click, with 
squads picked for equal skill shooting in 
25-target events. Starting some of the 
inactive local shooters out that way may 
help them to forget the skeet binge they 
went on when they tried to shoot 100- 
target events on a 50-target income. A 
Thanksgiving shoot is good fun, and of- 
fers a great chance to get things going 
again on a practical basis —W. H. F. 
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The OLD and the NEW in hunting 
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MODERN HUNTING — Your accurate, hard-hitting 
modern gun adds a lot to the fun of hunting. And Hood 
Sportsman’s Footwear, the modern boots for hunting, 
add another big thrill. The thrill of foot-ease from 


dawn to dark! 


Slip your feet into Hood boots. Notice the light 
weight—the flexibility—the snug, comfortable fit at 
heel and instep. No slipping or chafing here! And 
Hood Sportsman’s Footwear is waterproof from top 
to toe. Made tough, too, to give you economical long 
wear! Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 


AMERICAN PIONEER — Hunting 
with a flintlock, muzzle-loading rifle 
was good sport in a country rich with 
game—but hard work, too. The flint- 
lock was usually long, clumsy, and heavy 
to carry. And loading was complicated 
and slow. Imagine pouring powder, 
laying a patch over the ball, forcing it 
home, priming the pan, and cocking the 


hammer—all before you could shoct! 








Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of 
Woods and How It Can Help You Today 
containing many valuable camping suggestions. 
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IM DRY AS TOAST = WHY 
DON'T YOU GET ONE OF THESE 
MIDWESTERN WATERPROOF 
OUTFITS AND BE COMFORT- 
ABLE IN AVY WEATHER / 



















TO YOUR 
MEASURE 





Don’t let the weather spoil 
your hunting trips Be pre- 
pared for rain or shine, gale 
or blizzard. Get a Mid-West- 
ern Waterproof Leather Out- 


fit and be 
anteed 
Will 
matter 
wet. 
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thing 
Ff. E. Arwood 
Is. of Tahiti, Pacific 
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gone through ix hard sea 
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R. A. Murray 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
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The Hood Flexiboot 
(Sporting Height) 





CHAMPIONS WEAR RAY-BAN 


“NO EYE STRAIN 







> AFTER FIVE STRAIGHT DAYS 





SAYS LEW MAHAR, REFEREE 















“oe 

I am convinced that Ray-Bans are 
the finest shooting glasses ever de- 
veloped,”” writes Lew Mahar, Skeet 
referee. “During the 1938 National 
Skeet Championship, I wore Ray- 
Bans continuously during the five 
days of the shoot, in the most bril- 
liant sunshine I have ever encoun- 
tered. After making decisions on 
over 30,000 targets, I could feel no 
effects from eyestrain.” Write for 
descriptive yO te learn why you 
need Ray-Ban. Bausch & Lomb, 


63 Lowell St. 


Rochester, N.Y. 
Yo 


Ray-Ban lenses are 
J 
SHOOTING GLASS 








available in your 
prescription through 
regularoptical 
channels, 
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%& Better Pictures in Deep Woods... 

‘The Master gives accurate, readable camera set- 
tings even in dense shade or in dim light indoors 
+.» Measures as low as 1/10th candle per sq. ft. 


’ 

%& Better Pictures in Bright Sun... Perfect pictures 
on the water, in the snow, or elsewhere in ex- 
tremely high brightness...for the Master 
measures up to 1600 candles per sq. ft. 


%& Better Color and Ciné Pictures . . . New, limited 
viewing angle for outdoor work assures better 
color rendition, and more exact exposures for 
ciné cameras. 


%& And the Master is easier to read . . . quicker to 
use. Furnishes the compactness and ruggedness 
required by sportsmen. See the Master at your 
dealer’s today, or write for literature. Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corporation, 645 Freling- 
huysen Avenue, Newark, New Jersey. 








NEW! 


MARVELOUS! 


>AME SCENE IN FOUR 
SIZES VIEWED FROM ONE 
POSITION THROUGH 
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Eacnu Wotten Vari-Power is a 
wh ba { gives 
a wide fa t A just 
extending ecyet 
Superb shar ata Tr ATIONS, 
Kr ! ea f Non- 
wobble joints. R w-proof chrome plat- 
ing. Body tube of M ‘ grain, like 
liest binoculars. Model 15x40 gives 
15, 20, 25, 30, 35 and 40 magnifications 
In leather case, $16.50. Money-back guar- 
Other models, 5x 20 to 20x $0 
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Wollensak Optical Co., 648 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Roller-Coaster Rifle Range 
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Birds, dropped from the traps, roll edgewise down the trough, offering a moving target 


NOVEL target range, devised by 
A L. C. Read, of Framingham Cen- 

ter, Mass., offers rifle enthusiasts 
a new way of shooting at moving tar- 
gets. The targets are clay pigeons, of 
the type used in skeet, but, instead of 
being projected through the air, they are 
rolled down an inclined platform. The 
outfit has been tried out at several meets 
in the East, serving as a means of im- 
proving the time usually wasted between 
the several shooting events on the 
program. 

Two traps, or release mechanisms, 
are used, one being mounted at each 
end of a 12-ft. bench. This platform 
pitches toward the center, dropping 
4 in. in 6 ft., and it is set on a line 
with the shooter’s eye, so that only 
the edge of the bench can be seen. 
The lower edge is beveled, and cov- 
ered with strap iron, so that a bullet 
hitting the bench will be deflected 
to the ground. 

The magazines of the traps, which 
can be worked from the firing line 
by pull levers, hold 50 targets apiece. 
When a magazine has been emptied, 
a full one is slipped in, so that little 
time is lost in loading traps. 





The kind of shooting provided by this 
unusual “roller-coaster” rifle range has 
proved both difficult and exciting. The 
device has been tried out also at skeet 
shoots, with the contestants finding it 
a pleasant diversion between squads. In 
firing on the rolling-target range, the 
target has to be led a little, and the 
swing carried through. Rights, lefts, and 
doubles can be supplied by the traps, the 
usual range being about 18 yd. 








— RELEASO 


TARGETS 





| 


TARGET 
MAGAZINE 


Close-up of trap, showing how clays are released 


Effect of Gauge and Load on Distance 


differ among the various gauges of 

shotguns when the heaviest loads ob- 
tainable are shot? This question is 
asked repeatedly by many interested 
shotgun sharps. 

Having been asked the question my- 
self, and being unable to get a ready- 
made answer, I shot a series of patterns 
with the different gauges to determine 
what actual variation in range existed. 
All the guns used in shooting these pat- 
terns were equipped with full-choke bar- 
rels capable of shooting patterns of 70 
percent or better. Two of the guns, a 
Magnum 12 and a Magnum 10, were 
bored so that they would shoot 80-per- 
cent patterns. 

In the center of each pattern sheet, a 
flying duck was drawn, and hits were 
counted only when four pellets or more 
struck the body of the duck. Shots strik- 
ing the wings or on the very edge were 
disregarded. 

The 20 bore, shooting the heavy 1-oz. 
load of No. 6 shot, had a maximum range 
of 45 yd., while the 16 bore, shooting 1% 
ez. of No. 6 shot had an extreme range of 


Jain how much does maximum range 


50 yd. Shooting 14 oz. of No. 6 shot, the 
12 bore reached out to 55 yd., and the 3-in. 
Magnum 12 bore, shooting 1% oz. of No. 
5 shot was effective up to 60 yd. The 10 
bore, shooting the 1%-oz. load of No. 4 
shot, had a maximum range of 70 yd., 
while the 3%-in. Magnum 10, shooting 
2 oz., of No. 3 shot, had the greatest 
range of all, reaching out effectively to 
80 yd. 

At these distances, each of the gauges 
patierned the shot densely enough to as- 
sure a kill on single ducks. The shot 
used for the different bores have suffi- 
cient velocity in each case for the dis- 
tances covered. 

On checking up on the patterns, I 
found that, every time a larger gauge 
was used and the charge of shot in- 
creased % oz., the killing range was 
increased approximately 5 yd. When 
shooting the 1%-oz. load in both the 16 
and the 12 bore, I found that the 12 pat- 
terned the load a bit more densely and 
evenly than the 16. This was due to the 
larger bore’s being able to handle the 
shot better with less pellet injury. 
Gerard Kohlman, 
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Regulate the height of the knees in 
the sitting method by drawing in or 
extending your legs, so that you can 


hold on the bullseye without strain 











Rifle Hints from a Champion 


(Continued from 


hole. Sit down and spread your feet 
about fifteen inches apart. The heels 
should be on the ground, with the knees 
and legs straight up—not leaning side- 
ways. . 

Regulate the height of the knees by 
drawing them inward or stretching the 
legs outward until the correct position 
is obtained. Place the elbows well over 
both knees, not directly on the knee- 
caps. Lean forward, bringing the body 
and knees close together. 

Glance through the sights. If the rifle 
is not pointing naturally at the target, 
shift your whole position, so you won't 
have to hold over in order to aim. 

Many good shots cross the legs or 
place the heels together. If you do not 
find the position I use and recommend 
comfortable, after giving it a real try, 
experiment with the others. If you are 
comfortable and can produce good 
scores, the exact position is immaterial. 

You will find the kneeling position 
difficult at first, mainly because it is an 
entirely now position for you to assume. 
Everybody lies prone frequently, or sits 
on level ground, but the kneeling your 
mother taught you is nothing like what 
you will learn now. 

Take your sling up still another hole. 
Now kneel on the right knee, sitting on 
the side or heel of your right foot, with 
the left foot drawn up toward the body. 
Place the left arm well over the knee. 
Now lean forward until you feel the 
weight of your upper body definitely on 
your left knee. 

To test the correctness of your sling 
and position, lower the right hand and 
release your hold on the rifle with the 
left hand. The rifle should remain in the 
the aiming position, pointed directly at 
the bullseye. If the rifle does not re- 
main in place, adjust your sling and 
position until it does. 

For the offhand or standing position, 
the sling is not needed. Stand with your 
left shoulder toward the target, the body 
and knees absolutely relaxed, the weight 
balanced equally on both feet, which 
should not be uncomfortably far apart. 

Grip the rifle in the right hand, with 


nsacisih 
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the thumb across the stock, while rest- 
ing the butt on the waistline. Close the 
fingers of the left hand into the palm, 
clasping the rifle without gripping. Now 
raise the butt to the shoulder. The left 
upper arm should be close to the body, 
and the wrist and fist stiffly erect, with- 
out touching the rifle with the palm 

The left elbow should be directly 
under the rifle. The right elbow should 
be held in the most natural position. 

Do not strain the head toward the 
sights; instead, move the butt up or 
down until the head can be held naturally 
in sighting. 

The rifle cannot be held steadily in 
this position for more than a few 
seconds; practice raising it and getting 
off the shot correctly in one motion, 
without loss of time. Be ready to fire the 
instant the sights are aligned on the 
target. If you are unable to fire at once, 
lower the butt of the rifle and rest a 
moment. 

These later positions should be mas- 
tered in order, one at a time. Use your 
regular practice periods, take as much 
time as you need in one position before 
going to the next, and you will have a 
good start at successful shooting. 


Alaska's Albino Buffalo 


N ALBINO BUFFALO, the third 
known to be living in North America 
today, was recently sighted south of 
Fairbanks, Alaska, by a wildlife agent 
of the Alaska Game Commission and an 
airplane pilot. The U. S. Bureau of 
Biological Survey has one white buffalo 
on the Montana National Bison Refuge, 
and has donated another to the National 
Zoological Park at Washington, D. C. 
White buffaloes are rare. The late 
Dr. William T. Hornaday, famed con- 
servationist, stated that not more than 
10 or 11 white buffaloes have ever been 
seen by white men. The Alaskan buffalo 
herd in which this particular albino was 
sighted is descended from 23 individuals 
transferred from the bison refuge in 
Montana in 1928. It now numbers about 
200 head. 
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They're weather-tested and 
action free! 8 roomy pockets 
including large game pocket 
across back. Tailored of 26- 
ounce all-wool OREGON 
Fabric—GUARANTEED 
WATERPROOF. If your 
dealer can’t supply you 
use coupon below. 

Red and Black 


Green and Black 95 
Brown and Black 
Solid Navy Blue a. 


Forest Green 
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HIRSCH-WEIS MFG. CO. 
PORTLAND, OREGON _ Dept"O” 

Cruiser STAG @ $12.95 ] Enclosed 
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Please send 
Over 


Color STAG Chest Size (36 to 48) 

Color SHIRT Size: (Sm., Med., Lge.) 
Send FREE Catalog in Colors. 
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Mention Outdoor Life 
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AIR PISTOL 
WITH LEVER 


HAND PUMP 


For Target —Small 7 
Game-Camping-Etc. 


Cuaranteed— Accurate—Practical—Economical—Safe—Clean — Quiet. 
Adjustable Force—Amazing Maximum Velocity. No Smoke or Fumes 
Bolt Action—Hammer Fire—Hair Trigger Safety Lock—Hand Pump. 
Single Shot BB $8.50; Single Shot cal. 177 or 22 with rifled barrel $8.50; BB 
8-Shot $10.00; Holster $2.00. Also a complete line of Benjamin Cenuine 
Compressed Air Rifles for BB and cal. 177 or 22. No license required 
from dealer or factory. Ask for complete specifications and free targets. 
Benjamin Air Rifle Co., 820 Marion St., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


Folding DECOYS 


Folding 
FOLD WAN 


SEND SS CENTS IN STAMPS FOR 
FLOATING DUCK DECOY e ANY 
SPECIES « 35 CENTS FOR STAKE- 
OUT DUCK e« $1.00 FOR STAKE- 
OUT GOOSE ¢ POSTPAID TO YOUe 
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BOOTS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Where sturdy, comfortable foot- ¢pgrts 
wear is essential to safety an 

complete enjoyment it’s the BOOTS 
ORIGINAL CHIPPEWA — famous 
throughout the nation for 38 years. 

Made by master craftsmen to exacting 
measurements from finest selected leathers. 
In allsizes and styles. Get ORIGINAL 
CHIPPEWASfrom your local dealer, or 
write for 
illustrated 

catalog. 























Look for the Original CHIPPEWA 
Label on Every Peir 
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ame Meat Can Taste Good 


EING hungry as bears just out of 
winter storage, we jumped at Her- 
man’s invitation to eat dinner with 
him in his shanty on the lower IIli- 

nois. But several times during the meal 
I saw a baffled look in Jim’s eyes which 
should never have been there while his 
plate was heaped with roast duck. 

Afterward, when we were alone, he 
asked, “What was wrong with the meat? 
I never had so much trouble getting 
roast duck down.” 

“Herman is an epicure of the old 
school,” I replied. “He hangs every 
duck up by the tail without drawing it. 
When the feathers pull loose and the 
bird drops, he figures it is properly 
ripened. I'd call it tainted; but Herman 
likes that peculiar flavor caused by the 
unremoved viscera. You notice I just 
played around with my share without 
actually eating any of the stuff.” 

Jim shuddered. “You'll never 


have to remind me again to 
clean game as soon as it is 
killed.” 


CLEANING GAME. A wild-game 
dinner should be a treat both 
for the hunter and his family. 
When it’s not, the fault may 
lie as often in the way the meat 
was cleaned as in the way it 
was cooked. To assure fresh, 
wholesome -tasting game, you 
should clean the abdominal 
cavity promptly. If possible, 
do it when you pick the animal 
or bird from the ground. 

This prompt cleaning is es- 
pecially desirable for game 
with a pungent flavor, such as 
rabbits, pheasants, prairie 
chickens, coots, and certain 
species of ducks. If the animal 
or bird was hard hit with your 
load, the need for immediate 
drawing is even more urgent 
Decomposition can begin sur- 
prisingly when game is 
carried in the pocket of your 
hunting coat against your body 
on a hot day, or when it lies 


soon 


exposed to the sun in a boat 
or blind. 
If you have shot a rabbit, 


make a 6-in. slit in the belly, 
grab head in one hand, heels 
in the other, and with a quick 
downward jerk, send the en- 
trails rolling. With a bird, cut 


hide for several days and will then im- 
prove in flavor, provided it is kept away 
from the sun in a cool place. 

Raseits. Before you skin a rabbit, dip 
it in cold water. That keeps the loose 
hair from flying about and coming to 
rest on the flesh. Then chop off head, 
tail, and legs at the knees. Cut skin 
crosswise at middle of back, insert fin- 
gers of both hands in the cut, and rip 
the hide off in two pieces—one going 
over the head, the other over the hams. 
Look for wads of hair which may have 
been dragged into the meat by shot 
pellets and remove them. Hair in or on 
cooked game is distasteful. If any has 
stuck on the surface, singe it off with 
burning paper. 


Cut rear quarters from the carcass 


and separate them down the spine. Do 
the same with the front quarters. Then 





can be distinguished by their greater 
size. However, you can make them al- 
most as mild as “small fry” if you soak 
their disjointed meat overnight in 
enough cold water to cover, to which 
you have added 1 cup of vinegar and % 
cup of salt for each rabbit. 

To cook these tough rabbits so that 
they'll be as tender as young chicken, 
salt and pepper the pieces and roll them 
in flour. Then brown in bacon fat in a 
skillet or Dutch oven. When well 
browned, turn fire low, cover the utensil 
with a lid, and add just enough water 
to prevent scorching. Steam the meat 
for 3 or 4 hours, or until it is perfectly 
tender. 

To roast rabbits whole, parboil for 20 
minutes in water with a teaspoonful of 
soda, then stuff body with dressing 
made of bread, onion, melted butter, 

salt, pepper, and sage. Sew up 


opening, rub butter all over 
rabbit, dredge with flour, lay 
in a self-basting roaster, and 
cover with slices of bacon. 


Bake in a moderate oven about 
two hours. 

In some sections hunters find 
boils or blisters in the abdomi- 
nal cavity, just under the skin, 


and through the flesh of rab- 
bits. These are really cyst 
forms of either tapeworm o1 


bladder worm and are not con- 
sidered harmful to humans 
Trim them away as completely 
as possible and cook the meat 
well. When a rabbit’s liver 
and spleen are spotted with 
small white abscesses, the ani- 
mal probably has tularemia 
and—though thorough cooking 
is said to destroy the germs of 
this grave disease—had better 
be discarded. In every case a 
hunter should handle dead 
rabbits with caution. Rubber: 
gloves worn while cleaning and 
skinning the animals are al- 
most a sure preventive against 
infection. 

SQUIRRELS. When you 
squirrels your knife should be 


skin 


quite sharp, for these little 
fellows have tough hides. Cut 
skin around the tail, and 
around each hind leg at the 


knee, then slit down the hams 
to connect the cuts. Start the 


an opening from the vent to skin loose at these places be- 
the rear point of the breast- A wild-rabbit dinner should be a treat. To assure fresh, wholesome- fore peeling it off over the 
bone and empty the abdominal tasting meat, clean the animal when you pick him from the ground head. 


cavity with a sharp shake. 

This takes but a jiffy and gives the cook 
a real break because she can dish up 
the game minus the strong, sharp flavor 
which prevents many people from en- 
joying wild meat. 

If hunting conditions prevent this im- 
mediate. cleaning, at least draw the 
game that night. Plucking or skinning 
can wait. It can hang in its feathers or 


82 


cut the remaining loin in two or three 
pieces, chopping crosswise to the spine. 
Small bones fractured in this way will 
bother you less when you eat the rabbit 
than if you split the loin lengthwise. 
Every rabbit hunter knows how much 
age has to do with flavor. Young rab- 
bits are sweet and tender, old fellows 
are tough and often musky. The latter 


A squirrel is cut into five 
serving portions—four quarters and one 
back. Look for scent glands (small 
waxy kernels on the inside of the fore 
legs) and if present remove them. Old 
animals should be parboiled with 
for 15 minutes to remove their strong 
flavor 

Squirrels can be steamed and roasted 
(Continued on page 83) 
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Game Meat Can 
Taste Good 


(Continued from page 82) 


in the manner described for rabbits. To 
make squirrel pie, cut meat in cubes and 
brown in bacon fat. Put in a baking 
dish lined with biscuit dough. Slice 1 
potato, 1 onion, and 1 carrot for each 
squirrel, and add. Brown some flour in 
the fat used to brown the flesh, add 
water, and pour this gravy over the 
meat and vegetables; season with salt, 
pepper, lumps of butter, and 1 table- 
spoonful of vinegar or lemon juice. Cov- 
er dish with a top crust, or with small 
biscuits squeezed from the dough, and 
bake. A rough rule for baking game in 
a moderately hot oven is to allow from 
25 to 30 minutes for each pound. 
Coots AND pucKs. Large numbers of 
coots are shot because in some sections 
hunters must depend upon this queer 
bird for waterfowl sport. Some ques- 
tion its suitability as food. However, 
when properly cleaned and cooked the 
coot is not so terribly bad. To dress one 
in 3 minutes, chop off its legs, head, 
wings, and tail. Push skin up on top of 
back and rip it open with fingers or 
knife. Then jerk skin each way, as in 
skinning a rabbit. It hardly pays to 
pick a coot or a small duck, and the 
amount of meat on its wings is scarcely 
worth saving. 
Coots are 
back with a 


cleaned by splitting the 
sharp knife and shaking 
out the entrails. Save the gizzard; it’s 
almost as meaty. as the bird. Remove 
gullet, lungs, and windpipe, making a 
small additional cut at base of neck if 
necessary. Cut around and remove vent 
and you are finished. 

Handle small ducks the same way. 
Bigger ones, of course, are worth the 
time necessary to pick them. You can 
dry-pick the feathers, then scald the 
carcass for 10 minutes in boiling water. 
Another way is to wrap the bird in a 
heavy blanket or carpet and to pour 
boiling water over the bundle. Scalding 
or steaming loosens the down so that it 
can be quickly rubbed away. Don’t try 
to pick down—rub it off. 

Some sportsmen object to the scald- 
ing method, as it may bring oil out upon 
the skin. To avoid this, dry-pick the 
feathers, then coat the duck with melted 
paraffin. When the wax cools it can be 
flaked away, taking the down with it 
and leaving the skin smooth and clean. 
Singe the duck all over to remove hair, 
cut out oil glands from tail (these give 
the meat a rancid flavor), remove gul- 
let and windpipe, and cut off the head 
and legs at the knees. To draw, slit 
from vent to rear of breastbone, then 
cut entirely around vent and remove it 
with the entrails. 


MALL ducks with strong fishy flavor, 

and coots should be parboiled in wa- 
ter, with soda added, for about 20 min- 
utes. Then stuff with a dressing made 
quite strong with onions and sage. Cov- 
er with strips of bacon and roast. You 
may be surprised at their agreeable 
flavor when done. The parboiling, on- 
ions, and sage as well as prompt clean- 
ing are responsible. 

A second way to improve the flavor 
of coots and strong ducks is to draw 
and skin them, wash inside with cold 
water, and dust each bird inside and 
out with plenty of black pepper. Lay 
them on ice for five days. Then wash 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Just one thing 
comes between em! 


O often these days, you'll see 
Dad and Son helping them- 
selves from the same big red tin of 
Union Leader. Dad tamping it into 
his favorite pipe. Son rolling it into 
crisp, fresh cigarettes. 

Dad’s tried ’em all . . . but for 
sheer, downright mellowness and 
soul-satisfying flavor, he always 
comes back to Union Leader’s hill- 
grown Kentucky Burley! Son, 


UNION 


LEADER 
1O% 


AMERICAN 








THE GREAT 


»>VEIOK! 


though he’s new to smoking, likes 
the bland mildness and freedom 
from bite that are due to Union 
Leader’s long-aging and special 
processing. 

Well, they’re both right! Union 
Leader és packed with flavor .. . yet 
tolerant to your tongue. Try a tin 
today and see how one small dime 
can bring you today’s biggest to- 
bacco value! 






Copyright, 1939, 
by P. Lorillard Co. 
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WHERE IT’S 


SUMMER 


THE YEAR ’ROUND 





Hitch on a luxurious new 1940 Schult Trailer 
and spend the winter in Florida, California, or 
the Southwest. Save on fuel, food, clothes. En- 
joy sunny days, every type of recreation. Meet 
interesting people who prefer trailer traveling. 
Go farther, stay longer, see more for less money. 


Schult offers 7 new models, bigger, roomier, more 
beautifully decorated and better arranged. Wide price 
range. Guaranteed by world's largest builder. New con- 








struction gives unprecedented comfort in any weather. 
Electric refrigeration, shower, toilet. Many 
new conveniences added. Write for FREE z& 
CATALOG, name of nearest dealer. Schult 4 
Trailers, Inc., Dept.1211, Elkhart, Indiana. coe ‘ate 
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SCHULT Zacorx. 






















JUSTRITE 


ELECTRIC ond CARBIDE 
HEADLIGHTS ano LANTERNS 


For hunting, fishing, trapping or 
hiking at night—more and more 
outdoor men are using Justrite 
Headlights. They know the safety 
and convenience of always having 

BOTH HANDS FREE! ———— 
They know, too, the de- | Carbide 


pendability and the power- Megs. 
ful, piercing light of a $1 30 
Justrite. Ask your dealer | O"'¥9!- 


to show you his complete 
line of Justrite electric and carbide Headlights and Lan- 
terns—and select the one to suit your needs—today! 
FREE! Tilustrated catalog showing entire line of Justrite 
Headlights and Lanterns. Write for yours today! 
JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2071 North Southport Avenue Chicago, lilinois 
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SHELL CASES 


No. 20 Case holds full box of 20 rifle 
cartridges. Loop for belt. Give $ 50 
caliber. See your dealer or send 2 
for free Sporting Goods catalog. 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., PORTLAND, OREGON 








. 
Deerskins and 
Furs Tanned 
Have glove mittens, ce 1] moccasins made 
your deerskir elk, me hide and other fur tht 
and Indian tanning. ¢ ( tant a sj ialt 
Write for catalog it’s res 


BERLIN TANNING & MFG. CO. 
BERLIN, WIS. 


















—of Bargains in Military, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
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Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout Sup- 
plies, etc. Send 10¢ for copy to ~ 
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4730 Lester Se, Richmoad, Va.© 
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Game Meat Can Taste Good 


(Continued from page 83) 


away the pepper, and roast. Put 2 on- 
ions and 2 apples inside each bird. 
These vegetables will absorb some of 
the flavor and should be thrown away. 

UPLAND GAME. Quail, pheasant, grouse, 
and other upland game birds should be 
dry-picked if freshly killed. After sev- 
eral days, however, the skin may be- 
come so tender it tears badly in picking. 
In this case you can either scald the 
bird as you scald a chicken, or chop off 
head, wings, and legs, and skin it. Up- 
land game birds are cleaned through a 
cut connecting vent and rear breast. To 
remove the crop, make a second smaller 
opening at the base of neck. Since al- 
most all the meat of certain birds is in 
the wings, legs, and breast, some hunt- 
ers cut these pieces away and fry 
them, discarding the bony framework. 

Quail have a very mild flavor. They 
never require parboiling. However, old 
cock pheasants and prairie chickens 
are often a bit too “wild” for some. If 
yours are, gentle simmering with soda 
for 10 or 15 minutes will help a lot. 

When you roast an upland game bird, 
pin bacon slices to the breast so it won't 
cook dry. When quail are stuffed, 
son the dressing well, adding bacon fat 
or butter, for the bird itself has no 
flavor to spare for stuffing.—Maurice 
H. Decker. 
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To Preserve Big-Game Meat 


THERE are a number of ways to pre- 
serve the meat of a big-game animal 
and prevent it from spoiling before it 
is eaten. The first important step is to 
cool the carcass thoroughly. Retained 
animal heat will quickly start decom- 
position. Hang the game up in a cool 
place, away from direct rays of the sun, 
where it can cool and drain. Don’t let 
it get wet from rain or heavy dew. Be- 
fore cutting the carcass in quarters, 
check game laws carefully, for some 
states do not permit this until the ani- 
mal has been inspected or tagged by a 
game warden 

Fresh meat can be stored in refrig- 
erating plants, where it will keep for 
months. Many communities have them 
with lockers to rent to the public. If 
your locality does not, you may be able 
to persuade some butcher to store your 
meat in his cooler. Or quite a quantity 
can be cut, packed, and frozen in the 
home refrigerator for future use. Again 
check your state’s game laws—they may 
prohibit the possession of game after 
the end of the season. 

Slices of lean meat can be preserved 
for from 2 to 4 weeks, depending upon 
the temperature, by rubbing them with 


a mixture of 3 parts salt and 1 part 
brown sugar and packing it in jars. 
This “sugar cure” produces some very 


tasty steaks. 

Game meat may be salted down in 
brine, like pork, but I regard this plan 
as the least desirable, as salt changes 
the texture and taste of meat. If you 
want to do it, make a brine of salt and 
water strong enough to float a fresh 
egg. Boil it, to insure sterilization. 
Casks or jars should also be scalded and 
exposed to the sun. Put meat in them 
and cover with brine, weighting down 
the meat so it will not float above the 
surface. Store in a cool place. 

Game can also be smoked with good 
results. Since few homes now boast an 


old-fashioned smokehouse, the use of 
smoke salt is advised. This is a mixture 
of salt, sugar, and other ingredients 
which gives a smoky flavor to meat and 
closely resembles that obtained by 
smoking over a wood fire. Hams, shoul- 
ders, and chunks of “side” meat can be 
easily cured with this product, which 
any druggist or agricultural store can 
supply. Merely rub the material on the 
meat at intervais, as specified by direc- 
tions which accompany the salt. 

In arid climates lean meat can be 
salted and hung up to dry in the sun 
and wind. If the meat is protected from 
moisture, it will cure down hard and 
brittle and keep for weeks. It can also 
be cut into thin strips, rubbed with salt 
and pepper, and dried on an outdoor 
rack of poles over a smoldering fire. 
Or the meat can be hung in a barrel or 
box and smoke led to it through an air- 
tight stove pipe from a small heater 
placed several feet distant. Lacking a 
stove, you may dig a fire hole and con- 
vey smoke from it through a tunnel to 
the open bottom of the barrel. 

One of the most satisfactory ways to 
preserve game is to can it in glass fruit 
jars. The process is not difficult and is 
practically failure-proof if directions 
(supplied by any manufacturer of jars) 
are faithfully followed. The meat can 
be packed raw in the jars, or to give a 
different flavor, it can be seared first in 
oven or skillet. No attempt is made to 


cook the meat in this searing. Just the 
exterior is well browned. Juices or 
liquids obtained by searing can be 


poured over the meat after it is cut into 
convenient-sized pieces and packed cold 
in the jars. 


When raw meat is packed in jars, 
water may be added to it or the meat 
processed dry, as you prefer. Excess 


fat and connecting tissues should be 
trimmed away first. Small bones may 
be packed in the jar, since they add to 
the meat’s flavor and help penetration 
of heat. Two level teaspoonfuls of salt 
are put in each quart jar of meat. 
Process for one hour at 15 pounds’ pres- 
sure in a steam canner, or boil for 3 
hours in the hot-water-bath type. New 
rubbers should always be used in can- 
ning, and jars should be clean and 
sterile.—M. H. D. 


Novel Trail Blazing 


WO angling brothers, Herb and 

Frederick Lewis of Lansing, Mich., 
have found an unmapped lake in north- 
ern Michigan which has given them 
wonderful fishing, and to which they 
have blazed a trail in a novel manner. 

Frederick Lewis is a private airplane 
pilot, and the brothers have used the 
plane for week-end fishing trips. Re- 
cently they spotted the hidden lake from 


the air, landed the plane, and tried to 
find their way to the lake. But deep 
swamps and thick woods and under- 


brush twice thwarted them. 
Then they loaded the plane with paper 
sacks filled with white flour, and flew 


from their landing field to the lake, 
dropping the sacks as they went. Thus 
they effectively blazed a 3-mile trail 
from the field to the lake. Now they 


have a canoe hidden at the lee, and 
pack in equipment and provisions on 
their backs. They are keeping this fish- 
ing paradise a secret. 
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Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


More Packing Space in Car 


HEN packing your automobile for 

vacation, camping, or hunting trips, 
leave the rear-seat cushion at home. In 
its place, lay folded blankets or sleeping 
bags. These can be arranged to be al- 
most as comfortable as the original seat 
and save a surprising amount of room 
inside.—R. N. Whiteley, Manitoba, Can- 
ada. 


Dried Vegetables 


EHYDRATED vegetables for hunting 

and fishing trips are easily prepared. 
Potatoes, turnips, carrots, onions, fruits, 
or similar bulky foods should be boiled 
gently in salted water until soft. Re- 
move from fire, drain, and mash thor- 
oughly. Spread evenly on thin metal 
plates or pans and dry in moderate oven, 
or under hot sun on a breezy day. (If 
dried in the sun, final drying should be in 
the oven.) 

Vegetables will lose about 80 percent of 
their weight. The finished product, 
wrapped in waxed paper or packed in an 
air-tight tin, will keep for months. Even 
eggs can be dried this way, 3 doz. drying 
down to about 1 lb. To use, allow 1 or 2 
large spoonfuls per person, soak in water 
awhile, then cook as desired. 

Dried food tastes a little “different,” 
but it’s good.—L. V. Cummings, N. Y. 


Keeping Rubber Soft 


ON’T let your rubber waders, boots, 
and air mattresses get hard, or they'll 
crack and leak. Put % pint glycerin and 


1% pint alcohol in a bottle and shake well. 
Twice a year, apply mixture evenly with 
a small sponge all over the rubber article, 
and set in a cool place until mixture is 
absorbed. This treatment keeps rubber 
live and non-porous.—J. J. Sedlake, Ohio. 


Convenient Cooking Stand 
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HIS elevated cooking stand eliminates 

stooping and backache, reduces fire 
hazard, lessens smoke in your eyes, and 
provides a convenient warm place to 
set cooked food until it is eaten. Build 
sides of stand with slabs, split logs, or 
poles held in place with stakes, and fill it 
level with sand or dirt. Stand should be 
large enough to give 12-in. clearance all 
around the fire, to serve as a warming 
table.—Clarence Costillo, Ohio 





eTrail Queries® 


Sticky Oilskin 


Question: I have a hunting coat which has 
game pockets lined with oilskin. The material 
sticks together, making it impossible to use the 
pocket. I have tried dusting it with talc but 
this corrects the condition only temporarily. 
Is there any treatment I can give it to elim- 
inate this sticking?—P. R., Iowa. 


Answer: About all you can do is to wash 
the softened oil out of the material with alco- 
hol, acetone, or trichloroethylene. Be careful 
not to get any of these solvents on the body of 
the coat, for they would probably remove any 
waterproofing material from it. Pull the pock- 
ets out and soak them until the oil has been 
dissolved. Then hang the coat in the sun to 
dry. The pocket will no longer be waterproof. 
To make it so, brush with boiled linseed oil, 
hang the coat up to let the oil penetrate, and 
after a day wipe off the surplus. It will take 
a number of days for the oil to become per- 
fectly dry, so do the job well in advance of 
your hunting trip.—M. H. D. 


Preservative for Skins 


Question: Please give me a good formula 
for treating bird and fish skins preparatory to 
mounting.—L. J. T., Mich. 


Answer: A popular bird-skin formula has 
the following ingredients: 1 1b. powdered 
arsenic, 1 lb. white toilet soap, 3 oz. alcohol, 
4 oz. gum camphor. Shave soap or use equal 
weight of white soap flakes. Cover with water 
and let stand overnight. Dissolve camphor in 
alcohol. Put soap solution over a low flame, 
boil down thick, add arsenic slowly, stirring in. 
Be extremely careful not to inhale any of the 


arsenic, and wash hands thoroughly after han 
dling it. Add camphor-alcohol mixture. Pour 
into jars, label them ‘“Poison,”’ stir occasion- 
ally until cold and thick. Thin with a little 


water and paint on the skin to be mounted 
Two methods are practical for preservation 
of fish skin. One is to pack it in salt, the other 
to pack it in borax. Those who use borax 
claim that it does not shrink the skin so much 
as salt. Keep the skin in either material sev- 
eral weeks before you handle it.—M. H. D 


Sleeping-Bag Qualities 


Question: I am planning a deer hunt in 
northern Arizona and would like advice on 
sleeping bags. How do you rate the qualities 
of down, wool, and kapok as regards heat, bulk, 


etc.?—C. E. H., Ariz. 
Answer: Down from northern wildfowl is 
without any question the finest material for 


insulating sleeping bags, especially valuable 
when maximum warmth is needed with the 
least bulk and weight. Some of the less expen 
sive “down” bags are filled with a mixture of 
down and ground goose or duck feathers, 
they seem to be quite warm and satisfactory 
Next to them I rate wool, it being a l 


and 


little 
heavier for the same degree of protection. It 
is harder to dry out, too, and is damaged more 
by being soaked with water. The latter seems 
to affect down very little; bags salvaged from 
canoe wrecks, after several days in the water, 
served just as well as ever. 

Kapok is heavier and bulkier. If this is no 
objection, kapok-filled bags will give years of 
service and, of course, are the least expensive 
Eventually they may become lumpy or other- 
wise lose their comfort and _ efficiency.— 


. #. D. 
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MADE FROM A GENUINE 
HUDSON'S BAY ‘‘POINT'’ BLANKET 











WINTER 
WINNER 


since 1812 


First made for British soldiers in 
Canada during the War of 1812, 
Hudson’s Bay “Point” Blanket Coats 
have come to be a necessary article for 
active or spectator Winter-sports. 
Warm, comfortable, sturdy, they are 
built to “stand the gaff.” With moder- 
ate care, they should last a lifetime. 
On sale at better department and sport- 
ing goods stores. For free folder, write: 
The Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. L, 


sole American distributor. 


HUDSON'S BAY 
“Poin€ 


BLANKET COATS 












FREE! 













free folder today. 

DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
311 Broadway Dept. OL New York City 
PASTE THIS AD ON PENNY 
POST CARD AND MAi.t!! ® 


BEAUTIFULLY 
4 COLORED 
mam ©6FOLDER ON 
aa HUDSON’S 
° 
am BAY “POINT” BLANKETS 
D See the rich vibrant colors—so beautl- 
By rock, “Long ‘lasting’ waterproof." Now 
R at reduced prices while stock lasts. Send 
N 
.@] 
w 
+. 





BUY 


LF: \"| 372 ites 


From owl, to You / 


ROSE 7RAILERETIE * 








Carries all duffel, leaves car free for 

comfortable driving. Rugged. Stream- 

lined. Attaches easily. Trails smoothly. 

Backs with car 

FREE or free folder, Low Factory-to- 
Money - Back Guarantee 


Frank Rose Mis. Company, Sage. 0-11, Hastings, Nebr. 





PREPARED ForTRAVEL 


44 tuned. oll « a enged, tank full, tires checked— 
il set 21010 But how well By 
over strange roads! 
Hull Auto Compass will 
keep your directions be 
ore you at all times, 
Streamlined Bakelite 
case, genuine sapphire 
bearing, built-in com- 





pensator. Onl 2 95 at 
your dealer. Two-piece 
model $1 95. Write for 


-_— Se 
HULL MANUFACTURING CO., P.O. Bex 246-P 19, WARREN, OHIO 


literature. 





Custom Tailored 
Thornproef & Waterproof 


HUNTING BREECHES 


Made to your measurements from the finest 
Imported & Domestic moleskin.-Forestry 
Whipcord—Corduroy & Sailcloth. Satisfied 
customers throughout the U.S. So 
money back guarantee. Price $6.60 up. (Boo! 
let showing new cloth, new grates ond better 
prices, sent free on request. 


ARROW SPORT TOGS co. 


3 E. 17th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 





Dept. 0. L. 
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HE FACT that you cannot afford a 

new craft is no reason why you 

should miss the pleasures of boat- 

ing. Good values are to be had in 
used boats, especially at this time of 
year, and the man who'll hunt out bar- 
gains and buy intelligently will invari- 
ably get value for his money. 

First decide the size and type you 
want—and can afford to operate. Keep 
that firmly in mind, so you won't be led 
astray by seemingly better values in 
larger boats. Proportionately speaking, 
the bigger the used boat the lower the 
price. For instance, a used 16-foot out- 
board runabout in good condition will 
usually sell for at least half its orig- 
inal price, whereas a large cruiser may 
be had for perhaps a fifth of what it 
cost. The reason? There are fifty men 
with money enough to buy the run- 
about for every one who can afford the 
cruiser. Operating cost and upkeep must 
be considered, too. The runabout costs 
practically nothing to run, except for a 
very small amount for fuel; but as one 
works up to a larger boat many items of 
expense crop up—fitting out or laying 
up, for instance—in addition to the ac- 
tual cost of running. 

So beware of apparent 
boats larger than you can 
operate and enjoy. An outfit that you 
can economically run, as often as you 
want, will give you much more pleasure 
than an impressive affair that makes 
you dig deep into your pocket. 

For his first venture into ownership 
the wise man buys a new boat, no mat- 
ter how small it is. After he has had it 
a season or two he should have a better 
idea of what he actually wants, and 
know enough about water craft to en- 
able him to dodge the pitfalls of the 
secondhand boat market. 

There are several ways to locate a 
good used craft. The safest is to go to 
a dealer with an established reputation. 
Most dealers are constantly taking in 
used boats in trade; they are well able 
to determine a boat's actual condition; 
and a reputable dealer will not attempt 
to deceive you willfully. They may not 
give you any guaranty as to the condi- 
tion of hull or engine, but, as a rule, 
they will be glad to go over the boat 
thoroughly, sizing up the need of repairs 
and the cost of making them. 

Contact a dealer selling the size and 
type of craft in which you are interest- 
ed. The man who sells outboards will 
naturally take in more of them in trade 
than will a cruiser dealer. Also, if your 
requirements are in the inboard run- 
about or in the cruiser line, get in touch 
with the yacht brokers of your section. 
They are usually listed in the city di- 
rectory or in the telephone book, and 
they often advertise in the local papers. 
Like the dealers, they have a reputation 
to maintain and are as well-equipped 
to go over the craft’s points with you. 

3efore you make any decision, look 


bargains in 
afford to 
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Sight along the planking to spot any 
bulges or unfair places which may 
have developed—they spell expense 


around the different boat yards, marine 
basins, and yacht clubs. Boats of all 
types are usually for sale by the yard 
owner or basin manager (for himself or 
on commission), or by the owners 
themselves. 

When you've found a likely boat the 
trouble is apt to begin. First of all, the 
asking price will probably be consider- 
ably higher than the amount the seller 
actually hopes to get. But don’t make 
any offer until you’ve looked the craft 
over thoroughly. Unless you are a 
good-enough judge of a boat’s condition 
not to be deceived by fresh paint, you 
should step yarily; better yet, take 
along a person who does know boats. 
Even then be careful, because we all 
like to set ourselves up as judges, and a 
well-meaning friend might be as easily 
deceived as you. 

Don't fail to ascertain the boat’s ori- 
gin. If it has been constructed by a 
reliable builder, good workmanship and 
materials have probably gone into it. 
Look for a name plate—every well- 
known shipyard puts one on every boat 
it turns out. If, in addition, the craft 
has been designed by a professional of 
whom you have heard, it will probably 
be as seaworthy as its size will allow. 

3ut if you cannot discover its design- 
er or builder be doubly careful, whether 
you are considering a cruiser or a canoe. 
You must then determine not only the 
condition of hull and engine but also 
how that particular model behaves. 

Although boat styles change but slow- 
ly, something of a craft’s age (especially 
a cruiser’s) will be indicated by its 
house, or cabin, and superstructure. A 
boat with an old-fashioned cabin should 
be in exceptionally good condition, and 
priced low, to offset such a drawback. 








Corrosion, looseness, and excessive wear 
in underwater parts are danger signals 


No matter how well a boat seems to suit 
your particular requirements, some day 
you will want to dispose of it, and any 
such liabilities will limit the number of 
prospects. Also, in cabin boats and part- 
ly decked-in runabouts the chances are 


greater of defects caused by rot and 
misuse. 
The condition of an open boat or a 


canoe is rather easy to dete 
Check its canvas (if it is of that type), 
to see if it has the original factory cov- 
ering or if it has been re-covered. If the 
canvas is badly cracked or worn thro 

in spots, re-covering will be no great 
job, but you should appraise the c 
accordingly. Test the soundness of the 
planking with a sharp penknife, espec 

ly where it is joined to stem and ster 
and wherever paint is not adheri 
properly. Stick the blade in lightly 
remembering that some of the be 
boats are built of cedar, a soft woo 
easily cut into. Look at the fastenings, 
to make sure the planks haven’t worked 
loose. Prod the frames for rot. Note 
whether any of them, or the long fore- 
and-aft pieces, are broken or cracked. 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Be Wary of Secondhand Craft 


(Continued from page 86) 


If outboard power is contemplated, 
carefully examine the transom to see if 
it is strong enough, and sufficiently well- 
fastened. How about the paint? A 
thick layer, showing a tendency to blis- 
ter or peel, will probably have to be 
burned off within a short time. 

Small boats, well-built of good mate- 
rial, have a very long life and one seldom 
finds much rot, because air has a chance 
to get at every part. But beware of the 
small craft which is a persistent leaker. 
If it is in the water, its degree of tight- 
ness will be evident. When it has been 
out some time, and is not canvas cov- 
ered, it will leak when first put back in. 
The point to determine is whether the 
seams will close sufficiently within a 
reasonable time. 

If you’re buying one of the larger in- 
board runabouts, carefully check the 
condition of frames and planking, deck 
beams and decking; examine the inside 
of any inclosed side lockers, and up un- 
der the decks both fore and aft. Look 
for signs of straining and leaking under 
power; for most runabouts, although 
well-constructed and fastened, are light- 
ly built and highly powered. Sight along 
the sheer to see if any humps or unfair 
places have developed. 


TILITY-TYPE runabouts, more heav- 

ily built and plainly finished, are 
more likely to be in good condition. On 
a varnished job, take into consideration 
the amount of refinishing required. A 
hull in good condition may be worth 
double one which needs complete scrap- 
ing, bleaching out of stains, refilling of 
seams, and varnishing. On the other 
hand, a seedy-looking boat may actually 
be in better condition, so far as wood 
and fastenings are concerned, than a 
well-finished craft whose varnish may 
cover bad spots. 

With inboards you not only have to 
check the condition of the engine but 
also its installation, and such parts as 
the skeg or struts, stern bearing, shaft 
and propeller, rudder and steering as- 
sembly, and the through-hull connec- 
tions. With the boat hauled out, go over 
these parts for any looseness, corrosion, 
or excessive wear; if you run into any- 
thing suspicious, follow through to as- 
certain the cost of repairs or replace- 
ments. 

When you come to the engine, see 
whether it is a marine job or an auto- 
mobile conversion and, if the latter, 
whether a factory conversion or a home- 
made job. Factory conversions give sat- 
isfaction, but in amateur jobs much de- 
pends on the ability of the mechanic 
and on the parts used. A marine engine 
is usually worth the cost of an overhaul, 
an amateur conversion seldom is. If 
you cannot afford a new, or a recondi- 
tioned, marine engine find out the cost 
of a good used-car motor block con- 
verted to marine use. 

On marine engines, in use say 5 years, 
an overhaul costing from $150 upwards 
must be weighed. See how good, or bad, 
the motor is by a trial run of several 
hours. Any noises and faults which 
then appear should be traced by a com- 
petent marine mechanic, so some idea 
of the cost of putting things right can 
be secured. 

In buying an outboard boat with mo- 
tor attached it is a good plan (especially 
when the latter has seen several sea- 


sons’ hard service) to take the serial 
number and find out what allowance 
you can get on a new engine. Prices 
are now so low on outboards that it is 
unwise to bother with one apt to give 
trouble. If you are satisfied with the 
condition of the hull you will then know 
how much must be added to its price to 
pay for a really reliable complete outfit. 

It’s a small sailboat you’re looking 
for? Check the sails for mildew dam- 
age and see how they set. Then go over 
the hull for signs of strain peculiar to 
boats of this type. Many craft will re- 
main perfectly tight at the dock, or 
when running in a light breeze, but will 
leak when it blows hard and they are 
put on the wind. The leak may be at 
the foot of the mast, along the garboard, 
or about the centerboard well, where 
the thrust and strain of the mast opens 
up members. It is difficult to correct 
such a fault in a lightly built boat. If 
you are not a competent sailor ask some 
one who is, to try the boat under sail 
to determine its balance and sailing 
qualities—especially if it is not a stock 
boat or the work of a well-known de 
signer. 

All the points mentioned in connec- 
tion with the other power boats apply to 
a small cruiser. After you have satisfied 
yourself with the boat’s appearance and 
its condition, secure a list of the equip- 
ment that is to be included in the price 
Is the toilet in good working order? 
How about the galley stove? Any signs 
of corrosion or evidence of leaks in 
water and gasoline tanks? Are the mat 
tresses clean and comfortable? Is the 
anchor adequate for the boat, and are 
all ropes and chains in good condition? 

It is of extreme importance, before 
you close any deal, to find out whether 
there are bills or liens against the boat 
Unfair as it may seem, any debt for 
work done on the boat, or for equip 
ment, is automatically transferred to 
the new owner. If the craft is lying in a 
shipyard, is the storage paid up? Does 
the purchase price include launching? 
If not, what will it cost? Will you want 
to paint her before launching, and will 
the shipyard management permit this? 
(Some do, others do not.) 

When selecting your boat, don’t ex- 
pect her to be “just as good as new.” 
The point is whether the price asked, 
plus cost of any repairs, will give you a 
trouble-free outfit at say half the cost 
of a new one. If you can’t satisfy your- 
self on this, look elsewhere, or buy a 
smaller craft. And there is always the 
alternative of buying a new boat on 
term-financing.—J. A. Emmett. 


Bass Breeches 


ROM Bartlesville, Okla., comes this re- 

port of a singular fishing expedition 
enjoyed by two game rangers. “I was 
fishing with Everet Evans, late one after- 
noon,” writes Ranger D. H. McClanahan. 
“We fished until dark and then decided 
we'd get some bullfrogs. I was ro‘ving 
the boat. and Everet was sitting in‘ the 
back slipping on the bullfrogs, when all 
at once he screamed, ‘I got one,’ and up 
he came with a 2-lb. bass in his breeches 
leg!” Certainly that’s a novel way to 
catch fish, particularly for a game ranger 
with a record of seven arrests and con- 
victions of game law violators in that 
same month. 

















SYNCHRONIZED 
complete 
PHOTOFLASH (less bulb) 
CAMERA 


Ro real sport, try snap-shooting 
with an Argus C3 Camera on 
your next hunting trip! Takes 
brilliant pictures in any lighting 
built-in timer synchronizes 
photoflash with shutter speed. Ac- 
tion shots, color photos, landscapes 
are yours for keeps with an Argus. 
The new Argus C3 is easy to load, 
easy to operate, easy to carry. 
Weighs only 24 ounces. Uses inex- 
pensive 35 mm. film 18 or 36 
shots to a loading. 
Built-in coupled range finder as- 
sures critical focusing from 3 feet 
to infinity. Has a fast f:3.5 “Cin- 
tar’ triplet Anastigmat lens, fully 
color corrected. Shutter speeds 
from 1/5 to 1/300 second. 


OTHER ARGUS MODELS from $7.50 to $25 


See the Argus today at your local author- 
ized Argus dealer’s or mail coupon below 
for further information. 

argus-— 
International Research Corporation 


337 Fourth St., Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Please send me complete informa- 
tion on new Argus C3 Candid Camera. 
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Relieve Heartburn Fast 
This Amazing Way 


ES—TUMS bring amaz- 

ing quick relief from 
indigestion, heartburn, sour 
stomach, gas caused by excess 
acid. For TUMS work on the 
true basic principle. Act un- 
believably fast to neutralize excess acid 
conditions. Acid pains are relieved almost 
at once. TUMS are guaranteed to contain 
no soda. Are not laxative. Contain no 
harmful drugs. Over 2 billion TUMS al- 
ready used — proving theiramazing benefit. 
Get TUMS today. Only 10¢ for 12 TUMS 
at all druggists. 
You never know when or where - 
Always Carry ; 

FOR ACID 


INDIGESTION | 




























ME/ S complete 
cut-to-fit KI-YAK Kit 
easily assembled for pleasure 
or profit! Pe we ¢, Seaworthy. Light 

| st quality. Low cost 
45 


Finished 
DOUBLE 
PADDLE or 
OARS now 


INCLUDED 


with your KI 
YAK...Hurry! 


(MEAD G GLIDERS 15 S. Market, “Dept. 0-119" “CHICAGO 


Boat Bluepriats and Patterns 


— = 42 FOOT CRUISER Full size paper 

y jer» : patterns! | Newes 
i om") designs by Nas l 
a } architect Cru 


oop 
board boat a 
ing canoe Kayak 
Rush 1 yin) for latest 
¥ to Bu ld Boat book 





models 20 o 45 open a new world of 
pert & or you both in sailing, paddling 
A 2 po irtab e Outboard ode 
Finished double - blade didie or 
Oars ™ ow INCLUDED wit y our KI 
= a 10x L , i " a circu 









Low prices 
Send $1. for He 
, Station A- 144, Cleveland. 0 


ete. & t.-38 ft 
illust. catalog 
Cleveland Boat Blueprint Co., 


tanned into 
and made 


YOUR own deerski ns 
soft, washable leather 
into ladies’ and men’s 


Gloves « Vests « Jackets 
By Skilled Craftsmen 


U ns arpa sed for wear and style 
ide from our own skins 
—t-—F7,- £* nto rugs, 
chockers, etc. Free folder 
E. L. HEACOCK Co. 
Glove Mfes. & Tanners since 1791 


_ Gloversville 
¢ BAUER“: 

a e MARK 
lizg EIDERDOWN 








* LIGHT 


WEIGHT 24 OUNCES LIGHTER 
THAN FEATHERS WARMER 
THAN TEN SWEATERS 


SEND FOR YOURS TODAY 
SMALL - MEDIUM - LARGE 


éddic BAUER 


SEATTLE.U.S.A. 


* WARM 


WINDPROOF AND WEATHER 
PROOF WARM AS TOAST 
IN SUB-ZERO WEATHER 
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Lightweight, strong, and 
easily handled by one man, 
this trailer will safely carry 
a boat weighing up to 350 Ib. 


Wire wheels are recom- 
mended because they are 
light and strong, but the 
wood-spoke type may be 
used. Remove several leaves 
from spring for flexibility 


slipped over each spring and fastened at 
bottom of axle with 4% x 1% x 3-inch 
flat iron pieces and nuts with lock 
washers. When you are buying the 
springs, obtain four spring shackles. 
Saw each in two, to make a total of 
eight pieces. Two are bolted with %- 
inch machine bolts to each spring end, 
with the sawed end of shackle upward. 

Now align the springs and frame and 
have the sawed ends of the spring 
shackles welded to the frame, allowing 
14-inch clearance between spring end 
and pipe frame. 

Drill the transverse parts of the 
frame (tube in rear and angle iron in 
front), as indicated on drawing, to re- 
ceive 4% x 4%-inch machine bolts. At- 
tach 2 x 4inch wood cross pieces with 
the bolts. Next the boat should be lifted 
to riding position and two-inch pieces of 
wood cut to fit the bottom. When nailed 
to the wooden cross pieces they will pre- 
vent the craft from slipping. While the 
boat is still in position, measure for the 
clamp pieces (1 x 4-inch wood stock) 
and the 5/16-inch iron rods which will 
secure the clamp pieces to the frame, 
These are then threaded for wing nuts 
they will hold the boat snugly and be 
easily removable when you're floating 
the hull. 

Cement felt to all parts that will come 
in contact with the craft: the shaped 
bottom pieces, and bearing surface of 
the clamp pieces. The final step, a coat 
or two of paint, not only enhances the 
appearances of the trailer but will pre- 
vent rust and rot. 








You Can Build-this Boat Trailer 


(Continued from page 50) 














MATERIALS 
NEEDED FOR TRAILER 


Two-inch diameter pipe for frame: 
2 pieces 9 ft. long for sides 
| piece 4 ft. long for tongue 
| piece 38 in. long for rear crosspiece 
Angle iron, 1'-inch: 
| piece 36 in. long for fore crosspiece 
Clamps and parts: 
2 pieces 2” x 4” x 8’ (pine) 
2 pieces 1” x 4” x 8’ (pine) 
4 two-in. pieces shaped to hull 
4 pieces iron rod, 5/16” x 2’ 
8 wing nuts and lock washers 
4 '4”" x 4/2” carriage bolts 
Undercarriage and parts: 
2 Model T Ford wheels 
Model T Ford front-axle assembly, 
complete with spindles 
springs from any light car 
spring shackles to fit above 
machine bolts /2” x 22” and lock 
washers 
pieces /2” x 12” iron rod, threaded 
and bent for spring clips 
nuts (/2”), with lock washers, for 
clips 
4 pieces '4” x I'2” x 
plates 
4 pieces '4” x I'2” x 
spindle locks 
8 machine bolts '2” 
License-plate holder 
assembly 


— > AD _- 


foo) 


3” flat iron clip 
7” flat iron, for 


x 2” for above 
and tail-light 


— ———— 
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Sharks Are Rats 


(Continued from page 33 


prey, but always turning tail when the 
odds became too great for them. 

One afternoon, while scouting along 
the fringing reefs for sharks, I became 
aware that the familiar, long gray 
shapes were strangely missing from the 
blue shadows below the coral ledges. 
Oro suddenly gripped my arm and 
pointed out to sea. Then I saw why the 
sharks were gone from their usual 
haunts. 

A mother whale, with her young calf 
at her side, had come in close to the 
reefs of Tubuai, on her slow trip south, 
to scrape off some of the irritating bar- 
nacles on her body—and the sharks had 
ambushed her! 

The mother whale fought valiantly, 
and with her huge flukes knocked many 
sharks senseless. But where one shark 
was crippled, two and three streaked in 
to take its place. The strong scent of 
whale blood soon brought scores of 
blood-crazed killers. It was nerve- 
wracking to watch those sharks tear 
away great chunks of blubber, while 
the sea boiled as if in eruption. 

The whale, trapped above a great 
coral ledge, had no opportunity to sound 
and escape. After seeing her calf torn to 
shreds and slaughtered, she finally gave 
up in despair and slowly settled into 
the sea. The water was stained with 
blood in a wide radius, and bristled with 
the fins of sharks rushing to join the 
feast. It had been ‘a cowardly battle 
from start to finish. 

After that, I carried my shark killing 
to a reckless pitch. Yes, even at night 
I set out lines for them. I rigged up 
quarter-inch hemp lines with airplane- 
wire leaders and galvanized shark 
hooks, and baited each with about five 
pounds of fresh-water eels, bloody and 
quite smelly. I tied the lines to coco 


palms close to my hut, dropping the 
hooks into the lagoon about 100 feet 
from the coral beach. Over the lines, 


close to the boles of the palms, I hung 
two empty rum bottles. During the 
night I’d be aroused by the musical 
notes of the dangling dead soldiers, and 
by lantern light we'd haul in our 
catches. It was exciting pulling them 
to shore, as the killers twisted, thrashed, 
and rolled, their white bellies flashing 
in the beams our lanterns threw across 
the dark surface of the lagoon. 


HE natives usually killed sharks by 

beating out their brains with clubs or 
coral rocks, but I used a simpler and 
quicker method. Into a gill opening 
above the pectoral fin I would thrust a 
razor-sharp knife, attached to a bam- 
boo shaft. One strong twist, and it 
would neatly sever the main artery in 
the neck. 

Many of the sharks, whose hides were 
not too badly scarred, I set aside for 
shagreen. Their skins, stripped off and 
salted down, made excellent bookbind- 
ing material. The fins—pectoral, ven- 
tral, and anal—I cut off and presented 
to my Chinese trader-friend, Ah Punu, 
who used the gelatinous substance in 
the preparation of savory soups. 

It was not uncommon to have as 
many as a dozen sharks lined up on the 
beach after a good night’s catch. But 
before dawn the otherwise clean air of 
Tubuai would be polluted with the 
stench. The skinning done, we'd hold 
our noses and tow the carcasses out to 


sea behind our outrigger canoes. Their 
brothers and sisters could be depended 
on to gobble them up. 

Naturally, I have had many danger- 
ous encounters with sharks. You can’t 
fool around them very long without run- 
ning great risks of having a leg or an 
arm torn off. 

My most harrowing experience came 
one afternoon when I sighted the head 
and hump of a honu (a large, green, 
edible sea turtle) weighing fully 200 
pounds. Oro and I had been out on the 
reefs spearing tuna and had just started 


back to the village when I spied the 
turtle. 
It was swimming along slowly, like 


a serene old gentleman out for a pleas- 
ant paddle. I slipped over the side of 
our outrigger canoe in swift, quiet pur- 
suit. Approaching within fifteen feet, I 
sank below the surface, where by using 
a slow breast stroke I was able to swim 
up under the honw before it could be- 
come aware of my presence and make 


any attempt to escape. 


T was a male turtle, distinguishable by 
its long tail, and I lost some of my 
enthusiasm. Males are extremely hard 


to handle because they use those tails 


much as an elephant does his trunk, to 
bring their tormentor’s limbs withir 
reach of their powerful, tearing beaks 
3ut a turtle is the most highly prized 


marine food of the South Pacific, so I 
couldn’t forgo the opportunity to cap- 
ture it for the communal soup pot. 

I shot up under the turtle and, before 
it could dive, grasped it by its hind flip- 
pers and steered it in the direction of 
the coral strand close by the village. 
The honu desperately kicked its short 
flippers and lashed its tail, almost 
stretching its neck out of shape to grasp 
my limbs in its beak. But I held on 
grimly and kept propelling it closer to 
the beach. 

Then I heard Oro give a loud shout 
of alarm: “Shark! Shark, Willie!” 

“Where?” I yelled anxiously. 

Oro didn’t have time to answer. There 
was a sudden rush of water at my side 
and my right arm from shoulder to 
finger tips was raked cruelly as if by 
a huge rasp. The turtle was jerked out 
of my grasp, and I heard a horrible 
crunching sound. When I had time to 
look, the turtle, shell and all, had been 
cut in two, and its fore part was gone 

Oro picked me up, and I was shaking 


and exhausted with fright from my 
close call. The shark had missed chew- 
ing off my legs by inches! I learned 


later that tiger sharks never pass up a 
chance to take a bite out of a turtle 
Imagine the strength of jaws and sharp 
teeth that can cut through that thick 
shell! 

Next time, I plan to go to Samoa for 
my shark fishing. Deep-water sharks 
swarm in that part of the South Pacific, 


which is free of lagoons; and as the 
Samoans are the most capable and 


courageous shark hunters in the world, 
I expect to have a lively time. I might 
even make a little money out of my 
shark fishing, since I’ve learned better 
methods of preserving the hides. 

In any case, I'll get plenty of satisfac- 
tion out of it. It must be plain to you 
by this time that I hate sharks. And 
nothing gives me greater pleasure than 
to mow ’em down. 
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Wear Duofold Underwear 
on one hunting trip and 
you'll never go without it 
again! Unique fabricin two 
thin layers gives you more 
warmth with less weight. 
Wool in outer layer, away 
fromthe skin Noitch All 
cotton inner layer Con- 
stant comfort. Perspiration 
is absorbed by inner layer 
and evaporated from outer 
layer Keeps body drier,and 
reduces chills caused by 
evaporation Perfect for all 
outdoor sports. 
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Something New— 
ALL-LEATHER 
SPORT SHIRT 


Smart looking. Of top grade 
soft leather. Ideal for Golf, 
Fishing, Hunting, Riding, 
Camping, etc., Unusual 
value. Descriptive folder free. 
MecCLELLAN & CO. 
1126-A Granville Ave., Chicago. 
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Bass Bugs for Better Sport 


LOATING fly-rod lures don’t get the 
attention from anglers that 
they should. I have been enthusias- 
tic about this fishing for at least 12 
years, and interested in it for more than 
20. As I fish here and there throughout 
the bass territories I find that bug fish- 
ermen are far in the minority as com- 


bass 


pared with either plug casters or live- 
bait fishermen. 
It is hard to understand why. This 


kind of artificial-lure casting is as easy 
to learn as any other. It is extremely 
fascinating, and consistently far more 
effective than any other method, pro- 
vided that the fish are in comparatively 
shallow water, say less than 8 ft. deep. 

In water depths ranging 
from just enough to cover the 
fish up to a depth of 7 ft., 
bass are quite likely to be in- 
terested in surface foods. The 
limit in depth depends great- 
ly on the clarity of the water. 
The more discolored the wa- 
ter is, the more shallow it 
must be for the fish to be 
interested in anything mov- 
ing on the top. However, 
there seems to be a limit as 
to the distance fish will travel 
to rise consistently to surface 
food, no matter how clear the 
water is. That distance is 
about 8 ft., with the most 
productive depths ranging 
from 2 to 4 ft. At greater 
depths seem to take 
more interest in food or lures 
which descend to them, and 
so do not respond well to sur- 
face lures. 

Except for those few very 
shallow ponds which are fish- 
able in their entirety, there 
is one general rule to follow 
in selecting locations which 
should be fished with a bass 
bug. It is to work the edges 
and pockets of weed beds, 
log jams, shore lines, rock 
shoals, sand bars, and narrow 
arms and backwaters of lakes 
and streams. Often it is best 
to drop the bug so close to 
shore that it actually touches 
the edge as it drops. It some- 
times helps, where it may be 


bass 


duce when clipped-hair-body bugs prove 
very successful. Of course these hair- 
body lures become waterlogged quickly, 
especially if the line sinks; but, because 
of the rough and lifelike body, they 
often interest fish when nothing else 
does, especially when floating properly. 

Hair-type lures may be made better 
floaters if given a dip in the gasoline- 
paraffin dry-fly mixture I have recom- 
mended for years: 2 oz. paraffin to % pt. 
gasoline. Make it weaker or stronger 
with paraffin as you choose. My prefer- 
ence is for 2 oz. paraffin to 1 pt. of 
gasoline, but that, primarily, is  be- 


cause I frequently fish late in the sea- 
son, and often at high altitudes. As most 





shake out, and let dry before you put 
it in the box. Such treatment will keep 
the bug waterproofed for two or three 
hours, unless you catch so many fish 
that the paraffin is rubbed off, or have 
a line that doesn’t float. 

I prefer at least two bugs of each type 
and body construction that may be 
needed. Then, if one of them proves 
successful, I have another to use if it 
wears out, is lost, or becomes water- 
logged. If you alternate two bugs you 
can fish successfully the entire day, 
especially if you carefully dry the one 
not in use, and occasionally switch to 
another of a different type. Don’t try 
to give a wet bug a dose of waterproof- 
ing. It can’t be done. 

As to what types of bugs to 
use, that’s a subject that 
bears repetition. I favor three 
above all others: hair-bodied, 
frog-legged kind; cork or hair 
body, spreading-wing type; 
and those that represent min- 
nows. Each of these must be 
fished in a different way, al- 
though the frog-legged and 
hair-winged types require 
about the same manipulation. 

Frog lures are most suc- 
cessful when given a realistic 
frog-swimming action. They 
should look as if kicking their 
legs to propel themselves 
along. The action should not 
be fast; indeed, it pays to 
let the bug lie still occasion- 
ally. At the immediate com- 
pletion of the cast I give a 
slight twitch, which simulates 
a frog striking the water at 
a slant, with the force of his 


dive carrying him ahead a 
bit. After that I pause for 15 
or 20 seconds, then give a 
decided but slight jerk. If 


done correctly, it looks as 
though the frog had kicked 
its legs and moved a half 
inch or so. Vary the speed of 
these movements, also their 
number between 
Make the frog swim as erra- 
tically as possible. The nearer 
you come to making the arti- 
ficial act like the real thing, 
the more likely you are to 


pauses 





done without getting snagged, : nyt Fete fy gel Poet, acl take bass attracted by a frog 
to drop the lure on the bank - , . , diet. 
or protruding cover so that Proof that the right kind of artificial surface lure will produce The spread-winged type 


it may be twitched off. For 

natural action this can’t be beaten, even 
by the most expert caster when making 
a perfect, direct drop. 

Success depends at least 80 percent 
on manipulation of the lure, and a 
doubtful 20 percent on the lure itself. 
The chief requirements of a really effec- 
tive surface lure are floatability, form, 
and action. Cork and balsa wood give 
the greatest floatability, but being rigid 
and smooth they sometimes fail to pro- 


90 


surface-lure bass fishing is done during 
warm weather, the stronger paraffin 
mixture is recommended. The warmer 
the weather, the more paraffin you may 
use without solidification of the mix- 
ture. The colder the weather, the less 
paraffin you can use, and often you 
must carry the preparation next to your 
body so that it doesn’t congeal. 
Prepare your bass bugs in advance. 
Soak each one well in the _ solution, 


simulates a large bug which 
has fallen to the water and is struggling 
there. Its action should be as fluttering 
as you can make it. After the bug drops 
to the water, I let it lie there a moment. 
When the rings caused by its dropping 
to the surface have almost subsided, I 
bring the line taut and give it a twitch 
so slight that the lure moves the slight- 
est bit. I let it rest for about five sec- 
onds; give another slight twitch; pause 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Bass Bugs for Better Sport 


(Continued from page 90) 


for 30 seconds or more; then give a de- 
cided twitch which moves the lure for- 
ward about % in. A quivering of the 
wrist and forearm immediately follows, 
to make the bug shimmy on the water. 

When done properly, the action of the 
lure is very like that made by a large, 
natural bug which is struggling on the 
water. Of all the enticing movements 
possible with an artificial bug and a fly 
rod, this is the most taking. I’ve had 
it coax bass up from deep holes, and 
under the worst conditions, from Maine 
to Florida, in Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Texas, as well as Ontario. It isn’t hard 
to do this trick if you have the right 
tackle. 


HE minnow lure is perhaps the most 

difficult to manipulate properly. Ac- 
tion should be darting, and of uneven 
course, with little pauses and twitches. 
It should never be hurried. Bass, when 
going for a minnow, do so with a short 
rush. If they miss it they’re apt to do 
one of three things—retreat, stay where 
they are, or go for another minnow if 
there is one close by. They rarely fol- 
low anything on the surface if it moves 
so fast and continuously that extra ex- 
ertion is necessary to follow it. But if 
the minnow stops momentarily, as if 
confused, then makes a few half-hearted 
attempts at escape, the bass will often 
take it if his suspicions haven’t been 
aroused. This applies only to surface 
lures. Underwater lures work on a dif- 
ferent principle. 

I firmly believe that many missed 
strikes are caused by too much haste on 
the part of the angler. Other causes 
may be a poorly judged strike on the 
part of the fish, or a sudden realization 
that the lure is a fake. Then there are 
also the curiosity rises—those from fish 
not hungry yet interested in something 
that looks crippled. My records tell of 
many good bass that have been hooked 
at times when I was looking somewhere 
else. My reaction was late, yet the fish 
were solidly hooked. In such cases the 
fish have been large ones, while the 
missed fish seemed to be small ones. 
Large fish which I have actually seen as 
I missed them have all been lost by too 
much haste on the strike, or from mak- 
ing a premature lift for another cast 
just when a fish decided to take. It is 
important always to fish out your cast. 
Don’t become impatient, and lift for 
another try, when the first several feet 
of manipulation fail to bring a rise. You 
will often lose a good fish if you do. 

Almost any rod may be used for bass- 
bug fishing, with 9%-ft. size the best 
length in my opinion. The weight may 
vary between 5% and 7 oz. Rods shorter 
than 9% ft. do not have the length 
needed for proper manipulation of the 
bug, and longer rods are a burden to 
the casting arm. Even a 9% footer 
will tire you badly if the action is not 
well distributed from grasp to tip. Also, 
much depends on getting a line that 
will fit. 

Those who favor a stiff-butt rod would 
probably consider my favorite rod too 
whippy. But it performs perfectly for 
me, even though I am rather light 
weight—about 155 lb.—and 5 ft. 10% in. 
tall. I can fish steadily with it all day 
without having my wrist give out, and I 
can’t do that with a heavier, stiffer rod. 
The limberness of this rod never handi- 


caps me; on the contrary, it aids me in 
putting my bug on the water in an en- 
ticing manner and into difficult locations. 

As for the line—level, double-tapered, 
or bulletheaded—pick the type that suits 
you. The level I do not like. I prefer 
the double taper, but find the bullethead 
useful when distance is required. The 
main requisite of the line is its float- 
ability. Nothing can ruin your chances 
more quickly than a line which sinks 
the moment it touches the water. You 
can’t work the-bug effectively when this 
happens, and with hair-bodied lures the 
sinking line soon waterlogs them so 
they are almost impossible to use with 
any success. 

Therefore buy the best floating line 
possible, and always keep it as dry and 
waterproof as you can while fishing. 
This may be done by resting and 
thoroughly drying and dressing the line 
four or five times in a day’s fishing. It’s | 
best to have two good lines with you. 
Use one until it is watersoaked, then 
change to the other. By the time that is 
soggy, it may be lunch time. During 
this rest period dry out and dress both 
lines thoroughly, and then you'll be 
ready for afternoon fishing. Look out 
for the period of twilight fishing. At 
that time the line gets wet more quickly 
because the air is damp and the drying 
effect of the sun is gone. Always have a 
fresh line and two or three fresh bugs 
on hand for this evening fishing. It pays 
fish dividends. 

Long leaders give a detached look to 
the lure, and aid you to make it drop 
delicately. The first time I ever used a 
tapered leader for bass bugging I was 
completely sold, for it greatly improved 
my casting and manipulation technique. 
For regular use a 7'%-footer will do, 
though I advocate one of 9 ft. The 
taper should run from about .019 to .014 
or .013. On occasions one of 12 ft., 
tapered to .012, is better. 

If you haven’t given bass-bug fishing 
a trial, it’s time you did. If you've tried 
it with no success, something is wrong. 
Either you're fishing when and where 
the bass won’t rise, or your technique 
and tackle aren’t right. Any place where | 
you see bass rising in shallow water, 
you can surely get results with a surface 
bug worked properly. Your greatest 
handicap is the wind. The rougher the 
water, the smaller the chances of suc- 
cess; the smoother it is, the better. 
Ray Bergman. 


Home-loving Trout 


LOODS which inundated Upper Pen- 

insula trout-rearing stations in Mich- 
igan brought out notable differences 
between brown and rainbow trout and 
Eastern brook trout. 

Rearing-station workers who waded 
or paddled out over the ponds when the 
waters began subsiding, noticed that 
brook-trout ponds had been virtually 
emptied of trout, but that where the 
browns and rainbows had been located, 
the trout were still there in gratifying 
numbers. Yet their chance to escape 
over dams and screens had been quite 
as good as that of the brookies. 

Perhaps browns and rainbows are 
more inclined to be bottom feeders than 
the brook trout; but why the habit 
should hold throughout unusual storm 
conditions is unexplained. 
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For deep sea fishing, surf casting, bait 
casting, or any kind of fishing, your sport 
is greater with Pflueger tackle—built from 
generations of experience. Before going 
to salt water ask your dealer to show 
you these leading Pflueger favorites: 









































Pflueger 
ATLAPAC 
with Torpedo 

Handle 


No. 1660 6/0,100.00 
No.1690 9/0, 120.00 


Pflueger 
TEMPLAR 
with Torpedo 

Handle 
No. 1419 3/4 
400 yd., $22.75 
No. 1420 1/2 
500 yd. $28.50 


Pflueger 
CAPITOL 
with 
Torpedo 
Handle 
No. 1985 
$7.50 
No. 1988 
$10.00 
No. 1989 
$11.25 


Pflueger 
OHIO 
with Torpedo 
Handle 
No. 1975. $5.50 
No. 1978. 6.50 
No. 1979. 7.00 


Pflueger 
SUPREME 
No. 1573 . .$25.00 


Pflueger 
AKRON 
No. 1893 60 yd. . $6.00 
No. 1893L 60 yd. .6.00 
No. 1894 80 yd. . 6.50 
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Light as a feather 
Springy underfoot 
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Like walking ‘‘on air.’’ As light and comfortable 
as hunting in your bedroom slippers! Yet protec- 
tion enough for the roughest going! That's the 
Russell Bird Shooter! At surprisingly low cost yo 
can own a pair of these wonderful, lightweight 
moccasins hand sewed to your individual 
measure. For pheasant, quail, grouse, squirrel or 
cotton-tail, there just isn’t anything that fills 
the bill quite so perfectly. It is America’s No. 1 
Upland Hunting Boot! Write for our latest cata- 
log with price list showing full line of 5 
Moccasins for men and women. 
ANY FOOT EASY TO FIT 
The harder you are to ! 
» more reason for coming to us 
Just draw the shape of your foot 
on a special order blank ll 
send you—give all other measi 
ments requested—and you'll 
pair of boots that will give you a 
new idea of what easy-going foot 
comfort really means. If your dealer 
doesn't stock Russell's, we will supply 
you direct. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 


928 Wisconsin St. Berlin, Wisconsin 
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“SEE the RIBS” 
Unbeatable for ALL Game-fish, fresh water or salt 
Demand the name ““Heddon”’ on every Bait. (259 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. 0111, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Biggest Bass of 1938 caught by 
fred Glander, Dayton, Ohio 
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@ Just the map for your home. office, 
club, cabin or yacht. Shows weights 
of fish and where caught. F 
in tube $3.00: mounte 
framed $15.00: under glass 
shipped prepaid. Limited quantity. 
Get your copy NOW. If your dealer 
cannot supply—order direct. 


SPORTSMAN’S MAP CO. 


1804 London Guarantee Bidg. Chicago, Illinois 


182 SPECIES SHOWN IN 8 NATURAL COLORS 
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Beautiru — PLASTIC — CABINETS 


Midget radio fits your pocket or purse 
Weighs only 4 ozs. Smaller than ciga 
rette package! Receives stations with 
clear natural tone. No Crystals to adjust 
—No Upkeep— one moving part 
WIRELESS TUBELESS BAT- 
New Patented Design. Has enclosed 
geared luminous dial for perfect tuning Many owners report 
amazing reception and distance 
ONE YEAR GUARANTEE 

Sent complete ready to listen with instructions and Tiny 
in home, offiees, hotels. boats, in bed, etc. Takes Only 
Connect—No Electricity Needed! 
SEND NO MONEY! !’ay postman only $2.99 plus postage on arrival 

or send $2.99 (Check vf ©., Cash) and yours 
value. ORDER NOW! 







COCUOCCUOULL! 


ACTUAL SIZE 
36x38 INCHES 
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Mountain-Locked Trout 


(Continued from page 3 


I'll eat my thirty-dollar boots without 
salt and pepper. 

McGuire dressed the fish while the 
tea water heated, and when the fire 
burned down to a glowing bed of coals 
we impaled each tiny trout on a sharp- 
ened willow with a slice of bacon. 
Broiled trout and black tea and a jam 
sandwich make a good lunch. We topped 
it off with an apple and a candy bar 
apiece, then lolled beside the fire for 
that precious noonday rest, delightful 
interlude in any day spent out of doors. 
But this day it was interrupted. 

HERE we were, sitting around the 

fire, dozing in its warmth, when spang 

a rock about the size of a golf ball 
slapped down in our midst, half burying 
itself in the ground. 

“What the hell?” exclaimed Brown; 
and then: “Come on!” 

He leaped erect and dashed for the 
shelter of an overhanging cliff, twenty- 
five feet away. McGuire and I plunged 


after him like a couple of cottontails 
scuttling into a brush pile. We had no 
more than flattened ourselves against 


the rock wall when a thundering shower 
of stones, large and small, bombarded 
the spot where we'd been sitting. Our 
campfire was scattered by a bowlder the 
size of a turkey. Other stones, ranging 
from walnut to basketball size, bashed 
down willows and sage brush and dug 
into the ground. Fortunately, McGuire’s 
fishing rod and Brown’s camera were 
spared, but one of our cups was smashed 
flatter than our skulls might have been 
had not we reached the safety of the 
cliff. 

“Goshamighty!"” McGuire ejaculated 
as the dust and splinters began to settle 
and the penetrating odor of ozone from 


freshly shattered rocks reached our 
nostrils. “Does that happen often here?” 
“No,” replied Brown. “That's the 


closest we ever came to getting mowed 
down, and I guess Ted and I have been 
up here a hundred times. We've seen 
fallen rocks and have even seen them 
come down, but never that close.” 

“Melting frost, or a prowling bobcat 
way up, loosens a chip of rock,” I ex- 
plained to McGuire. “Down it comes, 
bouncing and clattering, and maybe on 
the way it cuts loose some big ones. 
That’s what happened this time.” 

“So this is your idea of the perfect 
picnic ground!” McGuire commented 
tartly. “Climbing Devil’s Ladder is like 


scaling the Empire State Building. And 
once you’re up—well, it gets me why 
you fellows haven’t broken a leg long 


ago, jumping from one rock to another, 
or had an eye gouged out by the brush. 


And say—how about rattlesnakes and 
scorpions?” 

“Lots of ‘em in summer,” Brown 
agreed. “But then there’s less danger 
from falling rocks, so you can watch 
the ground for snakes. We get a few 
every time we come over.” 

Despite our joking, each of us was 
shaken by our narrow escape. We did 


not attempt to rebuild our fire but, after 
stamping out its scattered embers, col- 
lected our duffel and continued on up 
the canyon. 

Here the fishing became better. The 
chasm narrowed until it was no wider 
than the stream, and the stream became 
a succession of narrow channels and 
limpid pools. Light was almost too dim 


7) 
for pictures, but by means of a tripod 
and long exposures we managed to re- 
cord a few scenes. After catching a 
dozen trout, most of which we returned 
to the stream, Brown and I grew tired 
of our willow and borrowed McGuire’s 
outfit to take turns fishing a few pools. 

Casting was impossible in most places. 
Usually we wormed our way through 
the brush until we were close enough to 
a pool to drop a fly into it. Because of 
the brush a short leader was necessary; 
hence it was better not to let the leader 
and line touch the water but merely to 
dabble the fiy on its surface. In some of 
the longer pools, however, there was 
room for a backcast, and a careful cast 
of from thirty to forty feet would net a 
nice fish. Occasionally we’d get one big 
enough—nine to twelve inches long—to 
throw a good bend in the rod. But 
ordinarily they ran six or eight inches 
in length; and that’s just the right size 


to eat, according to those who never 
catch a trout any bigger. 
After a while we came to the end of 


the fishing. Now just why there should 
be no fish above a certain tiny falls is 
beyond me. There are better-looking 
pools above the little falls than there are 
below it. The water surely must be as 
good, for the division line between well- 
stocked and fishless water is no wider 
than twenty feet. Perhaps this waterfall 
is high enough to prevent the fish from 
traveling upstream, although I’ve seen 
trout leap higher ones. It may be that 
in bygone days some wandering trapper 
carried a few trout around the first wa- 


terfall—fish that had originally migrated 
up the stream from the Snake River, 
twenty miles away. Caught between the 
two falls, the trout may have stayed 
right where they were planted, never 
drifting down and unable to swim up. 

HATEVER the reason, there the 


fishing peters out. But we kept ona 
mile or so, content merely to enjoy once 
more the beauty of the spot. When we 
reached a slope that looked as though 
it would lead us out of the canyon we 
started up. We had a steep-pitched rock 
slide to clamber over for 300 yards, then 
took to hands and knees up a jagged 
cliff until we found a gentler slope above 
it. Soon after, we ran into a second cliff 
with no visible means of ascent; but 
after following a narrow ledge around 
its base we finally found a fissure we 
could climb by bracing against one 
side occasionally, as on the Ladder. 

In due time we were on comparatively 
level ground, far above the floor of the 
canyon, with only an hour’s hike separat- 
ing us from our car at the mouth of the 
canyon. We had spent seven hours fol- 
lowing the canyon far. Along the 
stream, when we started up, it had been 
almost dark; outside, an hour later, the 
November sunset was still bathing the 


as 


higher peaks in a flood of yellow light. 
Finally we reached the car, crawled 


in and started the motor. “Well,” said 
Brown to McGuire, “what do you think 
of it?” 

The latter released an audible sigh 
and sank wearily back into the seat. 
“It’s all right once, I guess,” he muttered 
sleepily, “but I never want to come 
back!” 

If McGuire’s like Brown and me—and 
I think he is—he’ll live to eat those 
words. And many a Jump Creek trout! 
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Anglers Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Homemade Rod Case 


OR TRANSPORTING rods by auto- 

mobile, I use a homemade case which 
cost me $2 or less and which holds 2 
casting rods with 1 extra tip; one 9-ft. 
bait rod; and 1 fly rod with an extra 
tip. In addition, there’s plenty of space 
for extra tips in the lid of the case. To 
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SPONGE “Pao 
RUBBER __ 


% x % in. parting strip; a piece of ply- 
wood, 12 x 48 x % in.; four 1l-in. brass 
hinges; 1 ball friction catch; 1 handle; 
2 straps and buckles; 6 spring clips; a 
piece of artificial leather, for the cover; 
| 8 brass corners; and 24 brass screws. In 
| addition, you will need spar varnish to 
finish the interior—unless you'd rather 
| line it with felt or plush—and a piece of 
sponge rubber, to fit beneath the ball 
friction catch. Of course, you may have 
to vary the quantities of plywood and 
parting strip, depending on the length 
of the longest rod section you want to 
put in the case—A. W. Whitton, IIl. 


Hitch Knot 


HIS knot holds per- He LINE 

fectly, and can easily 
be untied by pulling at 
A. Use it to tie a fishing P 
line to the leader loops, A 
or to attach a line or 
| leader to snelled- hook 
| loops. To tighten knot, 
| pull on the line.—A. J. 
Lemoine, La. 


Mat for the Mud 


HEN fishing a stream with soft, 

muddy banks, make yourself a 
mat to stand on. Take along a piece of 
wire poultry netting about 18 in. square. 
As you approach the muddy shore, cut 
a few young saplings with your pocket 
knife and weave them into the mesh of 
the wire. The mat can be cleaned by 
rinsing it in the water; or you can throw 
it away and make a new one next 
time.—A. H. Waychoff, Ariz. 
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“Kills 
Small 
Mouth!” 


"We really kill the small 
mouth and line sides on 
our float trips in the 
Ozarks. These are from 
the lower White River in 
Arkansas. 

"“Baits’ that are always 






snagging sure ruin your 
fun and fishing when 





you're floating fast wa- 
ter. The No. | Hawaiian 
wiggles fit to kill and 


— J.C. Poatesoat, Springfield, Mo. 


don't hang up.” —he used this bait 


Hawaiian 





No. 1—75c 
Extra Skirts, 40 Tails ‘‘a million wiggles 25¢ 







This is the deep running member of the sensational Hawaiian ~ 
Wiggler family. The ideal river bait—she wiggles thru snags and gets bass. 


FRED ARBOGAST 148 North St., Akron, Ohio 
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FOR PARTICULAR SMOKERS 


ONLY *1-50 ome 
hie 
moyyleee a 


TREAT 
YOURSELF 
TO A THRILL 


This pipe really stays lit—saves 1/3 of your tobacco—burns it ali—on one 
match. The coolest, mildest, sweetest smoke you ever had from any pipe. Made of genuine 
aged briar. This quality pipe is CONVERTING A NATION to the joys of pipe smoking. 





| 





Send $1.50 for your Briar Hill Stoker Pipe or write for descriptive literature showing 12 models. 


Your own pipe can be modernized, custom fitted by expert workmen, with a genuine BRIAR 
HILL STOKER—send it to us with one dollar. It will be returned promptly postpaid. 


See our full page advertisements in November Popular Science and Popular Mechanics, also 
Sports Afield. 


‘Briar Hill Corp. MILLERSBURG, OHIO DEPT.O-L 








Plan Your Smoking —Fill Your Pouch with 
~ Christian Peper's — 
POUCH MIXTURE 


Want to be sure of smoking satisfaction 
on your trip? Then treat your favorite 
pouch toa load of Christian Peper’s Pouch 
) Mixture. As Mr. W. E. Anderson of 
4 Los Angeles says, this blend “has what 
it takes to make a fine tobacco... mild- 














; In Waterproof 76 
ness, aroma and body—truly a fine  Gjied' sit Pouch 25¢ 
tobacco.”” At good dealers everywhere. Large Refill . . 25¢ 

Send 6¢ in stamps for sample. Gor. Can. $1.60 
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Are Tuna Worth the Bother? 


HERE are people who 

like to catch tuna, just 

as there are people who 

like to eat tripe—but both 
have acquired tastes. Many anglers af- 
firm that Thunnus thynnus is the gami- 
est of fish; others call him a hog and say 
that the only difference between him 
and a Georgia razorback is that he has 
fins instead of feet and that his tail 
refuses to curl unless he’s left in the sun 
for several hours. There is an element 
of truth in both opinions. 

Against those who claim that the tuna 
is a brainy antagonist, there are as 
many fishermen who say that the fish 
are so dumb that they haven't yet dis- 
covered the English Channel, and still 
persist in migrating around the Irish 
coast. 

Be that as it may, the tuna cannot be 
dismissed with an airy gesture of dis- 


dain. Like the measles, he’s here to stay 
unless the newly arrived commercial 
fishermen doom him to extinction as 


they did his yellow-finned relative on 
the West Coast. 

To many anglers the tuna is not only 
a problem, but a source of sharp annoy- 
ance. This is because they obstinately 
refuse to acknowledge either the char- 
acteristics or the strength of the species. 

Grim tales are constantly heard of 
tackle being smashed, lines run out, and 
general havoc wrought by colossal tuna. 
The giants of the seas which, with joyous 
abandon, cause such damage probably 
do not exceed 50 or 60 lb. But they'll 
snap the heaviest hand line, if it’s at- 
tached solidly to a boat, and think noth- 
ing of it. 

Consequently the rod-and-reel fisher- 
men who are equipped with 9 or 12- 
thread line, and who cherish the idea 
that they can either stop or discourage 
a tuna that’s traveling high, wide, and 
handsome, will have this illusion quickly 
dispelled. One might as well attempt to 
snare a bull with a butterfly net. 

Since adequate tackle and equipment 
seem to make the difference between 
tuna-angling sport and annoyance and 
disappointment, it might be well to go 
into the matter at some length. And 
logically we'll start with the rod. 

This should be a rod rather than a 
pole; but considering some of the poles 
in use it would be small wonder if the 
price of billiard cues should soar. The 
tip of our rod should weigh from 10 to 
12 oz., and should be from 6 to 6% ft. 
long. We use “should be” advisedly, for 
it appears to be impossible to purchase 
a tip of this length, and probably the 
average angler will have to content him- 
self with a 5% ft. tip. The advantage of 
the longer tip lies in its greater springi- 
ness, which helps to kill the fish more 
quickly and with less exertion by the 
angler. 

A reel equipped with star drag and 
capable of holding 400 yd. of 15-thread 
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linen line is sufficient unless one is 
angling for the big ones; then, of course, 
it become necessary to step up to a 9-0 
reel with 24-thread line. 

The best trolling lures are the feath- 
ered jigs, and here you have a magnifi- 
cent opportunity to indulge your chro- 
matic fancies. For these lures come in 
a variety of colors any of which is ac- 
ceptable, depending on the tuna’s mood, 
and this mood is for you to discover. 

At times they show a decided pref- 
erence for a yellow-and-green feather, 
while at others they fall for a white one, 
tandem-rigged. Old salts say: When 
there is a shift off [that is, a change of 
wind direction] on the wane of the 
moon, tie on a blue-and-white feather. 
But some chap may show up with a red 
plume and take all the boys into camp. 

Tuna are not boat-shy—in fact, they 
are quite the reverse—and if a captain 
suddenly stopped his boat in the middle 
of a school it is a question whether the 
tuna might not come aboard and swamp 
the boat. This has not happened yet, but 
we do not know any captain who is 
intrepid enough to take a chance. 

As a rule, tuna follow just beyond the 
white water churned by the propeller; 
so 30 or 40 ft. back of the stern is the 
best place for your feather. However, 
just to be contrary, tuna at times be- 
come suddenly coy, and it is then neces- 
sary to drop the lure back several 
hundred feet. 
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Tuna have also been taken by still 
fishing at a depth of from 200 to 500 ft. 
Their constitutions are so rugged that 
such depths affect them no more than a 
greenhead fly on the neck bothers a 
Barnegatter. 

The average boat captain is inclined 
to believe that a trolling speed of from 
9 to 11 miles an hour is appropriate. 
Generally it is—but not always. Tuna 
for some obscure reason are lethargic 
at times. The above speed will then not 
get results, and it may transpire that a 
speed of about 6 or 7 miles an hour is 
more effective. If not, you can at least 
break out the beer and watch the sea 
gulls for a while. 

Large tuna, which tip the scales at 
hundreds of pounds, are not interested 
in chasing a feather over the ocean’s 
surface. Chumming is considered the 


most successful method of fishing for 
them, though it is not so pleasant as 
trolling. 


An exception to this rule, however, 
was provided by Bob Fisher, president 
of the Tuna Club of Maine, who hooked 
a tuna weighing 660 lb. on a green- 
feather jig. Although he was using a 
54-thread line, it took him an hour and 
twenty minutes to bring the fish to gaff. 

Other notable catches in the tuna 
waters of Maine included two taken by 
Henry Strater of Ogonquit—one of 
which weighed 420 lb. and the second 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Talk as you please, the tuna take goes on—as witness this impressive New Jersey catch 
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Are Tuna Worth the Bother? 


(Continued from page 94) 


175 lb—and that of Richard Yorke, 
which registered 580 Ib. 

The average angler going forth to 
battle tuna girds up his loins, spits on 
his hands, and there and then resolves 
to die for dear old Siwash. With him it’s 
a matter of matching might with might, 
and if the tuna wants an inch he is made 
to sweat for it. For every drop of tuna 
sweat, however, the angler donates a 
quart, and at the end of the grim battle 
it is generally a toss-up which is the 
most exhausted, man or fish. 

As a matter of fact, it has been found 
that a large tuna can be cajoled into 
coming to gaff with a minimum of 
effort. A method of procedure was de- 
vised by that expert angler, Orton G. 
Dale, who once landed a 110-lb. marlin 
on a bluefish feather and a 9-thread line. 
It took him seven hours but he did it— 
and any man who can do that should 
have perfect liberty to try anything. 

Some years ago, when tuna off the 
New Jersey coast were running \% ton to 
the fish, Dale decided that while fishing 
for them was sport, they were not worth 
risking a visit to the hospital. In a 
moment of frankness he confided his 
plan to me and we decided to put it to 
the test, though I was dubious about it. 

A bright September morning found 
us anchored and strewing the ocean’s 
bosom off the Atlantic Highlands with 
pieces of fish. Our hooks were baited 
with whole herring. 

It was not long before an elephantine 
fish appeared in the slick and inhaled 
Dale’s bait. The big tuna then started 
in the general direction of the Irish 
coast, and in a few seconds we were in 
pursuit, with Dale keeping just sufficient 
drag to insure a taut line. After a con- 
siderable distance the fish slackened 
pace and stopped. When we _ were 
directly above him, Dale gave the line a 
sharp jerk which prodded the tuna to 
further effort, and we proceeded sea- 
ward. As before, the tuna stopped and 
seemed to be giving the matter con- 
siderable thought. Dale interrupted the 
cogitation, and this time the ensuing 
rush terminated within 100 yd. When 
the tuna finally refused to respond to 
fervent jerks on the line, Dale reeled 
him to the surface. To our surprise, he 
was quite dead. 


LSO, no sweat bedewed the angler’s 

brow, no abrasions’ scarred his 
hands; in short, Dale had emerged from 
the conflict unruffled, unbruised, and 
confident that this was the correct 
method for the catching of tuna. 

Those who seek these great fish in the 
bleak green seas off the Nova Scotian 
coast have devised a method which puts 
it up to the tuna in no uncertain fashion. 
Fishing is carried on from a dory, and 
when a tuna is hooked the reel brakes 
are applied and the angler and boatman 
go for a ride. Towing a heavy boat con- 
taining several men through swift tide 
rips with one’s mouth is strenuous work 
even for a horse mackerel, and the 
result is that its requiem is pronounced 
a relatively short time after the fish is 
hooked. 

A word concerning the gustatory im- 
portance of the tuna. There are those 
who evince such disrespect that they 
liken a tuna steak to that of a whale; 
others won’t take him as a gift. 

But, no matter what my feelings are 


concerning his qualities as a game fish, 
I am influenced by no prejudice regard- 
ing the tuna as a table delicacy. He 
should, of course, be given the same 
culinary attention that is granted to 
shark-fin soup or octopus au gratin. 
That modus operandi is somewhat as 
follows: First catch your tuna and, ere 
his eyes glaze in death, draw your knife 
lovingly across his throat from ear to 
ear. Hang him over the side to drain. 

When you get him home, fillet him 
and put the beefy-looking slabs in water 
with a trace of vinegar. Bring it to a 
boil and throw away the water. Repeat 
this thrice more, the last time allowing 
the flesh to boil thoroughly. That which 
is left should be served with an egg 
sauce for the first meal, as a salad with 
celery and lettuce for the second, and 
creamed on toast for the next . unless 
the family goes on strike and throws 
you, and what is left of the tuna, out of 
the house.—C. Blackburn Miller. 
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Bureau of Fisheries Survey 

The very evident decrease in popu- 
lation of our marine species along the 
Atlantic Coast made it glaringly obvious 
to both sportsmen and the commercial 
interests that drastic steps had to be 
taken to conserve the rapidly diminish- 
ing supply. Numerous meetings were 
held under the auspices of the Salt 
Water Anglers of America, and ail 
aspects of the situation and its correc- 
tion were discussed. It was realized that 
nothing is now known about the habits 
of most of our migratory fish. It was 
conceded that before appropriate legis- 
lation could even be suggested, a knowl- 
edge of these fish must be obtained. 

Those discussing the situation agreed 
that the Bureau of Fisheries (then part 
of the Department of Commerce) was 
the most competent body to carry on a 
program of scientific investigation of 
the feeding grounds, spawning areas, 
and migratory routes of salt-water fish. 

When, some months ago, the Bureau 
was transferred to the Department of 
the Interior, Secretary Ickes said he 
would give the game-fish survey his 
consideration. As a result, it was recent- 
ly announced that a vessel, donated by 
the General Foods Corp. and remodeled 
as a cost of $125,000 by WPA, was ready 
to begin the work. 

There is little doubt that important 
spawning grounds will soon be dis- 
covered. With these grounds adequately 
protected, there is every reason to 
believe that the ultimate preservation of 
the species will be insured. Areas 
abundant in food supply will be desig 
nated and restrictions placed against the 
harmful use of commercial fishing ap 
paratus on them. 

The size at which fish spawn will also 
be determined and, in all probability, 
restrictions placed on their capture so 
that they will be allowed to spawn at 
least once. Then, after definite knowl 
edge of migratory routes has been ob- 
tained, the habits of fish can be ac- 
curately gauged arfd a census kept. 

It is impossible to overestimate the 
importance of the investigation. By this 
method alone can appropriate legisla- 
tion be indicated and adopted—laws 
which will be of lasting benefit to the 
marine species which are now so rapidly 
declining.—C. B. M. 
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Duxbak Hunting Clothes 
are available in a wide 
variety of weights and 
styles to meet the desires 
and tastes of all hunters. 
We would like to call 
your attention especially 
to our Utica line which 
incorporates the famous 
Duxbak qualityand work- 
manship, but which is a- 
vailable at popular prices. 
It will pay you to investigate these new 
low-priced numbers. Ask your dealer 
or send attached coupon for catalog. 


NEW WORSTED CUFF PANTS 


Fit PE ARE MORE COMFORTABLE 
The new worsted om pone fit 


aN comfortably any length of leg 

and are more comfortable. They 
are tapered at the bottom to go 
Ps easily into any type of boot and 
represent the latestdevelopment 
for hunting and fishing comfort. 
Ask your dealer or send for com- 
plete information. 








TRADE MARK 


[ i" A-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
2 Noyes Street, Utica, N.Y. 
Pleat ase send me your new FREE four color catalog. 
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LIGHTS ‘EM ALL ON 





ie’ 134 PINTS OF hi 
i i 
4 iY 
} FUEL AN | Awd 
E HOUR! 
» 
c< Most compact, 
ro) 
© dependable low-cost 
¢ electric plant you 
= can buy. 800 watts—110-volt A.C. 
Others up to 10.000 watts 
© FULLY AUTOMATIC A.C, or D.C. F 
The large numb: f average-size bulbs you can light gives 
u an idea of t current-generating capacity of this 
gged, ¢ qualit uilt Kohler Electric Plant. In- 
all —jin small out-of-the-way space. (Only 
I long, 14 in. wide.) Starts, stops, reg- 
at ts or electric appliances (pump, fans, 
ri ner, radio, etc.) are turned on 
" ff. R practically no attention; good for long 
t free operation. Runs smoothly and econom- 
ically on ve nall quantity of gasoline (or can be adapted 
] tic ga Completely shielded (does not inter- 
re lio). Other new features. Send for free details. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Electric Plants, Plumbing and Heating Equipment 


frome nnn nnn ee 





* KOHLER co. Dept. OL-0-10, Kohler, Wis. 

Send f r on Kohler Electric Plants for | Farm 
ja Country ‘home [ Summer cottage (] Camp [7 Store l 
| ] Filling station (] Wayside stand | 
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A group of Scottish deerhounds from the Stanerigg Kennels of Mrs. Archer Milton Huntington 


OST of us will agree that big 

men, as a class, are inclined to 

be exceptionally even-tempered 

and easy to get along with. If 
you're spoiling for a fight you’re much 
more likely to get it from the pint-sized 
party with the 30-in. waistline and the 
No. 13 collar. The cocky little cuss of 
5 ft. 4 may carry little weight on his feet, 
but he usually carries a chip on his 
shoulder to make up for it; and it doesn't 
take much to make him dare you to 
knock it off. 

You know the reason as well as I do. 
Your husky, happy-go-lucky 6-footer who 
tips the beam at 200 or more not only 
knows his own strength; he knows other 
people know it too. He can afford to 
take a lot of joshing without getting 
sore because he realizes no one is going 
to push him too far. It’s not healthy 
He packs too powerful a punch 

The 5 ft. 4 bird, on the contrary, isn't 
sitting so pretty. As a matter of fact, 
he’s sitting on a nice sharp carpet tack 
He appreciates keenly that he’s under- 
sized and comparatively weak, and for 
that reason must resort to bluster to 
keep from being imposed upon. By con- 
stantly conveying the impression that 
he’s a tough egg, he hopes he'll never 
be compelled to prove it. 

It's almost the same with dogs. As 
a general rule, the bigger and stronger 
they are, the better their dispositions 
and the more easily they can be handled 
and controlled. Did you ever stop to 
think what would happen if a Saint 
Bernard had the temper and tempera- 
ment of a Pekingese, a Pomeranian, or 
even one of the smaller terriers? You 
wouldn't dare take him out on a leash 
for fear he'd get out of hand and murder 
some smaller dog in spite of all you 
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could do to prevent it. As for some pass- 


ing stranger on the street, 


if your pon- 


derous pet happened to take a dislike to 
his looks and made a dash for him, as a 


terrier might do, it would be 


bad. You would be obliged 
to keep him in a cage and 
let visitors look at him 
through the bars. A 6- 
month-old Newfoundland 
pup that romped as rough- 
ly as a cocker spaniel of 
the same age would do as 
much damage as a bull in 
a china shop and be almost 
as dangerous to life and 
limb. 

The parallel between big 
and little men and big and 
little dogs goes for talking, 
too. Who makes all the 
noise on the benches at a 
dog show? The great 
Danes? Not by a couple 
of million yaps. It’s the 
terriers and the toys. Like 
the 5 ft. 4 fellow we were 
talking about, they’re 
afraid we won't know 
they’re present and voting 
if they don’t make a heluva 
holler about it. The really 
big dogs rarely bark, and 
it’s a good thing they don’t. 
If they had as much to say 
as the Scotties and wire- 
hairs they would drive a 
fair share of the visitors 
right out of the building, 
for the noise would be 
more than deafening—it 
would be terrifying as well. 
But fortunately for our 
nerves and our eardrums, 


just too 





the big boys don’t have to tell the world 
they're on hand. Just sitting there in 
stately silence, they’re so impressive we 
can’t fail to notice them. 

When it comes to sporting dogs, only 
two breeds can claim the poundage and 
personality that combine to create that 
kind of dignity and the disposition that 
goes with it. Both are hounds, and both 
originated in the British Isles. The first 
is the Irish wolfhound and the second 
is the Scottish deerhound. Let's give 
them a quick once-over—we'll need no 
magnifying glass to do it! 

3oth are solid country squires of the 
old school, fond of hunting and equally 
fond of a good dinner and a satisfying 
snooze by the big open fire when the 
day’s sport is done. Both are a bit un- 
demonstrative, even among friends; 
both are a trifle stand-offish with stran- 
gers; and both say little unless they have 
something definite to say and a good 
reason for saying it. They prefer, it 
would seem, to mind their own business, 
and let other people mind theirs. 

Yet beneath their typical old-country 
stolidity both these hounds have loyalty 
and courage to a degree unexcelled by 
that of any other dog that lives, and 
they can and will put up a truly terrific 
battle when the killing of dangerous big 
game or the protection of their masters 

(Continued on page 102) 


Mrs. A. Butler Duncan with two of her Irish wolfhounds 
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He'll Give | 
You the Bird PROOF THAT PARD 


: (Continued from page 40) 4 t b p S DB) '@) G S - i T | 
. 


in that direction and saying, “Go get 
it!” or “Get back!” Make sure, inciden- 
tally, that the leash is long enough to 
allow him to fetch the bumper. When 
he grabs it, say “Come in!” and at the 
. same time pull on the leash. Within a 
few days he'll get the idea. 

As soon as he does, start using the 
whistle. Say “Hup!” and blow one short 
note whenever you want him to stop; 











t wave an arm when you want him to get 

going. Then, when he gets the dummy, 

! call “Come in!” and blow two quick 

F notes. In a couple of weeks he’ll con- 

¢ nect the word signals with the whistle 

; signals and learn to go by the whistle 
alone. 


Next, hide the dummy in light cover 
within fifty yards. Your pupil has been 
working long enough by this time to 
know that there’s always something to 
find. Encourage him to hunt for it. 
Again you may have to take him right 
up to the dummy, but he’ll soon learn 
to hunt on his own. When he does, try 
stopping him with a blast of the whistle, 
then giving him directions with your 


on ae ae ee oe eee 250 pedigreed dogs developed normally—exhibited remarkable vigor on 


HIS at first is tough and entails more ; H set. : 
aie i aa Te te See exclusive PARD diet. All free from common diet-caused ailments. 


few yards away and gesture toward it 





Ayeietapeain 


¢ with whichever arm is nearer. As you JORMAL GROWTH . . . fine conformation . . . freedom 
2 fling out your arm, take a step in the iN from digestive upset . .. have been the unvary- 
same direction; for eventually these ing rule among the dogs at Swift’s Kennels. While on 
gestures must be visible at distances up test, 250 pedigreed dogs—representing 4 consecutive 
to 300 yards. generations—were free from dietary skin irritation, 
When you begin this, of course, your excessive shedding, diarrhea, and other frequent 
gestures will mean nothing to the puppy. canine complaints. This was achieved on an exclusive 
3 If you gesture to the right he'll prob- diet of Pard and water since weaning! 
i ably go to the left. If he does, stop him It's an astonishing record! Yet, these dogs are no 
Z with the whistle and repeat the gesture better conditioned for a happy, normal life than 
5 to the right. It may be necessary again others can be. Numerous veterinarians have found 
: to take him right up to the dummy. But Da- ty ; ‘ 


that Pard helps put their charges on the road to 


within a week, if you don’t tire him, - 
robust health — provides 


he'll begin to realize what the gestures 

















mean, especially as they always result MANY VETERINARIANS, CRUSADING AGAINST them with the nutritional 
in his finding the “bird.” HIT-OR-MISS FEEDING, RECOMMEND PARD! elements needed to ward off 

You can now introduce him to feath- Dr. C. L. M., of Illinois, says: many common ailments. 
ered stuff—say a dead pigeon. Put an “In 9 cases out of 10, malnutri- You can feed your dog 


elastic band around it to keep him from yw 1s a <a By Tun- Pard with confidence! 
grabbing it by a wing. As you throw own condition. nm SUCH Cases, 
the pigeon, have an assistant fire a Dr. M. recommends Pard. 
blank pistol about thirty yards distant. 
The shot will excite the dog and he'll : 
try to break. But keep your whistle SWIFT'S NUTRITIONALLY 
handy and don’t let him start without 
permission. As he improves, increase BALANCED DOG FOOD 
the distance up to 100 yards. 
Presently he will be ready for water. ineeeeiiibieen 
Continue the work on land but devote ’ 
































the bulk of the lesson period to the new , 
medium. Start with the dummy. Toss Make sure of your dog S health Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 
it thirty yards from shore and urge the by using these reliable products. CUPID CHASER 
retriever to go get it. If he breaks at te Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season. 
first, let him go. Too much curbing in |~ | | Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off be- 
the early stages may make him shy of Meck & tans, true to type & tradition oa. No tel tape. Ask your dealer, or send 
the water. of early ] lad lays, renown¢ n $1.00 for bottle, postpaid. 

Continue to give him direction, just as } gages: __ Pierpont Products Company, Dept. 11. 
you do on land, and have your assistant ole ices. Bea ws Gare eer vanemabenieannananel 
fire his pistol as you increase distance F 
to 100 yards. When you introduce the Spanair oe Ragen digs if casa — 
decoys, however, start close enough to ous , bel vate 1. Literature, ‘The Voice of DON’T KILL YOUR DOGS 
shore so that you can reach them in a Hermosa Vista Ferm. Lock Box 2260, Bannock, Ohio. } WITH EXHAUST FUMES 

INATRUNK VENTILATOR 











pair of waders. The puppy may try to z. 
retrieve a decoy instead of the dummy, White Collie Pups 
and it’s easier to check this tendency if é 
you can grab the decoy before he brings aes pce yen 


ride in comfort in trunk. 


safely protect ed by accurate 


it to shore. offer. Home guards, loyal eather Teunk ‘enn be wept 
. : a n e 
The next stage is to use dead ducks— | companions, useful and locked. Does tui mar car. Sim- 


oe iastaliation: You can get no 


intelligent. 
etter uarantee, 


bound, like the pigeons, with elastic 


we . Send stamp MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT 
be Ss. irs hrow the r h 
ands At first t Cc m from the for catalogue SATISFIED! pene “today, fa 


send on 
NER & KOLL 


] ’ 9 
(Continued on page 98) Ganeiiihe Hees Manel ont 
2503 West 59th St.Chicago, I. 


L- Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 
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YOU CAN 
TAKE IT 


WITH YOU 
” 


TI-O-GA PELLETS ARE 
*HANDIER TO CARRY 
*EASIER TO FEED 








Hunting or hiking ... here’s 


how to feed your dog a 


complete food without fuss and bother Carry 
TI-O-GA Pellets. 
Scientific shape insures proper chewing. Dogs 
love TI-O-GA Pellets. ° 
reward in training. 


ble te. 


a pocket full or a box of 


lrainers use them as a 
Proven biologically com- 


e- Your dealer has TI1-O-GA PELLETS. 






| Send for attractive new booklet 
i] 
| or special 10 Ib. bag today. 












DOG cud PUPPY FOODS 


BALORATIONS, Inc., Div. 
Dept. OL 1139, Waverly, N.Y 
Please send FREE BOOKLET 









of Tioga Mills Inc. 





How Ti-o-ga Dogs Help Your Dogs” 
Send 10 Ib. bag of TI-O-GA Dog Food. (Enclosed is $1.00, 
$1.25 west of Mississippi; offer good in U. S. only 

Name 

Address 











DID | TELL YOU ABOUT 
MY WORMING? 


Me — i was "sick as a pup."* And there was 
the Master reading Albert Payson Terhune's 
article in the new Sergeant's DOG BOOK. 
"You've got worms!"’ he says. ‘‘Let's get 
‘em!"' So — 1 go without dinner — and next 
day he hands me a capsule. 





“A Sergeant's PUPPY CAPSULE, eh?"' | says. 
*"No,"" he says, ou're a big dog now. It's a 
SURE-SHOT APSULE — death on worms too!"’ 
it worked! I'm a new dog — thanks to the DOG 
BOOK. Get yours free at drug and pet stores, 


Sergeant's’: . 


DOG MEDICINES 


@auz au eee e se = 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 


Dept. SH-I!. Richmond, Va. 
: Please send a free Sergeant's DOG BOOK to: 
P| Name — ail icpneieiene — 
1 Address 7 — 
rs o_o a SE 
eee 
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ell Give 
You the Bird 


(Continued from page 97) 
shore, one at a time, and later from a 
boat. Then throw out two ducks at 


once. 
send him 


When the dog returns the first, 
after the other. When he 
catches on, hide first one duck and then 
two at distances up to 100 yards. In 
this maneuver he'll have to go by your 
directions and his own nose, instead of 
merely noting where the bird fell. 
Sometimes, when you start supplant- 
ing the dummy with feathered game, a 
dog that retrieves boat bumpers to per- 
fection will shy off from picking up real 
birds. You have to use various tricks 
to show the dog that there is nothing to 
fear in a dead bird. I remember one big 
yellow Labrador retriever, named Sandy, 
that invariably refused to pick up a 
dead duck when he found it. Finally I 
tied the game bird to the boat bumper 


by means of elastic bands. Sandy 
brought the bumper in, and when he 
found that the bird was there, too, he 
lost all fear of ducks, and soon the 
bumper could be dispensed with. 

The next step in training your re- 


triever involves a shotgun. Up to this 
point you have been employing only 
blank cartridges in a pistol. Now, have 
an assistant fire off a shotgun at least 
thirty yards away from the dog. As the 
animal becomes accustomed to the 
sound, your helper can move closer and 
closer. Finally you can fire the gun over 
the back of your dog without making 


him flinch. This method goes for both 
land and water. 
During all these later lessons you 


have been using the whistle and giving 
your dog direction. As a result he should 
be prepared for the final course in his 
education. Send him after a marked 
bird across a stretch of water sixty to 
100 yards wide. Then send him after 
two hidden birds. If you can keep him 
under pretty good control at all times, 
his formal training is finished. 


A’ THE end of such a course, varying 
from three to four months, he should 
be absolutely steady to shot and capable 
of retrieving any bird he can mark. He 
won't be 100 percent on whistle or hand 
signals, but that’s as it should be. Too 
much insistence on obedience would 
have dulled his initiative. As it is, he’s 
only one year old and has plenty of time 
for improvement, for a retriever doesn’t 
reach his peak until he’s four. 

These are the best retriever training 
rules I know, but of course they don’t 
cover everything. There’s always some 
problem whose solution isn’t in the 
books. When it pops up, as it will, try 
whatever occurs to you. Maybe you'll 
hit on the answer. A year ago I nearly 
went crazy trying to train a bench 
champion to fetch the second duck. He'd 
just sit in the water, out of my reach, 
and refuse to go back. Finally, in des- 
peration, I picked up a handful of soft 
mud and let him have it. He turned 
right around, retrieved the bird, and 
never again gave me any trouble. 





EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS THIS 


“*Stripslik’’ 
: Sapa db 


Comb 
Does not cut the dead hair. leaving a stubble coat. but removes it a 
ving coat soft and lustrous. Made of steel; strong; rigid; guaranteed 
te stand the work. One side coarse for stripping; the other fine for vermin 
and finish: Adjustable for thick or thin coats. and cate; also good fur 
gab. FREE extra 344" ra trimming blade. with each mm 
Brush ($1 value) 


Outfit. ‘ 
son" Bridie, stops wanton barking. ..........6+ssss0- $1 ppd. 
Warner's Products Co., Dept. L, Norwich, Conn. 





























Sorry= ButIl Have 





Unless You Give Me ‘Relief. 

Don’t blame the weather or animal nature when 
your dog scratches and sheds his coat continu- 
ously It isn’t nature’s way at all. 

A dog’s blood may be continually affected by 
impurities, produced by the restraint of domestic 
life, improper food, lack of natural exercise and 
impaired elimination. These conditions act to set up 
an intense irritation in the nerve endings of his skin 
No wonder he is fretful, nervous. He is in torment 

He lookstoyou forhelpand youcan giveit—quickly 

Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders 
capsules provide blood tonic elements and a re 
structive for dogs of all breeds, any age. Given 
regularly on Saturday each week they act to 
quickly relieve disorders due to lack of proper 
conditioning that cause scratching, loose coat, lis 
lessness, poor appetite, bad breath, and skin 
irritations. They work to make your pet happier 
healthier and more contented 

Inexpensive and easy to administer. Rex Hunt- 
ers Dog Powders—the prescription of a prominent 
English Veterinary Surgeon, are for sale at 





in sanitary 





lead- 


ing Drug Stores and Pet Shops. Their well- 
directed action should show a quick effect You 
may never know how fine your dog can be unti 
you have tried them. Ask for Rex Hunters Dog 


Powders—Keep Dogs Fit. 
If unable to obtain locally send 25c 
J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 822, 


cer tus FREE 


MILLER’S 


‘Package of Joy 


ForYourDog 
oe ALLTHIS! Contains sam- 


ples of delicious meat- 
vitamin-mineral-rich Miller’s 
Kibbles—the helpful booklet, 
, “Happier Living For Your 
| Dog,” which tells you how to 


Millerize your dog’s diet and 

save money—and information 

on “How To Teach Y our Dog Tricks.” 

All free to dog owners—just send us yourname. 
MILLER’S DOG FOODS 


1139 State St., Battie Creek, Mich. 
MILLERize Your Dog's Diet 


or $1.00 to 






































Binghamton, N. Y. 














Keep Your Dogs 


FREE 
FROM WORMS 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 652 














CAPSULES 


EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS 
OF ALL BREEDS AND ALL AGES. DEPENDABLE 
Nema Booklet tells you about worms 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-55-| 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 








When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTpoorR LIFE 
















Wire netting, wire cloth for 
floors, steel angle posts and fur 
ranching supplies at low cost. 
Buy from Crown. a honest 
values since 1878. rite for 
complete catalog FREE 

IRON WORKS COMPANY 
1379TylerSt. N.E. Minneapolis, Minn 
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The Health. of 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
| their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 














Question: We have a 10-month-old cocker 
spaniel which we are training in the field. 
Naturally he collects many wood ticks which 
bury their heads in his skin. We try to dis- 
lodge the head of the tick when pulling it off; 
but it often leaves a lump which increases for 
some days afterwards. What can we do to 
loosen the tick or to cure the place after re- 
moval?—R. M. R., Mo. 


| Removing Wood Ticks 
| 


Answer: Apply ether or chloroform before 
removing the tick, and pull in one direction 
gently. Remove all visible ticks and apply the 
following solution to the dog’s coat: 1 table- 
spoonful of kerosene in 1 qt. of milk. After 
this solution has remained on for ™% hour, 
bathe the dog, adding 1 tablespoonful of creolin 
to the bath water. Give weekly baths for the 
time being. Each day examine the dog care- 
fully for ticks, and burn any you remove.— 


J. R. K. 
Heart Worms 


Question: Please describe the symptoms and 
treatment of heart worms.—T. K., La. 


Answer: Dogs infested with heart worms 
are usually very thin and may have a cough. 
They are anemic and tire very quickly. Their 
appetite is irregular. In the earlier stages, the 
animal may appear normal and no symptoms 
may be noticed. Diagnosis consists of finding 
the worms in the blood. Treatments are given 
hypodermically and require the services of a 
veterinarian.—J. R. K. 


Setter's Lost Vision 


I have a setter only 14 months old 

| who has lost his vision. His eyes are dilated 
as if he had taken some drug. He has been in 
this condition for about a week. In the light 
his pupils are small; and in the dark, or when 
he strains trying to see, the pupil will spread 
all over the eye. —D. E. P., Tex. 


} Question: 


Answer: This eye disturbance may be due 
to various ills, some infection, or an acute tox- 
emia. The diet should consist of lean, rare, 
chopped beef daily, mixed with stale whole- 
wheat bread and some cooked vegetables. Also 
milk, and a raw egg daily. No canned or pre- 
pared food. Give him 1 tablespoonful of cod- 
liver oil daily and 1 tablespoonful of mineral 
oil 3 times a week. If he is inclined to be con- 
Stipated, give him a saline enema twice a week. 
Bathe the eyes with a 2 percent solution of 
boric acid 3 times a day, and apply the follow- 
ing eyedrops as directed: Mix 2 grains of boric 
acid and 1 grain of zinc sulphate in ™% oz. of 
distilled water, and apply 2 drops in the eyes 
twice a day. Give the dog 1/100 grain of 
strychnine sulphate once a day. Also 5 grains 
of potassium iodide in the drinking water once 


a day.—J. R. K 


Cutting Spaniels’ Tails 


Question: I am expecting a litter from my 
cocker spaniel. What is method of cutting the 
pups’ tails?—R. W. J., Oreg. 


Answer: It is not permitted to cut dogs’ 
tails in some states. In the states where this 
operation is allowed, it must be performed by 
a licensed veterinarian. It is usually done dur- 
ing the first week.—J. R. K. 
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You Go after Birds.. 


CONDITION COUNTS / 


FROM sun-up ‘til sun-down you ask a 
lot of your dog. You ask him to run 
about 20 miles for every one you walk. 
Be fair to that old pal of yours. Get him 
in condition and keep him in condition 
with PURINA DOG CHOW, the hunt- 
er’s standby down through the years. 
Low in cost, too. Takes just about a 
dime’s worth for a full day’s feed. Why 
not drop in this week and get a bag from 
your local Purina dealer with the Check- 
erboard sign? (If you don’t know him, 
write for his name.) And be sure to send 
for this 
book. k 





Metal Name Tags 


REWARD Fa 
RETURNING” 
em DOG 





25 cents each, 5 for $1.00 
b deny name and address on a metal 
tag. Safeguard the return of your dog. 
Also tags for key rings, etc. Social Secu- 
rity plates. Send for a free folder. 
ROURKE Box 219 
____————sCWINGDALE, NN. . 


our ove. 23¢ NIX 


ck en oe e a day and 
your dog ithout danger 
] Wash off before 
full pe riod plus free 
are not fully satisfic 
and your money will be 
send $1.00 fer bottl 





Use jealer to get it for 1 


‘MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Knock- Em- Stitt Products Co., Abington, Mass. _D- 





not fully satisfied, I will return, unused "regular bottle f NIX 


NAME— 





TRAINING YOUR DOG 


You’ve never found a more practical book on 
bird dog handling than this one by Earl Bufkin, 
famous professional. Offered especially to hunt- 
ers for only 25c and this coupon. Get yours. 


SS a 


PURINA MILLS, go; So. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 







ng Ask for Hunt Club at your feed store or 






























































Claud Ballou f Redf eld N. Y. o9 
mous trainer of grouse and wood- 
, with one of his pals. 


“BEST FOOD 
"i703. 
USED...” 


says famous 
grouse dog trainer 





HUNT CLUB 
DOG FOOD 





dog trainer, swears by 
tamins and balanced min- 
I ve my dogs’ coats, teeth and gums 
the vitality to hunt all day,” says Mr. 
d-liver-rich food is 
ipletely digested it has no tendency to 
er-laxative, an objection to so many meal-type 
Al since it costs only 5 cents a day to feed a 





because ft S Meat-an 





nter on Hunt Club, its economy is very 






Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 
PER INSERTION. 28%%c¢ a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. 
Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words 


ond initiol as seporate words. 







SETTERS 
AND POINTERS 


BROKEN Pointers and Setters, some at $ 
Also litter English setters whelped Feb. 27-39 








by a Sports Peerless dog. $25.00 each. Guy 
Moore, Rt. 5, Memphis, Tenn. 

GORDON Setters, the rich black and tan aristo- 
crats of dogdom, the ideal dogs for Pheasants 
and grouse. Youngsters for. sale. Comrade 
Farms, Galion, Ohio. 


THOROUGHLY Trained English Setter Male, age 

3. Ready for the season. COD $45.00, 3 days 
trial if Express guaranteed both ways. A. F. 
Doran, Murray, Ky. 


THIRTY High Class Irish Setters. 1 to 3 years 


old. Show and hunting stock. $25 up. Howard 
Robinson, Albion, Neb. 

IRISH Setter pups, two and five months old. 
Highest quality, America’s best field strain. 


Rockwood Kennels, Mt. Sterling, Ky 
IMPORTED Drahthaars. Pointers and Retrievers, 


land or water. Pups. Drahthaar Kennels, Her- 
man, Neb. 

ENGLISH, Irish, Gordon, Llewellyn setters, 
pointers. Broke aces. pups, duck dogs. Bill 
McGirk, Everett, Wash _ 
POINTER: 7 Registered ~ male, four years old 
professionally trained, hunted two seasons. 
D. M. Courson, Waukegan, Il. iy 
SETTERS, English and German Pointers. Reg- 
istered, all ages, easy payment plan. Photos 
10c. Furcht Kennels, Gooding, Idaho 


BEAUTIFUL Registered English Setter Puppies. 


$10.00. German-American Pointers $7.50. Rob- 
ert Fry, Mt. Vernon, Il. ae ; 
SETTERS, Pointers. Trained, untrained. Trim- 
bol’s Kennels, 1325 E. Main, Richmond, Va 

REGISTERED Irish Setters. Bred bitch, pup- 
pies Excellent hunters. Reasonable. Curtis 


Palmer, Lansdale, Pa 


DRAHTHAAR and Shorthair Pointers. . For land 
water. Mangold’s, Bennington, Neb a 
ENGLISH Setters by Ch. Sturdy Max, four 
months old. Russell Winand, Delhi, N.Y fo 
POIN’ TERS: Beauties, twenty months. Hill Top 


irm, West Willington, Conn. 


Te sranies aE 


IRISH Water Spaniels. Now fr ready, wonderful 
bunch youngsters 7-9 months. Retrieving nicely, 
Force Method, Gun Tested, Waterwise. Already 
retrieving birds. Get your dog early, give him a 
‘‘break.’’ Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 
SPRINGER spaniels who win in the field and 
show Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, 
soldontrial. Pricedreasonable. State wants fully. 
Kesterson's Kennels, _ Skamok: awa, Washington. 
SPRINGER puppies, registered litters, both col- 
ors from excellent hunting stock Arelius, 
Fiddler's Green Kennels, moved to Black Point, 
P.O Novato, Cal 

ELIGIBLE Cocker or Springer puppies 
er. From hunters. Pryor & Dosdale, 











, and old- 
Red Wing, 


Minn 

SPRINGER Spaniels by outstanding champion 
Rufton—Nuthill—-Belmoss lines. Dr. Thomas, 
Dover-Foxcroft, Me 

SPRINGER Spaniels. Puppies, grown stock. Eli- 
gible. Clearance Prices. Ira Gaulke, Grand 


Forks, N. Dak. 

REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. 
Natural Retrievers. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 
SPRINGER Puppies, Cocker Puppies. Registered 

Gilbert, Burrville, Torrington, Conn. 
SPRINGER Spaniels. Registered Inoculated. 
Trained and started. A. L. Tyler, Ellsworth, Iowa 
REGISTERED Springer pups, finest bloodlines. 
$12.50: and $15 5.00. Robert! Peterson, Richville, Minn 














COCKERS Registered. Sire Field Champion 
Guns wanted. Sunset Kennels, Factoryville, Pa 
REGISTERED Cocker puppies tall hunting 
stock. Sherman Frost, Dunkirk . Y¥ 


Reasonable time 
Rupert, Idaho 


Cocker 
Rodney 


PEDIGREED 
payments 


pups. 
Goodman, 


SPRINGER Spaniels, trained hunters $40.00 
Pups $20.00. Frank Roberts, Potsdam, N. Y 
YOUNG Springers, unsurpassed strain, 


hunting 
Berning, Mount Prospect l. 
and cockers that hunt. Shipped on 
Duncansville, Pa 


$30.00. H 
SPRINGERS : 
approval. Sprucedale Kennels, 


SPRINGERS, Males. Six months, Registered 
Litter. Oris Mork, Antigo, Wis 

SPRINGER Puppies, finest quality. Reasonably 
priced. A. Hill, Pompton Lakes, N. J 
SPRINGERS, Pups, trained workers. Rev. G. 
Moore Morgan, Creston, Iowa. 


[ae terriers A | 


WHITE bullterriers, also colored. Gamey or 
quiet. Farnley, White Post, Va. 
SCOTTISH Terrier Puppies. Males $15.00. 
$10.00 Joseph Rosenthal, Bowman, N 
REGISTERED Black-Tan Terrier puppies. $10.00 
each. Shipped C.O.D. Lust Bros., Chatfield, O 


SCOTTIES. Wire Hairs, , Schipperkes “and Cockers. 


Selanna Kennels, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
| oe HOUNDS Qi 


$18.00—Pair Rabbit Hounds, Redbone-Bluetick 
breeding Brush, briar, swamp hunters, fast, 
true, steady trailers, 2 years old, no relation, 
stay until shot or holed. $18.00—Ten days trial 
to please Bank reference, picture furnished. 
Leon Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. 





females 
D. 


aa aaa a 








HUNTING hounds. 
$75.00, 
opossum hounds, 


$50.00 to 
skunk, 
class Fox-hounds 
$30.00. Rabbit-he 
Squirrel dogs $2¢ 
reasonable. 
lowed. Macon M. 





I own best coon bitch of my state, Belle. 
nothing but coon 


Count each — 


Enclose stamp, 


Well Trained. Coonhounds 
choice combination. Coon, 
$30.00 to $40.00. High- 
$30.00 to $40.00. Deerhounds 
yunds $15.00 each, pair $25.00. 
1.00. Young hounds and pups 
price-list. Trial al- 
Cawthon, Alma, Arkansas. 
Hunts 
Never fail to 








and opossum. 


get more coons than any hunter in my country. 


She has reputation far and 


wide as being the 


best. Offer 4 year old, large, Bluetick-Redbone, 
fast, wide hustling hunter. Cold nose, strike 
tracks other dogs miss. Open trailer, good voice. 
Hunt any hunting grounds, water splitter, surest, 
truest tree bitch ever barked up, stay. Good 
brood bitch, strong, healthy, completely fox, 
deer, rabbit, stock broke. Picture, reference. 
$15.00, 10 days. P. Jackson, Murray, Ky. 








KENTUCKY female Coon Hound, 2% 
trees Coon any 
brood Bitch, $10.00. 


Really 


Lynn Grove, Ky. 





le C years old. 
Broke good 
Marvel Camp, 


where. 
15 days trial. 





THOROUGHLY t 


rained Kentucky Coon Hound. 


Rabbit, fox, deer proof. Solid tree barker. $40.00. 


15 days trial. B. 








GENTLEMEN 
Come see my 
best known coon 


Tennessee. Hones 
If interested 
dogs. 

95 percent 
grounds. Beware 
for reference, 

G. Miller, 


COON Hunters * 
of Kentucky. 
you Male Coonho 


Redbone breeding, 


nose, fast, true 
wide hunter, 
fox, deer, stock 
Bank reference, 
pleased. Pictures 
J Ryan, 





famous hunting 
Decatur, Mich 


in straight cooner, 
Cries nothing but coon. 
coons he strikes in 


either hills or 


w. Miller, Lynn Grove, Ky. 

“the cat in the sack. 
am the 
hunter in West Kentucky and 
tly caught 53 coons last season. 
try one of my 
Believe will tree 
your hunting 
of cheap worthless dogs. Write 


Don’t buy 
dogs and hunt them. I 


price and picture showing catch. 
Farmington, Ky. 





am the champion coon hunter 
Caught 105 last season. Offer 
und, 4 years old, Bluetick and 
large size, open trailer, good 
solid true tree barker, 
swamps. Rabbit, 
proof. $15.00—-Ten days trial. 
guarantee money back if not 
of myself and catch furnished. 


trailer, 


Murray, Ky 
ENGLISH Bloodhound 


Pups: : Registered; F 


and trailing strains. J. Sutton, 


AM a coon hunter, know what it takes to get the 


wise old ones. 


am forced sell Trusty. 


Unable hunt 


much this season, 
Offer one of Kentucky’s 


best 3 year old Male coon and opossum hounds, 


redbone-bluetick 
very fast, sure to 
tains or swamps. 
habit. Fox, deer, 
days trial, 
erence. Henry 
WORLD'S Large 
anteed tree fox 
ture. 
MALE Coonhounc 
in my County. 
of possums. 
years old, wide 
good voice, fast, 
er, stay all 
deer, stock 
Bank reference, 
not pleased. 
of last season. 
KENTUCKY mal 
Broke and hones 
Wavel Camp, 
BUY 

Reputation for 
year old Male, o 
than any 











money 
N. Cathcart, 


Dixie Kennels, D4, 


Caught 52 
Bluétick-Redbone 


open trailer a 
night zero 
proof. 
your money 
Picture furnished of myself and fur 
William Emerson, 


in Kentucky. 


breed, good size, open trailer, 
tree, never been beaten, moun- 
Takes water. Healthy, no bad 
rabbit, stock proof $15.00, 10 
back guarantee, bank ref- 
Hazel, Kentucky. 
st Hound Kennels offer guar- 
and rabbit hounds. Free litera- 
Herrick, Ill. 
i—I believe the best coonhound 
last season, also lots 
breeding, 4% 
size, good ears, 
nd true tree bark- 
weather. Rabbit, fox, 
$15.00—Twenty days trial. 
guaranteed back if 


hunter, large 


Murray, Ky. 


e Coon Hound three year old. 
t tree dog, $15.00. 15 days trial. 


F armington, , Ky. 


From 





your coon nhound from man with National 


the best. Offer one of best 4 
ne that has gotten more coon 
Redbone-Bluetick breed, 





very fast, cold trailer, good size, believe will tree 
every strike, mountains or swamps. Stay treed 
all night. Healthy, no bad habit. Absolutely 
rabbit, stock, fox, deer broke. Priced to sell on 
trial, money back guarantee, reference furnished. 
Cc. Lewis, Hazel, Ky. 

I Am No Kennel Man. Honest farmer and coon 


hunter. 
champion but am 
getting my share 
65 last season. Ha 
Bluetick-Redbone 
good voice, fast, 
trees coons in m 
Completely broke 
$15.00, ten days 


picture showing catch. J. O. Ward, 


SILENT Trailers, 
tree and stay 
Money back guar 





Shoot square. I 


am not known as a 
known far and wide for always 
of the coons. Actually caught 
ve male coonhound, 4 years old, 
bred, open trailer, wide hunter, 
true tree barker. Hunts and 
nountains or swimming water. 
from rabbit, fox, deer, stock. 
trial. Write for reference and 
Lynnville, Ky. 
Game getters. All broke. Will 
treed. $10.00, 10 days trial. 
antee. Write for picture show- 


ing catch. P. Suiter, Lynnville, Ky. 

FOR Sale—Male Coonhound, 4 "years old, wide 
hunter, fast trailer, true tree barker, steady, 
good voice. Believe had more fur between his 


teeth than any dc 


»z in my County. Rabbit, fox, 





stock, deer proof. $15.00—Ten days trial. Bank 
reference. Picture furnished. J. M. Erwin, Mur- 
ray, Ky. 

“PR’’ Registered Redbone Coonhound Pups. 
J. W. Frisbee, Clarence, Mo. 

HUNTING hounds: cheap. Trial. Literature 
free. Star Kennels, B8, Herrick, IIl. 

COON Bitch—4 years old, large size, long ears, 
good voice, wide fast hunter, true at tree, stay 
all night. Hunt anywhere carried, real brood 
bitch of the best tree blood. Rabbit, fox, deer, 


stock proof. 
picture fu furnished. 


SILENT * Trailing- 
years old, very f 





lieve will tree 99 percent of coon, 
in bottoms or mountains. 
trial. 


before they den, 
Ten days 
Bank reference. 


$15.00 





Bank reference, 


Ten days. 
Leon Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. 


—Male Cur and Hound mixed, 4 
ast, solid true tree barker. Be- 
mink, opossum 
$15.00 
of catch furnished. 
Murray, Ky. 


Picture 
Joseph Ryan, 


COLLIES, 





Te eKX YR ake! 


know what takes 
best 3% 
Red bone- 


AM Farmer and coon hunter, 
please another hunter. Offer one of 
year old Female coon, opossum hounds, 
Blacktan breed, good size, open trailer, fast 
good strike dog, cold trailer, sure to tree, never 
been beaten. Hunts any place, mountains or 
swamps. Water splitter. No bad habit, rabbit 
fox, stock, deer proof. Good brood bitch. $15.00 
10 days trial, money back guaranteed, reference 

















furnished. H. Cathcart, Hazel, Ky. 

MALE Walker Fox Hound—3 years old, good 
hunter anywhere, fast, steady driver, good 
voice. Hunt with gun or pack. No papers, but 
fox hound. $15.00—Ten days trial. Robert Leon 
Wilkerson, Murray, __ Ky. 

KENTUCKY male rabbit hound—2'% years, 
medium size, fast, true trailer, Redbone Ken- 
tucky-English breeding. Swamp, brush hunter, 
Trail on snow. $10.00—Ten days trial. Bank 
reference, picture furnished. Mike Erwin, Mur- 
ray, Ky. 

HUNDRED Hunting Hounds. State wants. Elton 
Beck, N-35, Herrick, Ill. 

WESTERN Trained Coon, Cat, Lion hounds, 
puppies. Bert Stone, San } Fernando, Calif. 
FOX, Deer, Coonhounds. _ Shipper 36 years 


_Stephens ne, Marshall, _Ark. 


We pay Maness Williams, Sel. 
mer, Tenn. 


ALABAMA Coonhounds and Opossum Dogs. Re- 


return express. 








liable, hygrade tree dogs. Harry Ward, West- 
over, Ala. 

GREYHOUNDS: Registered, fast, $25.00. Stock- 
ing, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn 

COON, Opossum, Deer, Squirrel—Country raised 
hounds are better. Write Earl Simmons, Clay- 
ton, Ga. 

REGISTERED Basset Hounds. Hunters, | pups. 
Raymond Hess, _ North Buena Vista lowa 
COONHOUNDS, one pair $150.00. Possum and 
_ Squirrel 1 dogs. Joh John Clarke, Pulaski, Tenn. 





Tae ccacies aml 


BASSETS, Twenty inch ear spread. Best trailers 
known. Pictures. Bryce Parker, Winston-Salem 
es See 
THOROUGHBRED English Beagle pups. Very 
reasonable. Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 
BEAGLES: cheap. Trial. Literature free. Star 
Kennels, B8, Herrick, Il. 

BEAGLES. Rabbithounds, broken. Trial. Guy 
Werner, Hanover Junction, Pa. 

BEAGLES, “Trial. Charles 


Rabbithounds. Broken. 
Rexroth, York, Pa., Rte. 3. 
SMALL rabbit hound, a trial, $25.00 
starters. Hershey’ s, Orrville, Ohio. 
BEAGLES, broken. Coonhounds, Rabbithounds 
Puppies. M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa 


and 


BEAGLES, rabbit hounds. Broken, trial. Start- 
ers. Bert Meckley, Glenville, Pa. 
TRAINED Beagles, pups $10.00. Eligible regis- 


ter. E. Dooley, Selma, Iowa. 
BEAGLE Pups, AKC, $12.50. 
motmen. Lapeer, 1 Mich. 

BEAGLES. Rabbithounds on trial. 
posited. ww, Shanesville, Pa. 


[ae Aineoaces weal 


ALES Supreme: Thirty years breeding 
ANtility stock. Geo. Harker, San Fernando, Calif. 


AIREDALES, Registered eons and grown 
fom. Hatdale Kennels, ‘‘Reg.,’’ Industrial City, 


i CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS HESAPEAKES sno LABRADORS | 


BLACK Labradors, the outs  retri 





Send for list. Leo 





Money de- 












the outstanding retriever 
Only young puppies of choice breeding to offer 


Rodall Kennels, Concordia, Kan. 

GOLDEN Labrador puppies. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Sunshine Kennels, Watertown, 8. D. 

WONDERFUL Labrador Retriever Puppies, all 
ages. Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Mont. 

GOLDEN Labrador - Puppies. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Ed Fitzer, Rushville, Neb. 








BLACK Labrador puppies. Sired by ~ Champions. 
W. Patterson, Raytown, Mo. 


i " MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight 


Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox 

















Hounds. Reasonable. List free. Ramsey Creek 
Kennels, Ramsey, Ill. 
HIGHCLASS Hunting Dogs—Setters, Pointers 


Coonhounds, Combination Hunters. Priced rea- 


sonable, shipped for trial. Also time payment, 
if desired. Write for prices today. C. W. Frye 
Finger, Tenn. 

CHOICE Dalmatian (Coach). White Collie. And 
Manchester Terrier pups. Regal Kennels, Ne- 
vada, Ohio 

FOR Sale: Dogs. rs. Setters and pointers. Fox, coon 
and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 


10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky 


DACHSHUNDS: Pups, pet, hunting and show 
type. Dr. Johnson, 322 N. Chautauqua, Wichita, 
Kan. 

LIVING Xmas Gifts are finest. Saint Bernard 


Puppies! Dime brings photographic prospectus. 
Royal Kennels, Chazy, Y 

REGISTERED Dachshunds, Scotties, Wire Fox- 
terriers, Spaniels. Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 
also bull pups. Ship anywhere. Bobb 
_Tonn, Dallas, Tex. 
DALMATIAN puppies. 
$10.00. Wm. Hovestadt, 





Subject to registration. 
New Braunfels, Tex. 
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= i Cash must occompony order. New advertisers ore requested to 
furnish two references with their first advertisement. Send your 
© r a f | ad with remittance to Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 

; Ave., New York City, DECEMBER issue cioses OCTOBER 19th. 
STANDARD Schnauzers. Registered. Winalesby | TAXIDERMISTS Supplies, Glass Eyes, Panels, 
"Breeding. Arthur Nye, Windsor, Ohio. 3 FUR AND CAME ANIMALS ¥ Taxidermy work at wholesale. Buckskin tan- 








































































































































































: aaaiiee’ > ning and gloves. Mounted specimens for sale. 
PUREBRED White or Cream German Shepherds. PURE Labrador Mink, Clairval mink pelts sold ene : ene tog, ‘OF 
Lindenholt, Pedlar Mills, Va. for the highest price in America for the last five eg yea a Beverly Taxidermy Studio, 
REGI ISTERED Newfoundlands. st Bernards years. C. W. Rieck, Box 235, Ridgefield, N. J. shree Nivers icn. Lee 

oGIS y Nev idland St. ards. : a _ = a aeeye = oe + - 
Large healthy pups. Minnie Tolles, Delta, Iowa. RACCOONS: 35 Ibs. maturity. Minks, skunks. Newest Forms, FEarliners, Panels—Bird and 
= i Sporting Canines. Thousands listed. Bred females. Instructive, interesting catalog Squirrel Cork Bodies. Glass Eyes, Supplies. Free 
PALF Fic ck “ ion 7 7720, ‘Sharpsburg Pa . ‘ 10c. Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Minn. ( italog Penn T: axidermy, Hazieton, Pa. 
Jac vio neal : a SERING fines : FR ; | SPECIMENS mounted true to life. Game heads 
; SHOWS. Scotties, Cockers, Pointers, priced right OFFERING finest Mink obtainable. Literature erp ag i Taxid t. Hi a 
; ‘ . Spoks Wash. free. ike Superior Mink Farm, Superior, Wis. a speciality, Licensed Laxidermist. Harvey Taxi- 
P E . 4 . V. Kragelund, 8- 2803 Chestnut, a: ash. a dermy Studio, Harvey, Il. 
H - — YUKON Mink, Pelt-Show records. Reasonable LE RN 7 7 — ooo Eo — 
FIR E ARMS prices. Acme Mink Farm, Box 20, Veradale, Wash. “EARN Taxidermy from Museum Taxidermist. 
” ve Complete Course. Chicago Taxidermy School, 
DARK Mink Yukons, Quebecs $20.00. Inspection Box 343, Chicago 
MARLIN Carbines, caliber 30-30, model 93, allowed. Kneeskern Minkery, Castalia, lowa TAX : —— % 
~~ . AXIDERMY Supplies. Paper forms, glass eyes. 
: lever action repeating rifles, brand new, $21.50. JACK Rabbits, Swamps, Cottontails. Low prices arthur C Birch. plies. Pap a — &! ) 
Special sale of 30-06 Cartridges, $3.00 per hun- “Vol 3rashears, Berryville, Ark. D ER 7 . , 1 a7 a ™ 
dred, while they last. Send coin 25¢c for com- — "ey PY SER eads for sale. Javid Swinburn, Taxi- 
plete illustrated catalog of modern and antique WHITE Tail Deer a ge gaan 3uffalo _dermist, Littleton, N. H 
: cuns. Public Sport Shops, Dept. L-14, 13 So. Schowalter Farms, Jackson, Wis. = | TAXIDER MISTS’ Glass Eyes. Argus Eye, 1246 
; 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa —\ Grove A\ Berwyn, II. 
A-1 Gov't. Slings 50c, Swivels 35c. (Discontinued) 537 —— = 
Merit Peep Sight Discs $1.45. Bargains in Guns ; as! | > ascinating! Send — _ new ws DEcovs tJ) 
Scopes, Sights ‘Reloading. Tools, Hunting quip- | THE, Mies, Simple, fascinating! Send for new BECOY'S 
. = - Ron ' . « « v x, J « < a a 
ment, Hi-Standard Pistols. Free! Gun Catalog. motruations and 700 patterns. $1.25 postpaid. SOLID cedar duck decoys, Mallard, eight drakes, 
gai Mine a gg ag 2 a a z Binfords-Mort Graphic Arts Bldg . Portland, Ore four hens, three grades, four dollars fifty cents, 
arshal Sons, First Madison-JJ, Seattle, ish. — — . - __ six dollars, and nine dollars per dozen. Send 
= 7a) Ww a a9075 FU FLY Tying Materials, Leaders, Gut finest quality eed : nee al BP Goa a ue avin 
7 rcheaters de > 3 p 2 5 ais, 2 7 heck or yney with order. low: mmission 
go gy cy ia 40 Ce rbi ~y or Rif > Sierra “'Custom-Tied’’ Flies, every hook han ( ompan y 30x 206 Burlington — maiiie 
cae 95. Ma “ 30 / 30 of eS ae i s2 5 Of “All honed. Materials or fly catalog. Sierra Tackle — . - = wn I in hao ah 
22.99; Martin 30/00 or of special, $26.90. Al Co., 4083 Mission Road, Los Angeles, Calif DUCK Call $1.00. Crow call 50c. Free booklet. 
brand new. Closing out sale Firearms, oc REMEMBER We mal th ‘oc Se 1345 Tutwiler, Memphis, Tenn. 
Telesc 28 otc 4 > speciz 3 oe ee 9 DP » SR e make e es anc largest ~ - —_ — - 
Hee ong ag gy ee sanebiies a line of flymakers’ tools on earth. Catalog for WING Flapping Decoys: Duck, Owl, Crows. 
ee . _—— . _ —_ stamp D. H. Thompson 35 Walnut Ave Write Decoy Factory, Forest Park, IIl. 
OUR Rifles.’’ Last in the increasingly rare Fire- iin  - ; a a —~ 2 DUC K Callir fully explained. 24 page booklet. 
arms in American History series by Charles eat Raia — _ 10¢ eee nes at be ‘eau P: —— atic 
Winthrop Sawyer. A few new. Red leather $7.50; FREE Catalog. Superior ~ Flytying m iter . dad sarence ak Fark, 41 
red cloth $5.00. opliffe Sawyer, 43 Museun Special discounts Fall months. John Steele FULL Size Wood Decoy Ducks, Geese. Benz, Jef- 
red cloth § Topliffe § ; ss eum u ) 
Street, Cambridge. Mass. ‘*Material Specialist,’’ Hillburn, N. Y ferson City, Mo 
FACTORY Seconds Recoil Pads $1.00 postpaid. KREE Catalog of quality Fly Tying material MAKE ck decoys easily. Plans 25c. 5861 
Complete with screws for attaching. You save We specialize in helping beginners. Work Fly North Shoreland, Milwaukee, Wis. 
$2.25. Send outline of gun butt. Satisfaction Co., Pueblo, Colo ie ,ATIONALLY Known Turkey Calls, $1 00. P. L. 

; guaranteed. Incor Mfg. Co., Terminal Blidg., FIVE Bucktails $1.00; English Dry Flies, $1.80 Graves, Yale, Va ’ 

Youngstown, Ohio. ; dozen. Guaranteed quality. Dealers wanted DECOYS. a up. Hamlin Boat 

- CHECKERING Tools, hand made by Checkering William Boyd, Box 13, New Haven, Conn Works, Ludington, Mich. : 

: expert. Set of three—Checker border, and RAISE earthworms for profit, information free 
cleaner; also directions, complete, $2.75 postpaid. stamp appreciated. Bureau Zoological Research, ae - WwW CK ATTRACTIONS } | 

| Warner’s, 39A Geer Ave.. Norwich, Conn. 106C Broadway, Peoria, Illinois ~~ ILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS 
SPORTING Peep Sights for Krag and Enfield. SINKER Molds: Make your own sinkers. Free fold- WILD | Rice Brings 1gs Ducks in Swarms. ° in Swarms. Terrell’s / 
$1.50. Elevation, windage. Easily mounted. er. Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, Reading, Pa Seed Grows. Complete Line Legal Duck Foods 


an tatne . yney refunded. Ernes Rice - 
3S6-7th. ely Af . ney refunded. Ernest Rice, FREE, 1939 Catalog. Finest fiytying materials and 
‘ 


ah ™ _tools Rockland Tackle Shop Hillburn N.Y., BoxO 


; BROWNING Shotguns. Winchester Model 52 and ATTRACT Ducks! Plant Now—Wild Rice, Celery, 
70 rifles. Fecker Targetscopes B&L Spot- Muskgrass. Describe place, suggestions Free. 
ting scopes and Binoculars. Trade in your used ARCHERY EQUIPMEN Bargains! Write Oshkosh Aquatic Farm, 7A, 


for Fall Planting. Write, Terrell’s Game Foods, 
Oshkosh, Wis 






































y ——. oe Seeeenee. Free elneme. ae iu HANDBOOK—How to “Make and Use Bows and Oshkosh, Wis. 9 
. incent, Sporting Goods, uc a ’ “ Arrows; 90 pages, well illustrated (with catalog) =~, Tel balvle felolel it —=_ 
3 GUARANTEED  Reblueing. Double Shotguns 35c; Catalog 100 pictures, instruction folder 10c; oe >) 
$4.00. Pumpguns and Rifles $5.00. Ship pre- Catalog alone 5c stamps or coin. Bows and Ar- ae ——— ———————— 
i paid to Bromley Engineering Works, Box 155, rows since 1875. L. E. Stemmler, Queens Village, BARGAINS _U sed J ag ag 615 oe 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. igs as ae “iinakes Releanale, GAGA Gee EE ee 
aint a — _ — - _ Alllgator I n ats D . > 
ARMY Slings, Cartridge, Pistol, Garrison Belts ARCHERY! Most delightful for sport or hunting $1.25. Free catalogue, Guns, ammunition, sport- 
50c each. Waterproof Hunting Coats, Pants “Ca alogue free. Instruction book, 50c. Chester zg, Army goods. Brunswick, Dept. 27, 155 E. j 
> $2.95. Many bargains. Alann, 98 Chambers, N. Y.C. 3rown, 617 Sou th State, Chicago 4th, New York \ 
YANKEE reloading tools, bullet molds, swaging ARCHERY Bows, from the heart of the Yew FREE Fall Catalog Hunting-Camping Equip- 
- dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Spe- country. W I. “King Woodworking Shop, 1958 'z ment Moccasin. Shoes Clothing, Gun Cases. 
cialty Co., 851 E. 6th Street, Erie, Pa. Onyx St., Eugene, Ore etc Nichols Corp., Yarmouth, Me 
7 TELESCOPES Microscopes, 3inoculars; 1939 FEATHERING Tools $1.00. Bows, arrows, sup- FOR Winter Sports. Skis, Bobsleds, Skate Sails 
bargain catalog free. Brownscope Co., 5 West plies. H. Wayte, 919H 8s Park, Kalamz 900, Mich. in stock Ice Boats built to order. Mohawk 
27th Street, New York. rr == ee “3S SSP ae ftsmen, Califon, N. J. 
: ITHACA Double Twelve 26 Ejector, single | trig- ae » TRAPPING CE SNOWSHOES Finest handmade, $8.00. Cir- 
_- ger, extra Montecarlo stock, perfect. 5.00. ——————— ——, a cular free. Anderson’s Snowshoes, Cumberland 
Dwight Warner, Malone, N. Y. TRAPPERS! Send for free illustrated price list Center, Me 
AN IOUE. Mode “Wiseavian Used Binnculate, of World Famous Kleflock Steel Animal Snares, eee — 
. TIQUE, Modern, Firearms. Usec ey oe snare wire, snare parts, killer traps, live traps, 3 BOATS AND CAMPING 
3argain stamp. Smith Gunshop, Runne- ) : x age onel “ g 
wo mede, N. Kleffman Lock Snare Co., Dept. L, Hibbing, Minn — a EQUIPMENT at 
= — — — _ . > wT he apping. int r "a ) (r mniT $$ 
n ( OLLECTORS 7 Cartridges. Stamp for list. Platt ane yy Hig = oat oan aad . BOAT blueprints and full size paper patterns, low 
Monfort, Huntington, L. I., N. Y. Pnmeeg He cen eur " Cor mere Mills. Me. — priced. Cruisers, runabouts, sloop, snipe, — 
Se — ——_—_____— i : : . mt men board boats, etc. Newest designs by Naval Archi- 
_ : USED guns. an aunds. Sougnt — ae NINE foxes in one day. Trap the slyest fox and | tect. 10c (coin) for illustrated catalog. Cleveland 
7 List free. Howe Fur Co., Coopers Mills, Me. all fur-bearers. Particulars Free. Guaranteed. | Boat Blueprint Co., Station A-14, Cleveland, Ohio. 
RELOADING supplies and reloading tools of all Write Ed. Estabrook, _Pittsfield, _Vt. saa a . ° Mer — 
4 kinds. List free. Frank Trunde, Arvada, Colo. —— MAKE 12’ Rowboat. Blueprints 30c. Weesho-Uco, 


: iamieiodinnel _. ” ~4 Box 51-M, Detroit, Mich. 
x YOUR Krag remodeled to Modern Speed Action. Ca TAXIDERMY a 


~ r d or ace . Cieveland Bo: lue- 
$5.00. 48 hour service. Ken Clark, Madera, Calif. SEE our ad on Page 88. Cieveland Boat Blue 








































































« rint Ce 
~ ann Guna bo sold. exchange " RUGS— Grizzly, | Polar, | Black or Brown Bear: prin 7 oe 
P ‘a. “Tow a... Pi sold, exchanged. Andrew Tiger, Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. MAKE 16’ rowboat. Blueprints 30c. Weesho-Uco, 
= ne, pave - a ee Game heads—Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose Box-51M, Detroit, Mich. 
ll 5 => Hundreds of choice specimens at unusually low Ta, a = me 
. - , “ if Hunting Boats, Rowboats, Cedar, Weld- 
7 a Bl R DS ‘ prices. Sent on approval to reliable persons ay r Mar taateear. 105 E. _ 9th St. Y. 
_ y _ where. Write today for selection and price list. ese nl : on - 
PHEASANTS: Mongolian, Silver, Golden, Mu- | Jonas Bros., 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo. wi Ss 
_ tant, White, Reeves, Ambhersts, Versicolor. - > = Ty — : Sa eidasinint Ky AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 
:. Mallard Ducks. Libby Game Farm, Libby, Mont. Pl agpaye tor pag 4 ae — rg one sites a —— 
> —— — — — — — - Magazine. aluabile me-saving, ro -making » 7 " yt £ t € , sts 
SPECIALIZING in pure Golden Pheasants. 1939 Taxidermy articles. Taxidermy formulas, trade st tree, pho ography | ook now ready. | Lists 
| hatch. $4.00 pair, extra hens $3.00 each. No secrets. full Ps ge photographs. Three latest issues ets . rea ; plus valuable information on 
4 other breeds. Dewey L. Hoefert, Wellman, Iowa. 25c. Modern. Greenfield Center, N. Y. | modern photographic methods, high-speed minia- 
. PHEASA NTS, Ringnecks Mutants, Goldens, TAXIDERMY Supplies—Quality Artificial Eyes lt > candid as, precision lenses, night equip- 
k Breeders and young stock for sale. Game Breed- Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, mate } ment en! oe — movie 
ers Sportsmen’s Coop., Frederick, Md. rials, etc. Everything for the progressive taxi- | cameras sc! etc Money-back guarantee. 
= Wibnth ‘ = > . = dermist. Send 10c for big illustrated catalog Liberal trade-in allowance on your old equipment. 
3, ‘aoe oo ea ee, Sees D. V. Jonas Bros 1057 Broadway, Denver, Colorado Get Free Book Today. Write Central Camera Co., 
a adwick, uncrusen ortsmouth, Va. md —— - —_— De t. K-13Z. 230 South Wabash Avenue. Chi- 
— ~ GLASS Eyes. Taxidermists’ Supplies. Highest t a as —— ‘ 
t, PEAFOWL, Swans Pheasants Wild Turkeys auality very lowest pri ces Rush postal! for ist Ii} * 
" Breeders, Young Stock Also. Pigeons, any Brand-New 44 page cats loz. Free. Get our prices IMME DIAT vice! Better pictures. Sixteen 
- mount for shooting, Field Trials. John Hass, save money. Elwood Company, 225 Smith Bldg from roll, 25c. One colored or 
d I Bettendorf, Iowa. Omaha, Nebr ements and 8 guaranteed prints, 
i THIS Season hatched wire raised Chukars. TANNING hides. all kinds, and manufactu Coupon for 8x10 enlargement 
as "pri ces reasonable. Mrs. Clar Williams, 242 of Gloves. Coats. Jackets. Deer skins chrome gi! ry 25c worth Kodak finishing. Any 
n T hompson Place, San Antonio, Tex tan. Circular on request. Uber Tanning C¢ 36 expos ire, 35 mm ss film ees Sa 
i PHEASANTS: Gam Rn oe ~ 45 Vari- Owatonna, Minr | ra . oF. tae ene, ee 
" ~ ro ony oi 0) Pp its, ‘ . t i 
» Mme ‘*-: Card, Ba gain Sheet. ‘Turkey foot, L&SARN Taxidermy, at home by mail. Save those service. Details and mailers Free on request. 
Ww Wauseon, Ohio magnificent wild-game trophies. Write today f« A meri in Studios, Dept. 19, Lacrosse, Wis. 
a, FERRETS Pair, $4.50. Canada Geese, Pair, $6.00. Free Book State age. Northwestern School of — “TPINIS 35 36 sure > 
Herman Roesch, Grand Island, Neb., Route 4. Taxidermy, Dept. 3148, Omaha, Neb — ~y- aaa ~ ig kB i 
| - - = — “ a ~ - ~ "i. > 4 Erain daeveiopea an , are a 
d JUAIL, Pheasants. Chi Lowest Prices. SPECIALIZING in Deer head forms. We i te x 3%" glossy prints, 75c. New exclusive methods 
Be Neunaber’s Game Fa —¥ Beth: ulto, Il. your comparison with any head form regardless | and eat lilpment make this low price possible. ' 
_ - > of price Illustrated pamphlet, sample form | Cartridge reloaded with Eastman Plus X, 25c. 
WILD ducks, pentguen, tame; geese. Sealey $1.00 Canton Taxidermy Studios, Canton, Pa One day service Satisfaction guaranteed or 
eck, Phelps, = Y. - NOWOTNY’S Taxidermy Supply Co. Everything money back Write for postpaid mailing bags 
FINE young ukars now ready for delivery. for the Taxidermist. New 40 page catalog Free. and inform en Technifinish Laboratory, 107 
Foothills Quail Farm. Boulder, Colo. 1329 Broadway. San Antonio, Tex. | Lexington Rochester Y 
= = ¥ ~ : - | = — 
Ss SOUTH Carolina Bobwhite quail, pairs, coveys FINE deerskin gloves made. C. K. Wood, Gloves, | ROLL Developed, 16 guaranteed prints 25c. 
; Frances H. Hazel, Allendale, S. C. Johnstown, N. Y. | Smart Photo, Winona, Minn 
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GENERA Film in bulk for all Motion Picture 
Cameras. 100 feet for Univex, $1.00; 100 feet 
double 8mm, $1.75; 16mm, $1.35; 400 feet 16mm. 
$4.25 postpaid. Sample for stamp. Process with 
our Prepared Powders and Simplified Outfits; 


Fromaders, Davenport, Iowa 
THE Photo Mill. Immediate service! No delay! 
Eight exposure roll developed, carefully printed 


professional en- 
eight re- 


two beautiful 5x7 
tinted enlargement, or 
coin, U.S.A. Reprints 2c each. 
Box 629-6, Minneapolis, Minn. 
photography. Learn quickly at 
home Easy Pom Previous experience un- 
necessary. Common school educ: ation sufficient. 
Interesting booklet and requirements free. Amer- 
ican School of Photography, 3601 Michigan Ave- 
nue, Dept. 1288, Chicago 
SIXTEEN Sparkling Lifetime Prints and 2 beau- 
tiful 5x7 Hollywood enlargements with roll de- 
veloped, 25c. Trial. 20 Lifetime prints 25c; 100 


and choice of 
largements, one 
prints—-for 25c 
The Photo Mill 
MAKE Money in 


$1.00. Prompt, careful. Lifetone Studios, F-38, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
BEAUTIFUL Christmas Cards with Envelopes 


from your negative 4 alike, 25c; per dozen, 60c. 
Rolls developed two prints each exposure 25c. 
Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where the 


West Begins.’’ 

AT last! All your snapshots in natural colors. 
Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 25c. 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color 


Photo, Janesville, Wis. 

ROLLS Developed—25c coin. Two 5x7 Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements 8 gloss 
prints. Club Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 
SAVE up to 40 on Photo Supplies. Free Cata- 
log Rolls developed, 2 prints each, 25c Un- 
excelled quality, prompt service. Paramount Co., 
327 E. 92nd St New York 

EMBOSSED Christmas Cards with Envelopes 
from your film, 60c per doz. trial 4 alike, 25c 


Rolls developed two sets pictures, 25c. Peeko 
Pictures D enport lowa 
PHOTOGRAPHIC Christmas Folders Cards, 
Calendars. Write for circular or send negative 
and 25¢c for samples. Ideal Photos, Box 2255, 
Paterson, N 
EIGHT Silvertone Gloss enlargements or eight 
prints ind two enlargements 25c Mayfair 
Box 261-A5, Toledo, Ohio 
8 ENLARGEMENTS—Films developed pl is 8 en- 
largements 25c coin—116 or smaller. Enlarge 
Photo, Box 791, Dept. OL, Boston, Mass 
OVERNIGHT service Developed, printed 2 en- 
argements 25c. Fotoservice, 1942 Marlow, 
Toledo Ohio 


a! _@-e INDIAN CURIOS dee 











is, $3.00. 


genuine Indian Arrowheads, 
George Holder, Glenwood, 


100 good, 


Catalog. 





BEAUTIFUL Catalogue 10c. 12 arrowheads, 
Spearpoint, Birdpoint, Pipestone $1.00. Peace- 
pipes, Tomahawks, Folsoms, Bannerstones, Dis- 
coidals, Curiosities, Antiques, Firearms. Museum, 
Rutland, II. 

INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, ¢ 


coins, minerals, 


gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c. 
100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

10 fine Texas Arrowheads, Birdpoint, Drill, $1.00. 
Clyde O’Neal, Waco, Tex. 





| NOVELTIES, GAMES, MAGIC || 


SNAPPY Novelties, Books, Photos. Catalog 10c. 
E. G. Specialties, Dept. O, Carnegie, Pa. 


Pe= BOOKS aij 


‘‘MUSKRATS and Muskrat F: ming’ | by George 
S. LaBar, $1.00 copy. La Bars Fur Farm, 
Austin, ‘Minn. aia s 


i rn PROPERTIES PT | 













SPORTSMAN’S p: See 400 acres, excellent 
hunting and fishing property, 2 large ponds. Has 
mile river front along beautiful Mississippi, sand 
beach, also private swimming pool. House will 
accommodate 15 persons, suitable for club or 
personal use. Completely modern. Extra fine out- 
buildings. 80 acres tillable. A. S. McKee, P. O. 
Box 306, Muscatine, Iowa 

INNS, hotels, city and town property, farms, 
tourist homes, country store, city block and 
movie house, dairy farm, gas station, roadside 
stands. Mrs. Bertha Hayes, Real Estate 3ar- 
rington, ..H 

ESTATE Bargain, 64 acres, high, healthful, good 
hunting & fishing, short drive to village; 6-room 
house, lovely shade, good well, creek, barn; only 
$700 full price, $400 down; in Free catalog 
supplement. Strout tealty, 255-SW 4th Ave., 
N City 

OZARKS—10 acres White River frontage; unim- 
proved $150. $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and 
literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kans. 

5 A. Excel. Fishing Lake: only $49.00; $5 d. 
"Baker St. Croix Falls, Wisc. 


INSTRUCTION] | 


MEN, Women. Get U. S. Government Jobs. 

$105-$175 month. Prepare now for next exami- 

nitions. Particulars free Franklin Institute, 
Y 


Dept. S845, Rochester, N 

FOREST jobs available, $125-$175 month. Hunt, 
trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write Rayson 
Service, A-17. Denver. Colo 

CHEMISTRY Course (slightly soiled) $10.00. 
Formerly $145.00. Particulars, Lowis, 128 E. 
23rd, New York. 








al BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SAL ARIED Positions $ $2, 500 to “$15 5,000. Our con- 

fidential system (hiding your identity) works for 
you; serves to increase your salary; promotes you 
for high salaried executive positions at moderate 
cost; if you have earned $2,500 or more, can 
prove it, Ww rite for valuable information. No. 45 
Executiv e’s Promotion Service, Washington, 
oper: ate 
Capital unnecessary. 
is. Be 





FOR a i highly | profitable lifetime business, 
a Collection-Credit bureau. 
Free folder. 


. Cole Associates, Syracuse, 


SS PATENTS ‘ie 


INVENTORS—Write for new Free Book, ‘‘Patent 
Guide for the Inventor’’ and ‘‘Record of Inven- 
tion’’ form. No charge for preliminary informa- 
tion. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Reg- 
istered Patent Attorneys, 690-X Adams Building 
Washington, D. C 


Geo. 


















WE successfully sell inventions, , patented and 
unpatented. Write for proof, and tell us what 
you have for sale. Chartered Institute of Amer- 


10-B, Washington, D. C 
Attor- 
Highest 


ican Inventors, Dept. 
WATSON E. Coleman, registered Patent 
ney, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 
references. Best results. Booklet free. 

PATENTS. Low cost. Book and advice free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D.C 


= MISCELLANEOUS 











STREET Gloves Wholesale. Men’s, Women’s, 
unlined. Goat, deer. Lowest prices for cash 
only to merchants on factory throw-outs ilso 
first quality State which. Children’s b ickskin 
mittens. Ten days free examination I only 
on your letterhead. C. Wood, Mfer Johns- 
town, N 

TOBACCO: S§S; cial advertising offer! Guaran- 
teed finest aged long Redleaf Chewing or 
golden Smoking, 10 pounds $1.00, 20 pounds 
$1.89. Not over 20 pounds to anyone at this Ww 
price. Selling fast Order today! Will Rodgers 
Farms, Mayfield, Ky 

WINES, Liquors. New treatise 160 formulas 
Liquors without still, etc. Particulars 3c. G. O. 
Shaver, K-25, DeQueen, Ark 

WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for parti 
lars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanad Cc 
MEXICAN Legal Matters. American Attorney 


Box 1736, El Paso, Tex. 


READERS X CHANGE 


BLACK fantail pigeons, $5.00 pair. Will trade _ 
sporting goods. Roy Schmedel, Neillsville, Wi 
ELIGIBLE Labs exchanged for Caan 
Kellogg, Junius, S. Dak. 





Guns. 
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Bioges! Hounds That Come 


(Continued from page 


or their masters’ property calls for a 
showdown. Anyone or anything tack- 
ling Mr. Wolfhound or Mr. Deerhound 


has an awful lot of dog to deal with. 
How much? Well, let’s take the Irish- 
man first, because he’s the taller of the 
two and weighs considerably more than 
his cousin from the braes and burns of 
bonnie Scotland. If this big bog-trotter 


stands less than 31 in. at the shoulder 
the official standard of his breed says 
he’s such a sawed-off he can't compete 
at a show; and the least he can weigh is 
120 lb. net. To be a regular guy, he 
really should tip the beam at 150 lb. or 
more. When you consider that a good 
big Llewellin setter weighs 50 lb.: that 
many field-trial winners scale at least 
5 lb. less than that; and that 22 in. at the 
shoulder is average height for a gun 


dog or a foxhound, you get a fair idea of 
the size of this heavyweight contender. 


To put it another way, we'll say your 
little pet, Brian Boru, so far lets slip 
his natural dignity and decorum as to 
stand on his hind legs and let you hold 
his front paws, as a setter or pointer 
will do. When that happens, if you are 


of average height and have braced your- 
self sufficiently to keep from being 
thrown for a loss, Brother Brian can 
easily rest his two paws on your shoul- 
der, lay his big chin on his paws, and 
tickle your ear with his whiskers as he 
tells you how much he loves you. 

As we have already said, the Scottish 
deerhound isn’t quite the bruiser the 
Irishman is, but he’s built along similar 


96) 


lines. If he stands 32 in. at the shoulder 
and weighs 110 lb. he need take no back 
talk from anyone in the family, his old 
man included. 

I'll not attempt to describe the general 
appearance of the two dogs we're dis- 
cussing because the cuts that accom- 
pany this write-up give you the idea. 
Color varies in both breeds, but a dark 
blue-gray or a dark brindle is the shade 
the really well-dressed dandy from Dub- 
lin will wear this season, and his friend 
from Dundee or Aberdeen will follow 
suit. Less strict sticklers for style ap- 
pear in yellow, sandy red, or red fawn, 
with black ears and muzzles and fre- 
quently with white chests and 
Whatever its color, the coat is 
and wiry and 3 or 4 in. in length. 

In the matter of family trees the Irish- 
man has the call, for his history dates 
back at least to the fourth century a.p. 
Cormac, a king of Ireland, is said to 
have kept a big kennel of these hounds 
about 350 a.p., and they are repeatedly 
referred to in Celtic literature from then 
on. A legend of the tenth century has it 
that Olaf, son of an Irish princess, gave 
his friend Gunnar one of this breed, 
making this presentation speech: 

“I will give thee a hound that was 
given to me in Ireland; he is big and 
no worse than a stout man. Besides, it 
is part of his nature that he knows a 
man’s wit, and he will bay at every man 
whom he knows to be thy foe, but never 
at thy friends. He can see, too, in any 
man’s face whether he means thee well 


toes. 
harsh 


or ill, and he will lay down his life to be 
true to thee.” 

To prove Olaf knew what he was talk- 
ing about, reasonably authentic history 
relates that when enemies of Gunnar 
attempted to kill him they were obliged | 
to kill the hound first. 

In the twelfth century another 
named Aibe, whose fame 
direct cause of a 


wolf- 
hound filled | 
all Ireland, was the 
pitched battle between the kings of Con- 
naught and Ulster and their retainers. 
Both offered 6,000 cows for the dog; and | 
when neither would step aside for the 
other, the two factions fought it out 
with swords and battle-axes. As usual, 
history doesn’t say who won the hound. 
The deerhound—probably descended | 
from the wolfhound, with certain out- 
crosses to produce a lighter and faster 
dog for use on deer—dates back to the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century only. 
While both these big fellows are ex- 


ceedingly efficient for the purposes for | 
which they were developed, pure-breds 
are seldom used in this country as sport- | 
ing dogs. Even so, the value of their 
blood when crossed with other breeds 
is not to be denied, and I believe investi- 
gation would reveal that many of the 
ace big-game killers in the country to- 
day can claim direct descent from one 
or the other of these good-natured | 


are as game in a death 
struggle with wild boar or a fighting 
bull elk as they are gentle, lovable, and 
loyal at home. 
Just one tip-off. Before you go get an 
Irish wolfhound or a Scottish deerhound, | 
check up on the wholesale price of raw | 


giants, who 


beef—and have a competent carpenter 

go over your kennel floor for possible | 

weak spots.—Wm. Cary Duncan. 
| 
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Sportswomen to the Rescue 


(Continued from page 41) 


tion Club is recognized as a valuable 
community asset by the people of Port- 


soon grew too big for the original 
money-raising plan to suffice, and the 


local press and radio stations were land, certain individuals seemed to re- 
called upon to codperate. The response gard the Eastmoreland refuge as a 
to spoken and printed appeals for sup- golden source of illicit game. In the 


early days of the refuge there was con- 
siderable poaching by hunters who took 
advantage of the concentration of pro- 
tected ducks. Vigorous action by the 
club members has put a stop to this 
practice. 

Continuous work, thought, and plan- 
ning by a grand bunch of sportswomen 
is setting an example that many mas- 
culine conservation groups could well 
afford to emulate. 


Wisconsin Game Kill Doubled 


ITH a total of 4,495,846 game birds 
and animals killed during the 1938 
open season, Wisconsin’s 270,527 licensed 
hunters better than doubled the bag of 


port was amazing, and money and grain 
poured in to the club. 

As soon as the Eastmoreland refuge 

yas a going concern, the club began to 
extend its activities. A banding station 
was established, and there is considera- 
ble excitement among the ladies about 
the possibility of banding a few of the 
European widgeon that visit the refuge 
each winter, in company with 13 other 
migratory species. 

A strenuous antipollution campaign 
is getting results, and sewage outlets 
into many Oregon rivers are in the proc- 
ess of being removed. 

At the same time, a 
program was launched by 
the Portland public schools. 


visual education 
the club in 
Many of 


the children knew nothing of the wild- 1937. More than 32,000 forked-horn buck 
life of their state, and, with the permis- deer, 1,130,000 rabbits, 1,170,000 squir- 
sion of the state game supervisor, mo- rels, 1,600,000 ducks, 270,000 pheasants, 
tion pictures of wildlife subjects were and 27,000 prairie chickens were in- 
shown to the pupils. cluded in this total, giving each hunter 


Though the Women’s Game Conserva- an average of 16 animals or birds. 





It Doesn't Do to Miss 


(Continued from page 19) 

toward the right and worked lower. I 
veered toward the left, to the edge of a 
steep and narrow gulch, and there I saw 
him, climbing the other side. He was 
halfway up and not more than fifty 
yards away. My heart was pumping so 


fault,” I said, hoping to appease him. 
“Big bear, ver’ big,” he muttered. His 
whole day had been spoiled. 
Back at camp I examined my rifle 
carefully, and my confidence was some- 
what restored. The ‘scope was out of 


proper adjustment. I took it off, and that there was a wobble to the rifle bar- 
from then on depended upon a disk rel, and I struggled to get command of 
peep. The very next day I scored a my nerves. 

clean kill at 100 yards on a big moun- Finally I got the sights on the big 


tain-sheep ram with very symmetrical brute and pulled. With a snarling bel- 


39-inch horns, and felt much better. low the bear rolled backward for thirty 
But Billy, every now and then, would yards, right down into the water of the 
mutter “big bear” under his breath, and creek. 
was not yet mollified. The crack of the rifle was Billy’s first 
Our time was up, and it was four days warning that I had found the bear, and 
by pack train back to Telegraph Creek he came running. When he saw that I 
Early the next morning we broke camp, had the bear down, he whooped, and 
packed up, and were off. In the hope together we scrambled down into the 
that I'd have another try at a grizzly, gulch where the bear was lodged, up- 
Jimmie was sent off along the trail side down, between two bowlders. He 
while Billy and I hunted the other side was snarling and clawing away with 
of the range. For hours the two of us his forepaws at the rocks, trying to pull 
plodded on, over rough going, without himself up and out; but, as we later 
seeing any bear sign at all. We ate found, his back was broken. With Billy 
lunch and, at abouwt 2 o'clock, left the holding his gun on the bear, I got up 


horses and climbed the ridge for a look close and took a picture as the grizzly 


at the valley beyond. To our surprise glared and snapped at me, crazed with 
and delight, there was a bear nosing rage. Then I shot him again, and it was 
around in some low brush halfway down all over. I discovered that my forehead 
the slope. The glasses showed that he was wet, in spite of the cold, and that 


I was trembling. 
Billy looked slyly 
mahogany 


was a good-sized grizzly, so we started 


toward him. at me, his leathery, 


face split with a wide grin. 


E went into gulches and out of x00d guide,” I told him, falling into 
them, rounded bowlders and points his style of lingo. “Show bear, big bear.” 
of rock, all the time trying to be as “Good!” said Billy. “Shootum straight, 
quiet as we could, but still hurrying this time!” 
toward the spot where we had last seen 
the bear. We came out into the place — eceuinneeeieiitit 


where he should have been, but there 
was no bear. We worked cautiously 


RESTOCKING 


Piant Now =DUCKS 
NO FOOD—NO DUCKS 

No Duck Call ever made will bring 
Wild Ducks to waters devoid of 
food. Ducks are tremendous eaters, 
hundreds of miles for good feeding 
yrou - Plant WILD RICE, WILD CEL- 
SRY, SAGO com )-WEED’ SEEDS, etc. 


ie 
described in free illustrated bookle 
NA TURAL FOODS—MORE DUCKS 
- you can plant your shooting grounds with the foods 
wth guaranteed. Reseeds sand spreads each year. 
by planting now years experience. 


“WISCO! SIN A UATIC t NURSERIES 
BOX 331-B, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds 
Ae examine, plan and plant large croctics 


iant Wild Rice 


Wild Celery, Muskgrass, 
Plant Now! Attract Ducks! 


TERRELL’S SEEDS GROW 


4 YEARS EXPERIENCE 

Describe Place, Plant- 
ing Hints, Booklet, Bargain 
List FREE, 


TERRELL’S, as0aBix., OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Quebec or 


MINK Svs.” $2508 


| Platinum fox priced on request. 

All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection 
before acceptance. 

My pelts have averaged net to me $28.00 each in 
1936; $18.25 in 1937 and $14.75 in 1938. 

Book Mink’’ $1.00 


HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH BEMUS POINT, N.Y. 


ar >> Eastern Mink 
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‘*Domestic 





# High quality and pelt value 





| 
| 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Write 
| for prices and terms. Breeding 
| pens and kennels priced upon 
request, Folder “Mink Raising 
for Profit and Pleasure 
| . 
mailed for 25 cents 


DAVIS FUR FARMS 
a Rk Ne. 3, » St Johnsbury, Vt. 


MONEY CAN BUY! 





FINEST MINK 





Pure Bre link now available from breeder of the finest type 

f Pure Easter i Yukon Mink which have won top awards 
at seve ws since 1934. Member of . and U.S. Asso 
ciatic . F complete details write at once or wire 


ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, N. Y. 



























Low PRICES 
for Bird and Animal Pens 
geist West sth Street, ‘ | 


FABRICS 
*PaoeEts co 

Extra Dollars 
FOR YOu 


Thousand all over the country now are making 
extra every week by representing Outdoor Life in 
their | j le Pl 300,000 sportsmen are reading 
rea izine and the list is growing steadily month 
by mor Get your share of this easy money. We send 
complet J and instructions absolutely FREE No 
deposit required. No trick scheme just sound commission 
You keep up to 40° Clip this ad, paste it on a 
postcard today to 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Desk 119 
353 Fourth ait New York, N. Y. 











Srsure fictter 


by planting our GUARANTEED-to-grow natural foods NOW that will produce IMME- 
DIATE RESULTS in attracting and holding ducks this Fall. One small Fall planting 

attracted three thousand ducks! Establish permanent feeding beds with our famous GIANT WILD ‘RICE, 
WILD CELERY, MUSKGRASS., NAIAS and all the other favorite foods of wild ducks. Describe 
m. your place; we'll send expert planting advice FREE based on many years’ practical experience. FREE 
illustrated book shows best foods; best prices on market. Why experiment? We produce RESULTS! 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES. Bex 711, Oshkosh, Wis. 


an expert inspect and plant yw p our prices are reasonable 


down and circled. Then I saw him, 300 
yards below us, and much interested in 
an old stump. Again we circled to come 
at him into the wind. Here the trees 
were thicker. With guns ready we crept 
forward, but he was gone. Billy turned 
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Game Gimmicks Gus Mager 










| ro sais 
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\ | \a( | 
<¥ \ ly Carerut,Jeeves/ 
“a. * ‘ > j DON’T BRUSH OUR 


MOOSE THE 
WRONG WAY. ITs 
HAIR GROWS UPWARD 
FROM THE NOSE-- 
NOT DOWNWARD, AS 
IN DOMESTIC Py . 
ANIMALS. 9 S “i 























To CANADA GEESE ANYWHERE !S HOME, 
SWEET HOME--CLIFFS, MUSKR4T HOUSES, TREES, 
EVEN LOFTY FISH-HAWK NESTS / AND THE 
WAR'S ON WHEN THE HAWKS RETURN FROM 
THE SOUTH TO FIND THEIR 
UNWELCOME GUESTS. 





Mca stat A. om. 


+ CARIBOU “% 
| OF BOTH SEXES 

+ sport ANTLERS-- 
IN THIS WAY THEY'RE 
UNIQUE IN THE DEER FAMILY. THE DOE’S 
ANTLERS ARE SMALLER AND MORE 
SLENDER THAN THOSE OF THE STAG. 


















BEARS OFTEN DRINK THROUGH THE HAIR 
ON THEIR PAWS, WHEN THEY THINK THE 
WATER NEEDS STRAINING / 












WANT SOME NATURAL PAPER CUTTERS ? 
THEN BRING DOWN A MOOSE; HE HAS TWO 
IN EACH FORELEG. THEY’RE THE 


DEW-CLAW BONES, LYING SIDE By 
SIDE ABOVE THE DEW CLAWS. 























THE LADY FISH OF TROPICAL AMERICAN SEAS 
ISNO LADY! A SAVAGE STRIKER ANDA 
FIGHTER OFTEN CONFUSED WITH THE 
BONEFISH, ITS NOT A MEMBER OF THAT 
FAMILY, BUT A COUSIN OF THE TARPON-- 
HENCE ITS GAMY DISPOSITION! 


Lo ee ee 
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No. 546—One-eighth inch check. 10-oz. virgin 
wool flannel. Red and black, green and black, 
brown and black, blue and black, black and white. 


No. 569—Scott Hunting Tartan. 11-0z. virgin wool 

flannel. Choice of four authentic tartan patterns in 

\l-oz. weight and five authentic tartan patterns 
in 9-oz. weight. 


sd 


‘o. 1184—Slipover Gabardine. 8-oz. virgin wool 
orsted. “In-or-out’” sports tail. Shirred back. 
ine-button placket. Color choice: Turf tan, 
eagull gray, Malibu brown, navy blue, maroon, 
age green, wheat, dark holly green, white. 


No. $35R— One-inch re sa olaid. 10-oz. virgin 
wool flannel. Green and black, brown and black, 
blue and black, black and white, red and black. 


No. 654—Western shadow plaid. 10-oz. virgin 
wool flannel. Color selection: choice of gray, 
brown, maroon, dark green, slate blue and royal 


blue shadow plaid combinations. 


No. 1285—The Sportsman Gabardine. 8-oz. virgin 
wool worsted. Inverted pleat back for action 
freedom. Turf tan, seagull gray, Malibu brown, 
navy blue, maroon, sage green, wheat, dark holly 
green, white. Also original Western Gambler model 


PENDLEYON 


have been the preferred 


shirts for all outdoor action 


If you're particular about the rod, gun 
orequipment for your favorite sport— 
you can be more so about the shirt 
Wear a genuine Pendleton 
as thousands of other outdoor men 
It’s the one right shirt for all 
outdoor enjoyment. It Jooks like an 
outdoor man’s shirt and IT IS! 


you wear 


do. 


Comfort under all conditions 


Since the winning of the West, Pen- 
dleton virgin wool products have 
been respected for their comfort, ap- 
pearance and long wear—through 75 
years of manufacturing experience. 

You'll appreciate the soft, kindly 
feel of your Pendleton virgin wool 
its action freedom, styling, 
and outdoor air. It’s the one outdoor 


enirt .... 


shirt from timberline to the sea. 


Select Your Pendleton Now! 


See the showing of these featured 
shirts at your sports, clothing or de- 
partment store. Choose 
from gabardines or flan- 
nels in solid colors, bold 
and shadow plaids, or 
$5.00 to $8.50. 


litera- 


C hec ks 
Sample fabrics, 
ture 
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sent upon request. 


N WOOLEN MILLS 


terature, sample fabrics, name of 
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